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Address  of  President  R.  L.  Baker 


Delivered  at  the   Wth  Annual  Meeting  of  the    4mer, 

Gentleme?! : 

I  feel  that  it  is  proper  for  me,  as  President  of  the 
League,  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  at  our  Annual 
Meeting. 

When  you  did  me  the  great  honor  of  electing  me  to 
the  Presidency  of  our  organization  a  year  ago,  it  was 
at  a  time  when  our  industry  found  itself  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Government  and 
everything  that  we  did,  individually  or  collectively, 
was  done  to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  the 
Federal  authorities.  Some  three  and  a  half  months 
after  my  election  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  and  while  this  released 
us  from  a  great  deal  of  detail  work  its  net  result  was 
to  do  away  with  the  compensation  we  had  been 
receiving  in  the  shape  of  benefit  payments  and  leave 
us  still  restricted  in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  we 
have  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  produce, 
for  the  quota  system  was  not  affected  by  the  decision. 
So  far  as  the  present  crop  is  concerned  this  does  not 
seriously  curtail  our  operations  because  due  to  an 
increase  in  consumption  the  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  temporarily  increase  the  quota  of  Louis- 
iana and  Florida  from  260,000  tons  to  388,738  tons, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  figure  that  the  two  States 
mentioned  will  probably  reach.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  larger  figure  is  allowed  for  this 
year  only.  The  point  I  want  to  bring  out  forcibly 
in  regard  to  all  this  is  that  we  must  use  every  effort 
at  our  command  to  get  legislation  through  the  next 
Congress  that  will  give  full  freedom  of  production 
to  the  sugar  mills  and  cane  growers  and  beet  growers 
of  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing them  from  unlimited  imports  of  cheaply-made 
sugar  from  abroad.  To  me  that  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  task  that  stands  before  us. 

I  am  a  cane  grower  President  and  so  it  is  perhaps 
natural  that  my  mind  should  dwell  a  great  deal  on 
the  agricultural  side  of  our  industry.  None  of  us 
can    overestimate    the    importance    of    the    new    cane 
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varieties  that  we  have  been  supplied  with  and  which 
we  are  now  cultivating  on  a  commercial  scale  In 
every  Parish  of  our  sugar  belt.  It  Is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  had  these  canes  not  been  found  and 
Introduced  among  us,  none  of  us  would  be  In  the 
sugar  business  today.  All  of  you  know  that  to  be 
a  fact.  It  Is  an  important  feature  of  this  "varietal 
work"  as  It  Is  generally  called,  that  it  possesses  a 
continuous  character  and  that  newer  and  still  newer 
varieties  are  constantly  forthcoming  so  that  any  deter- 
ioration or  degeneration  of  those  that  were  earlier 
introduced  can  be  offset  by  planting  a  variety  that  Is 
newer  and  better.  We  are  passing  through  a  stage 
now  In  which  we  have  to  make  such  replacements 
very  frequently.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  will 
always  be  the  case,  or  whether  a  cane,  or  a  few 
different  types  of  cane,  will  eventually  be  found  that 
will  be  suited  to  our  Louisiana  soil  and  climate  so 
well  that  they  will  flourish  in  this  environment  indef- 
initely. We  do  know  that  such  a  goal  has  not  yet 
been  reached  and  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out  and 
stress  as  strongly  as  I  can  In  connection  with  this 
matter  is  that  we  must  realize  the  tremendous 
necessity  for  a  continuation  of  the  varietal  work  by 
the  scientific  men,  both  Federal  and  State,  who  are 
doing  It  for  us  and  we  must  lend  them  our  aid  and 
our  encouragement  and  our  gratitude  and  our 
applause.  They  are  leading  us  over  a  bridge  that  Is 
not  yet  secure  on  its  foundations.  It  Is  a  time  and 
a  situation  that  calls  for  Intelligent  and  careful  team 
work  until  we  are  safely  ashore. 

Many  of  us  here  todaj'  are  confronted  with  certain 
problems — certain  very  expensive  problems — that  have 
to  do  with  the  benefit  payments  owing  to  us  by  the 
Government  and  the  penalties  that  the  Government 
proposes  to  assess  against  these  payments  because 
of  alleged  non-compliance  with  some  of  the  numerous 
restrictive  clauses  attached  to  the  benefit  payment 
contracts  Into  which  we  entered.  T  would  be  glad 
Indeed    If    I    were    able    to    su^ieest    some    means    bv 
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which  the  injustices  that  are^  likely  to  be  done  us 
can  be  avoided  but  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  Pro- 
cedure is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  should  we 
attempt  to  protect  our  rights  by  legal  action  it  may, 
and  probably  will,  result  in  the  Government  not  only 
holding  up  the  payments  in  those  cases  that  are 
involved  in  dispute  but  holding  up  all  the  others  as 
well.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  problem  has  been 
given  most  earnest  thought  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Legislative  Committee  of  our  organiza- 
tion. I  state  this  at  this  time  lest  there  be  some 
who  may  think  that  because  no  word  has  come  to 
them  of  anything  being  done  about  the  ^2.00  and 
553.00  penalties  it  is  likely  that  the  matter  has  been 
neglected.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 
It  is  under  constant  consideration  and  I  hope  and 
believe  we  may  be  able,  as  an  industry,  to  avoid  in 
some  manner  the  loss  represented  by  these  penalties 
which  I  am  told  will  aggregate  for  our  sugar  district 
something  like  two  million  dollars.  The  League's 
Legislative  Committee  will,  I  know,  welcome  ideas 
and  suggestions  that  are  of  a  constructive  and  helpful 
sort,  in  this  connection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  otir  industry  but  all 
industries,  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  to  follow  because  of  the  mass  of 
legislation.  Federal,  State,  Parish  and  Municipal,  that 
affects  them.  Some  of  this  legislation  is  fiscal  and 
is    born    of    the    insatiable    demand    for    more    money 


by  every  political  subdivision  of  our  Government. 
Some  of  it  is  regulatory  and  designed  to  keep  people 
engaged  in  business  from  doing  things  considered 
wrong  or  undesirable  or  unfair,  but  whatever  the 
purpose  is  it  complicates  the  business  life  of  our 
communities  immeasurably.  Such  conditions  make 
it  more  necessary  than  ever  for  industries  and  bus- 
inesses to  be  organized  to  safeguard  themselves  from 
injustices,  intentional  or  accidental. 

This  thought  brings  me  naturally  to  some  comment 
on  our  own  organization,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  of  which  I  am  very  proud  indeed  to  be  the 
President.  Our  General  Manager  tells  me  that  the 
paid  membership  of  the  League,  at  this  date,  is  7771. 
If  seven  is  a  lucky  number  we  need  only  six  more 
members  to  make  us  stand  very  high  with  Lady  Luck. 
All  joking  aside,  however,  I  am  impressed  with  that 
membership.  I  am  convinced  that  outside  some  of 
the  great  National  organizations  like  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  others  that  have  the  w^hole  country 
as  their  field,  it  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  I  have 
in  mind  some  sugar  factories,  less  than  half  a  dozen, 
which  by  themselves,  if  they  cooperated  with  the 
League  by  collecting  the  dues  of  their  numerous  cane 
shippers  for  us  as  the  other  factories  do,  and  by  pay- 
ing their  own  dues,  would  raise  our  total  membership 
to  10,000.  I  am  sorry  this  lack  of  cooperation 
exists  on  the  part  of  these  few  factories  and  I  have 
done,  and  will  continue  to  do,  whatever  I  can  to  rem- 
edy it.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  League  was  about 
to  go  out  of  business  these  factories  would  be  greatly 
disturbed.  They  know  they  need  the  League  just 
as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  and  they  want  it  to  keep 
on  functioning  just  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us  do. 
That  is  just  what  makes  the  problem  of  their  non- 
membership  such  a  hard  one. 

Our  membership  is  unique  in  that  it  embraces 
both  factory  owners  and  cane  growers,  both  buyers 
and  sellers  of  some  fifteen  million  dollars  worth  of 
raw  material,  and  I  can  truthfull}^  say  after  one 
year's  experience  as  chief  executive  of  the  League  that 
I  have  found  no  antagonism  of  any  consequence  in 
its  ranks  and  onl}^  a  sincere  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
behalf  of  our  industry  as  a  whole.  There  is  a  motto 
that  was  offered  for  the  guidance  of  our  organization 
at  the  time  it  was  formed  14  years  ago  which  was 
never  officially  adopted  but  which  I  think  we  might 
well  consider  as  being  one  of  our  principles.  It  was, 
as  I  recall  it.  something  to  the  effect  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  not 
to  take  sides  between  any  groups  engaged  in  either 
the  cane  growing  or  the  manufacturing  ends  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  but  to  advance  the  common 
cause  against  outside  interference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  that  is  what  we  have  done  under  my  administra- 
tion and  I  believe  also  under  all  the  administrations 
prccedinir  mine.  Another  good  motto  is  the  one  that 
appears  in  red  ink  on  the  front  page  of  our  BtiUetiii, 
"We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home  Industries 
as  Against  Foreign  Competition."  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  those  two  little  inottoes  we  have  a  field 
n{  action  laid  down  for  us  that  is  big  enough  to 
keep  us  very,  very  bus}'. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  my  Annual  Address  without 
paying  well  deserved  tribute  to  our  Washington 
Manager,  Mv.  Bourg,  and  to  the  Chairmen  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  various   standing  committees.     The   deli- 
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cate  problems  and  situations  tliat  have  had  to  be 
handled  at  our  Washington  office  in  the  past  12 
months  have  been  very  many  and  they  could  not 
have  been  handled  had  not  our  representative  been 
a  man  of  great  tact  and  intelligence  and  one  whose 
years  of  experience  fitted  him  to  handle  them.  The 
coming  year,  bringing  as  it  will  a  new  Congress, 
possibly  a  new  President,  and,  in  any  case  bringing 
legislation  vitally  affecting  our  industry  and  perhaps 
embracing  in  its  terms  some  permanent  government 
policy  for  sugar,  will  tax  all  our  resources  of  brains 
and  money.  We  are  fortunately  strong  and  well 
prepared  and  our  auditor's  report  shows  a  good 
supply  of  the  sinews  of  war  which  I  think  is  a 
subject  for  congratulations.  Our  General  Manager 
has  maintained  his  record  of  having  never  disap- 
pointed us  on  the  financial  side  of  our  affairs.  An 
organization  without  money  in  its  treasury  is  in  a 
very  helpless  fix.  We  are  fortunately  not  in  any  such 
condition.  I  look  forward  to  the  inevitable  battle 
that  is  before  us  in  Washington  hopefully  and  confi- 
dently. 

I  thank  you. 
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The  kind  of  crop  reporting  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  did 
last  year  on  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  was  rather 
amateurish  and  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  incompetence  in  the  local  office 
of  the  Board  is  responsible. 


Louisiana  Crop  Statistics 

We  are  puzzled  by  the  persistent  way  in  which  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  keeps  playing  down  the  size  of  the 
Louisiana  sugar  crop.  Last  year  Louisiana  produced 
333,000  short  tons,  on  the  Crop  Reporting  Board's 
own  figures,  which  were  not  released,  however,  until 
July  8th,  1936.  Prior  to  such  release  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  made  the  following  forecasts: 

On  December  20th,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of 
291,000  tons. 

On  November  13th,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of 
242,000  tons. 

On  October  1st,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of 
239,000  tons. 

On  September  13  th,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of 
242,000  tons. 

On  August  1st,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of 
242,000  tons. 

On  July  1st,  1935  they  forecast  a  crop  of  242,000 
tons. 

The  average  of  these  forecasts,  one  of  which  was 
made  December  20th  when  the  crop  was  almost 
over,  is  249,666  tons.  The  actual  outturn  by  their 
own  figures  was  333,000  tons,  all  other  compilations 
that  we  know  of  showing  even  more  than  that. 
They  missed  it,  on  an  average,  by  slightly  more  than 
25%  and  even  in  the  case  of  their  forecast  made 
December  20th,  with  most  of  the  crop  in  the  bag, 
they  missed  it  by  almost  10%.  Furthermore,  and 
as  an  additional  fillip  to  our  astonishment,  they  held 
up  their  final  admission  of  333,000  tons  until  July 
8th,  or  let  us  say  until  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
although  their  rule  has  always  been  to  release  the 
final  figures  on  the  Louisiana  crop  in  May. 

Coming  now  to  1936  we  find  the  U.  S.  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  issuing  a  forecast  on  September  10th, 
1936,  when  the  growth,  acreage  and  stand  of  the 
Louisiana  cane  crop  is  a  matter  of  observation  and 
not  a  matter  of  speculation,  of  289,000  tons  of  sugar, 
when  the  general  opinion  of  other  observers  is  that 
the  crop  this  year  will  nearly  equal  that  of  last 
year. 


Senator  Overton's  Plan  for 
Handling  the  Quota  System 

(By  C.  J.  Bour^) 

Current  developments  in  the  sugar  market  which 
have  depressed  the  price  to  the  extent  of  30  points 
in  one  week's  time,  are  a  glaring  example  of  the 
necessity  for  definite  provisions  of  law  regarding  the 
method  used  to  estimate  consumption  requirements, 
and  the  time  when  as  well  as  the  method  used  for  the 
allotment  of  quotas  to  sugar  producing  areas.  The 
provisions  of  the  Overton  Bill  introduced  at  the  last 
Session  of  Congress,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  defin- 
itely prevent  the  quota  system  from  resulting  in  losses 
to  the  domestic  suear  industry,  such  as  are  now  con- 
templated unless  the  consumption  requirements  are 
revised  downward  in  accordance  with  the  well  known 
fact  in  all  suo-ar  circles  that  there  is  too  much  quota 
sugar  available  in   1936. 

It  is  appropriate  to  discuss  the  plan  proposed  bv 
Senator  Overton  because  just  at  this  time  when  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  about  to  beein  its  erindin^^ 
season  in  the  face  of  a  declining  market  because  of 
an  over-estimate  of  consumption  and  unnecessarv 
reallocations  of  quotas  by  anticipation,  we  believe  that 
better  appreciation  of  the  merit  and  practical  states- 
manship of  the  Overton  proposal  will  be  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  Aericulture 
would  not  be  given  the  discretion  of  revising  con- 
sumption estimates  and  quotas  when  the  spirit  moved 
him,  nor  would  he  be  authorized  to  use  "available 
statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture"  without 
limitation.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  would  be  to 
have  the  estimate  of  consumption  based  on  the  actual 
amount  of  sugar  distributed  for  consumption  in  con- 
tinental llnited  States  during  the  next  preceding-  cal- 
endar year.  But  a  reserve  of  5%  would  be  deducted 
to  take  care  of  the  possibility  of  a  decrease,  and  only 
95%  of  the  previous  year's  consumption  would  be 
allotted  in  quotas. 

The  plan  would  further  provide  that  from  the  esti- 
mate of  consumption  should  first  be  deducted  the 
actual  production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  in 
continental  Ignited  States  during  the  next  preceding 
calendar  year,  or  135%  of  the  total  inventories  of 
undistributed  sugar  on  January  1st  in  the  possession 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  processors,  produced  from 
sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  in  continental  L^nited  States. 
It  is  established  that  continental  processors  have 
never  distributed  more  than  135%  of  the  January  1st 
inventory  during  tlie  current  calendar  year,  but  if 
the  previous  year's  production  was  c^reater,  then  the 
greater  figure  would  be  used.  Then  having  allowed 
for  all  available  continental  sugar,  the  balance  would 
be  allotted  in  quotas  to  the  off-shore  areas  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  basic  percentages  used  in  deter- 
mining the  initial  quotas.  This  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  restriction  on  production  or  distri- 
bution of  continental  sugar. 

The  initial  quotas  having  been  established  at  the 
beginning   of   the   year,    the   plan    would   provide    that 
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there  should  be  no  change  in  quotas  until  September 
1st.  In  this  way,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
sudden  announcements  to  depress  and  unsettle  the 
market.  There  would  also  be  the  cushion  of  5%  to 
prevent  any  area  from  exhausting  its  quota  in  advance 
of  the  revision,  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  revise 
downward.  This  September  1st  revision  would  not  be 
just  based  upon  available  statistics  (which  are  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  not  to  the 
sugar  industry  at  the  time  of  announcing  quotas),  but 
would  be  based  upon  the  actual  consumption  of  the 
previous  7  months  as  compared  to  the  same  7  months 
period  in  the  previous  year.  In  this  way  changes  in 
consumption  requirements  would  be  reflected  in  the 
September  1st  revision.  However,  instead  of  allotting 
quotas  to  fill  95%  of  the  consumption  requirements, 
as  would  have  been  done  in  the  initial  quotas,  the 
September  1st  revision  would  be  on  the  basis  of  98% 
of  the  consumption  requirements  as  revised. 

Then  on  December  1st,  in  order  to  avoid  market 
manipulations,  squeezes  or  local  shortages,  a  final 
revision  in  the  consumption  estimates  would  be  made. 
This  final  revision  of  the  quota  would  then  be  based 
on  100%  of  the  consumption  requirements,  which 
will  have  been  determined  by  a  comparison  of  the 
consumption  of  the  first  10  months  In  the  current 
year  and  the  first  10  months  In  the  next  preceding 
calendar  year. 

Without  entering  Into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
administration  of  the  quota  system  under  the  Overton 
Bill,  it  must  become  readily  apparent  to  all  readers 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  remove  the 
possibilities  of  sudden  revision  of  the  quota  based 
upon  early  estimates  of  consumption  according  to  the 
statistics  available  only  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  would  give  the  sugar  industry  the  security 
of  knowing  that  quota  changes  would  only  be  made 
on  certain  dates  in  each  year  and  would  be  based 
upon  sugar  statistics  well  known  to  the  sugar  industry 
concerned. 

For  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  all  areas  have  sugar  available  in  the  first 
several  months  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Overton 
Bill  provides  that  should  any  producing  area  be 
unable  to  or  fail  to  fill  its  quota  of  sugar,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to  revise 
and  adjust  quotas  of  other  producing  areas  so  as  to 
pro-rate  the  deficiency.  This  provision  would  prevent 
a  shortage  in  the  case  of  a  hurricane  or  a  drought 
or  other  Act  of  God,  and  would  prevent  any  area 
withdrawing  from  the  market  while  it  still  has  sugar 
available.  These  provisions  would  undoubtedly 
Induce  an  orderly  flow  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
markets  at  a  price  reasonable  and  in  proportion  to 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  other  agricultural   foods. 

Just  at  this  time  we  are  unable  to  secure  any  assur- 
ances from  the  AAA  that  permits  will  not  be  issued 
in  December,  1936,  to  allow  1937  over-quota  sugar 
to  be  released  from  customs  custody,  refined  and 
marketed  in  1936  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and  the 
substance  of  the  sugar  quota  system.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  such  undermining  of  the  quota 
system  will  be  permitted  under  present  conditions, 
with  a  surplus  of  sugar  already  depressing  the  market, 
but  we  can  only  judge  by  experience,  and  we  hardly 
expected  in  1935  that  over-quota  sugars  would  be 
authorized  to  be  marketed  just  at  the  time  when 
the  continental  beet  and  cane  new-crops  were  coming 
on  the  market. 

We   have  engaged   in   the   above   discussion    for   the 


primary  purpose  of  indicating  to  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  the  necessity  of  getting  solidly  behind  the 
Overton  Bill,  or  one  carrying  similar  provisions,  dur- 
ing the  next  Session  of  Congress. 


Farm  Chemurgy  Will  Greet  Us  Soon 

{By    Wm.    L.    Ozven,    Consulting    Bacteriologist, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  Southern  Chemur- 
gic  Conference  in  Lafayette  in  October,  provides 
the  occasion  for  a  critical  survey  of  the  potentialities 
of  the  by  products  of  our  field  and  factories,  and 
an  appraisal  of  their  value  for  Chemurgic  usages. 

In  a  previous  article  in  the  columns  of  this  paper, 
I  have  attempted  to  outline  some  of  the  possibilities 
in  the  utilization  of  our  wastes,  but  it  is  highly 
essential  that  we  should  not  further  delay  making 
individual  appraisals  of  these  unutilized  products  of 
our  fields  and  factories,  and  of  making  a  Chemurgic 
cost  account  of  their  possibilities. 

The  writer  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
various  groups  of  factory  operators,  undertaking  at 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  harvesting  season,  the 
following  field  tests: — 

Tentative    Plan    for    the    Conservation    of    Cane 
Tops    For   the    Production   of   Alcohol 

1.  Determination  of  ratio  of  tops  to  weight  free 
from  leaves  of  millable  cane  in  principal  varie- 
ties now  grown  on  the  plantations  in  Louisiana. 

2.  Determination  of  weight  of  millable  tops  per 
acre. 

3.  Estimation  of  harvesting  of  tops  (1)  By  Ton. 
(2)   per  acre. 

4.  Determination  of  percentage  of  extraction  in 
cane  tops. 

5.  Analyses  of  juice  from  cane  tops. 

6.  Yield  of  alcohol  per  ton  of  tops. 

Actual  tests  from  fermentation  experiments. 
Tests    of    fermentation    efficiencies     on     sugars 
present  in  juice  from  tops. 

7.  Determination  of  keeping  quality  of   tops. 
Windrowing  of  tops  from  principal  varieties. 
Determination    of    brix    sucrose    and    acidity    at 
harvest    (2)    Middle    of    Grinding    season,     (3) 
At  end  of  grinding  season. 

8.  Ratio  of  tops  to  millable  canes  at 

(1)  Beginning  of  season 

(2)  Middle  of  grinding  season 

(3)  At  end  of  harvest. 

9.  Conservation   of  Trash. 

a.  Composting  with  filter  pi^ess  mud 

b.  Distillery  slop. 

Development  of  Plans 

1.  From  a  weighed  amount  of  whole  cane  includ- 
ing tops,  but  with  trash  removed,  the  tops  are 
removed  and  weighed. 

2.  From  a  measured  portion  of  an  acre,  or  from  a 
definite  number  of  rows  the  clean  tops,  or  mill- 
able  portion,  are  weighed,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
latter  to  the  millable  cane  determined. 

3.  Cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  clean  tops  esti- 
mated from   time   required   for  operation. 

4.  The  clean  tops  as  above  obtained,  arc  run 
through    a    laboratory   mill,    and   the   extraction, 
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compared  with  that  of  the  mill  cane  put  through 
the  same  milling  process. 

5.  Analyses  of  juice  as  extracted  as  above  de- 
scribed. 

6.  For  determination  of  alcohol  yields,  fresh  juice 
from  tops  can  be  obtained  from  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  and  submitted  to  actual 
fermentation  tests,  under  different  treatment 
and  using  various  strains  of  yeast. 

7.  In  order  to  determine  the  keeping  quality  of 
tops  some  of  the  principal  varieties  should  be 
windrowed  throughout  the  grinding  season,  and 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  juice  ob- 
served. Small  piles  of  these  tops  could  be  laid 
down  and  windrowed,  and  mill  tests  made  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

8.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  low  topping  has  fre- 
quently to  be  resorted  to  in  the  early  part  of 
the  grinding  season  the  ratio  of  m.illable  tops 
to  millable  cane  will  vary  at  the  different  stages 
of  the  maturity  of  the  cane.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  determine  this  variation  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  make  an  adequate  appraisal  of  the  total 
yield  of  tops  from  our  entire  crop. 

9.  We  will  have  several  composting  experiments 
with  cane  trash  and  filter  press  muds,  to  ob- 
serve changes  in  the  C.  N.  Ratio,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  ratio  can  be  brought  within 
such  limits  that  will  insure  that  no  further 
nitrate  depression  occurs  upon  addition  to  our 
soils. 

Cooperation  in  the  above  tests  has  been  very  kindly 
tendered  the  writer  by  Asst.  Director,  W.  G.  Taggart, 
of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  and  also  by  Mr. 
Elliott  Jones,  and  Mr.  Carl  Nadler  of  Realty 
Operators,  Inc.,  of  Houma,  and  by  Mr.  George 
Arcenaux  of  the  Federal  Exp.  Station  at  Houma. 

However,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  list 
of  cooperators  be  materially  augmented,  so  that  condi- 
tions over  all  parts  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Belt  may 
be  ascertained.  This  is  especially  important  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  grinding  season,  when  the 
maturity  of  the  crop  may  vary  greatly  in  the  extreme 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  cane  area. 

If  the  estimates  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
make  as  based  upon  all  data  at  present  available,  are 
correct,  we  have  indeed  been  destroying  relatively 
enormous  sources  of  alcohol.  But  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  these  estimates  underrate  the  potentialities 
of  cane  tops  for  alcohol  production,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  data  on  total  fermentable  sugars 
in  this  material  but  only  sucrose  and  Brix.  Further- 
more we  have  no  figures  on  extraction,  and  our 
assumption  on  this  phase  of  the  utilizability  of  the 
material,  is  certainly  very  modest  indeed. 

However,  of  most  importance  arc  the  factors  of 
(1)  Cost  of  harvesting  the  material  and  (2)  Tonnages 
of  Millable  tops  per  acre,  and  (3)  The  deterioration 
nf  the  juice  of  the  tops  in  windrows. 

Fortunately  all  of  this  data  is  easily  obtainable, 
and  if  sufficient  interest  can  be  aroused  on  the  sub- 
ject we  can  during  the  course  of  one  season's  opera- 
tions, confirm  or  refute  the  theory  of  the  profitability 
of  this  refuse  from  our  fields. 

Should  these  estimates  of  profit  prove  by  experience 
to  be  unrealizable,  then  we  can  return  to  the  burning 
of    these    tops    with    a    clearer    conscience,    knowing 


NEW  INSTALLATIONS   FOR  1936  OF 

DORR 


CLARIFICATION  EQUIPMENT 
IN  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  FACTORIES 


Simple  Clarification: 
EVAN  HALL 
MAGNOLIA 


Compound  Clarification: 
RESERVE 
TERREBONNE 

Compound    Clarification   Solves   the  Problem   of 
Treating  the  Most  Refractory  P.O.J.  Juices 


PETREE  &  DORR 
ENGINEERS,  Inc. 

67  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Also 


For  Sale 
20  MULES 

ranging   in   price   from 
$50.00  to  $150.00  each. 


20  FOUR-MULE  ELECTRIC  WHEEL 
WAGONS 

with  wooden  spokes,  in  good  condition  and 

adaptable  to  hauling  cane  this 

season  w^ithout  repairs, 

Price  $50.00  to  $125.00  each. 

Apply  W.  B.  Gibbens,  Manager, 

Georgia  Division,  South  Coast  Corporation, 

Mathew^s,    Louisiana 
Telephone  Lockport  50-J. 
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precisely  how  much  fermentable  sugars,  we  are 
thereby  destroying. 

On  the  other  hand  if  we  find  that  we  can  salvage 
this  material  and  if  our  preliminary  estimates  are 
correct,  we  have  potential  source  of  alcohol  per  acre 
of  cane  approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  75% 
of  the  corresponding  acreage  of  corn  at  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole. 

Or  to  state  it  in  a  different  way,  the  tops  from 
our  total  cane  acreage  in  Louisiana,  has  a  potential 
alcohol  content  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
from  180,000  acres  of  corn. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  definitely  ascertained  the 
potentialities  of  this  material,  and  the  writer  would 
welcome  any  suggestions  on  the  tentative  program  as 
given  above,  and  any  offers  of  definite  cooperation 
during  the  coming  harvesting  season. 


International  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists 

Editor  Sugar  B^iUethi: 

The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists  will  be  held  in  Louisiana 
in  October-November,  1938.  Most  of  the  sugarcane 
technologists  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  and  many  of  these  men  will  at- 
tend the  Louisiana  Congress.  This  will  be  a  great 
opportunity  for  Louisiana  sugar  men  to  meet  the 
sugar  investigators  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  to  learn  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  We  in 
Louisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  must  put  this  Congress 
across  in  such  a  way  that  it  will   not  only  be  profit- 


able and  instructive  to  the  foreign  delegates,  but  en- 
joyable as  well.  We  want  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  successful  Sugar  Congresses  ever  held. 

The  delegates  to  this  Congress  will  assemble  in 
New  Orleans.  Possibly  two  days  will  be  spent  in  the 
city  visiting  the  sugar  industries  there.  Then  about 
four  or  five  days  will  be  spent  in  the  sugar  belt  visit- 
ing factories  and  fields.  The  delegates  will  then  be 
taken  to  Baton  Rouge  and  the  scientific  meetings  of 
the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

At  this  time  various  committees  are  being  appointed 
to  take  over  certain  duties.  Others  will  doubtless  be 
appointed  later. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.   W.  Edgerton, 

General  Secretary -Treasurer 
International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 

Sugarcane  Growers  Make  Gains 
Through  Better  Planting  Practices 

{Sent  to  the  Sugar  Bulletin  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture) 

A  good  stand  of  sugarcane,  essential  for  good  yields 
in  Louisiana  depends  a  great  deal  upon  three  major 
factors — time,  depth  and  rate  of  planting,  says  E.  V. 
Abbott  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that 
disease  resistant  varieties  are  planted. 

A  good  stand  requires  that  cuttings  germinate  well. 
Best  results  are  obtained  from  plantings  in  early 
August.      October    1     to    November    10,    and    in    the 


GARLAND 

WOOD  HUB  WHEELS 


WOOD  HUB  WHEELS  IN  ALL  SIZES  UP  TO  AND   INCLUDING  5'  6  "  DIAMETER 

GARLAND  WAGON  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Quality  Products  Since  1885 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Garland   Flexible  Four  and   Eight  Wheel  Trailers 

Haul-Offs,    Lumber    Buggies,    Carts,    Skidders,    Axles,    Steel    and     Wood    Parts 
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spring.  Each  period  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, although  August  plantings  of  some  varieties 
generally  result  in  high  germination  and  a  good  stand 
the  following  spring. 

Early  August  plantings  offer  some  relief  from  the 
fall  rush  of  work  and  escape  danger  of  red  rot  which 
occurs  frequently  in  fall  plantings.  The  cuttings 
germinate  quickly,  get  a  good  root  growth  before 
winter  freezes  and  are  firmly  established  when  the 
growing  season  starts  in  the  spring.  For  this  same 
reason  late  August  and  September  plantings  are  unde- 
sirable. The  plants  start  growth  but  do  not  become 
firmly  enough  established  to  withstand  winter  freezes. 
Plantings  in  the  fall,  October  1  to  November  10, 
will  lie  dormant  tTirough  the  winter  months  and  in 
most  instances  show  successful  germination  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  However,  this  long  period  in  the 
ground  may  induce  red  rot  damage. 

The  principal  drawback  to  spring  planting  is  the 
care  and  expense  necessary  to  carry  the  cane  cuttings 
through  the  winter. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
the  depth  of  planting,  although  Abbott  believes  the 
average  grower  tends  to  cover  his  seed  cuttings  too 
deeply. 

"While  covering  too  shallow  will  cause  seed  to  dry 
out,"  he  comments,  "covering  too  deep,  say  in  excess 
of  six  inches,  will  delay  and  often  prevent  germina- 
tion. Deep  covering  also  favors  spread  of  red  rot, 
which  develops  more  rapidly  in  dormant  than  in 
actively  growing  cane." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  pathologist,  a 
covering  of  five  to  six  inches  is  sufficient  for  fall  or 
summer  planting.  Washing  effects  of  winter  rains 
will  reduce  this  to  about  four  inches  by  the  time  the 
plants  start  growing  in  the  spring.  Best  stands  result 
where  the  soil  is  well  pulverized  and  packs  well  about 
the  seed  cane. 

Rate  of  planting  varies  with  different  varieties. 
Counts  in  plantation  fields  show  that  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  tons  of  the  P.O.J,  cane  cuttings 
per  acre  are  required  for  a  good  stand.  Varieties 
such  as  the  Co.  290,  with  longer  joints  and  greater 
diameter  of  stalk,  require  up  to  four  tons  an  acre. 
It  is  desirable  to  choose  cane  cuttings  free  of 
mosaic  disease,  Abbott  warns.  Some  planters  not 
only  are  roguing  seed  stock  but  go  a  step  farther 
in  establishing  seed  plots  of  all  commercial  varieties, 
where  the  seed  cane  can  be  given  heavier  fertiliza- 
tion and  other  special  treatment  not  practicable  in 
growing  mill  cane.  For  early  August  plantings,  where 
quick  germination  is  an  advantage,  many  growers  also 


are  topping  seed  cane  about  a  week  before  it  is  cut. 
This  causes  the  eyes  to  swell  before  planting  and 
hastens  germination. 


1936  Cane  Contract 

Mr.  M.  J.  Voorhies,  Chairman  of  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee,  stated  on  Sept.  29th  that  the  num- 
ber of  sugar  factories  that  had  agreed  up  to  that 
date  to  use  the  form  of  contract  proposed  by  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  was  34,  and  that  he 
expected  additional  ones  to  come  in.  The  notice  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Voorhies  Sept.  21st  requested  that  ac- 
ceptances be  filed  with  him  by  Sept.  28th. 


Handling  two  tons  at  a  grab  the  "AMEKICAN" 
Sing-le  Line  Grab  soon  "eats  up"  a  carload  of 
loose  cane  and  during  a  single  day  not  only 
keeps  the  carrier  constantly  busy,  but  stores  up 
enough  for  the  night  run  as  well.  Every  move- 
ment is  smooth  and  quiet  and  its  operation  is 
simple,  efficient  and  economical.  Let  us  send 
you  complete  details.    Write  today. 
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OIST     £     DERRICK     CO. 
ERRr       DERRICK       CO. 


Reserve   Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Qodchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618 — RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  MAin  0696-0697  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO..  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  fiank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La- 


Gay,  SUI.LIVAN  <&  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW  PEAS—FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.       NEW  ORLEANS,  U-  S.  A. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENICK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

Canal  Bank  Building 

NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 

OF   SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 
Pipe,   Boiler  Tubes,   Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 


CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  Ne^??  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO 

OF    LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEV/   ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  AH   Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of  Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,   La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


PULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON   MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.    OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
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Present  Confusion  Forecasts  Future  Conclusions 


{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


Frank  admission  must  be  made  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  confusion  as  a  result  of  attempting  to  com- 
prehend and  follow  the  policies  and  objectives  of  the 
AAA  with  regard  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1936,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  for  the  year  would  be  6,434,088  tons. 
On  April  10th  the  Secretary  revised  his  consumption 
estimate  by  increasing  it  to  6,609,625.  On  July  2nd 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  increased  the  quotas  for 
sugar  requirements  to  6,812,687  short  tons  raw  value. 
We  have  asked  the  Sugar  Section,  AAA,  for  the 
"available  statistics"  upon  which  were  determined 
these  increases  in  the  estimate  of  consumption  require- 
ments and  correspondingly  in  the  quotas,  but  we  are 
informed  that  no  statistics  are  available  to  us  except 
such  as  may  have  been  published  officially  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regularly  and  by  the 
Sugar  Section  periodically.  We  therefore  have  no 
alternative  except  to  make  an  effort  to  select  those 
figures  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
have  based  his  determinations.  Frankly,  we  could 
analyze  the  "available  statistics"  much  more  intelli- 
gently if  we  were  told  which  figures  were  used  and 
had  explained  to  us  why  they  were  selected. 

We  do  find  that  published  statistics  on  the  deliveries 
for  consumption  indicated  in  June  that  the  consump- 
tion requirements  of  the  United  States  for  1936  would 
be  greater  than  they  were  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1935,  but  we  also  find  in  the  statistics  published 
by  the  Sugar  Section  on  September  26th  that  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1936  the  deliveries  for  consump- 
tion are  actually  1.37%  lower  than  they  were  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1935.  This  obviously  shows 
that  the  upward  trend  of  consumption  which  existed 
in  June  \vas  changed  completely  and  has  become  a 
very  definite  downward  trend  as  compared  to  1935. 

We  also  find  that  the  actual  consumption  of  sugar 
in  1935  was  6,632,687  short  tons  raw  value,  which  is 
180,171    tons   less   than  the  present   estimate  of  con- 


sumption requirements  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  indicated  by  the  total  quotas  available  for  distri- 
bution in  1936. 

Now,  if  the  present  downward  trend  continues  for 
the  last  four  months  of  1936,  at  the  rate  of  1.37%, 
there  would  be  271,000  short  tons  surplus  quota  sugar. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  a  question  about  the 
"normal"  carry-over  of  sugar  by  refiners  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1st.  But  every  student  of  the  market  knows 
that  normalcy  in  carry-overs  has  been  drastically 
changed  since  the  quota  system  went  into  effect.  What 
was  a  normal  carry-over  prior  to  1934,  was  not  subject 
to  the  considerations  that  are  forced  through  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  sudden  change  as  of  January  1st  in  the 
matter  of  supply  and  demand  because  in  December  the 
quota  sugars  become  exhausted  and  in  January  the 
full  impact  of  the  total  quotas  being  made  available 
completely  reverses  the  situation  over-night.  The 
effect  on  the  market  in  the  past  has  been  to  create 
an  abnormal  difference  in  price  between  December 
deliveries  and  January  deliveries,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  a  40  point  premium  for  December  deliveries. 
The  existence  of  so  much  more  quota  sugar  than  is 
expected  to  be  required  for  consumption  purposes  in 
1936,  has  presently  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  No- 
vember quotations  down  to  the  January  price,  all 
of  which  is  very  harmful  to  the  grower  whose  price 
per  pound  of  sugarcane  is  dependent  to  a  very  large 
extent  upon  the  market  price  of  sugar  in  November 
and  December. 

If  we  may  judge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  atti- 
tude from  his  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  dated  May  7,  1936,  the  Secretary 
is  Inclined  to  price  fixing  at  some  point  approximating 
3^c  for  raw  sugar.  The  several  revisions  In  quotas 
made  this  year  were  coincident  with  rising  market 
prices  for  raw  sugar,  and  the  present  market  is  recog- 
nized by  everybody  in  sugar  circles  as  being  the  result 
of  an  over-supply  of  quota  sugars  made  available 
through    increased   estimate   of   consumption    require- 
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ments.  The  net  result  is  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  been  practically  nullified  and  the  buyers 
of  sugar  have  no  reason  to  be  concerned  about  the 
supply  which  naturally  lessens  their  demand. 

If  the  price  of  sugar  were  out  of  reason  today  or 
even  if  the  price  of  sugar  had  followed  the  increase  In 
cost  of  foods,  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  be  justified  in  the  sense  of  good  public 
policy  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  But  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  just  issued  an  official  report 
showing  that  sugar  is  selling  at  a  price  20%  less  than 
the  average  retail  cost  of  all  foods.  This  Department 
of  Labor  report  also  shows  that  as  of  September  15, 
1936,  the  cost  of  all  foods  had  increased  since  Novem- 
ber 15,  1935,  5.3%,  while  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  one  year  the  retail  price  of  sugar  had  decreased 
1.6%.  The  sugar  market  shows  that  the  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  sugar  during  this  period 
last  year  was  5.30c,  although  the  present  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  sugar  is  listed  at  4.75c,  and 
one  refiner  sold  October  deliveries  at  4.45c  and  is  now 
quoting  4.50c  for  November  and  December  deliveries. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  consumer  is  not  receiving  the  full  benefit 
of  the  decrease  in  market  prices  on  raw  sugar.  At  the 
same  time  we  know  that  the  sugarcane  grower  and 
sugar  beet  grower  are  suffering  definite  losses.  We 
submit  that  there  is  reason  for  our  confusion,  just 
as   there   is    reason   for  our   determination   to   ask  the 


next  Session  of  Congress  to  withdraw  the  discretionary 
powers  given  the  Secretary  under  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  and  to  put  into  the  law  the  exact  procedure  under 
which  the  sugar  quota  system  is  to  be  administered. 

Farm  Chemurgic  Council 

The  Southern  Conference  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  will  be  held  at  the  Southwestern  Louisiana 
Institute,  Lafayette,  La.,  on  October  15th,  16th  and 
17th.  The  Conference  is  being  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lafayette,  La.,  and  Beaumont,  Texas,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  and  a  very  ambitious  and  compre- 
hensive program  has  been  formulated.  The  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  Hon.  Richard  W.  Leche,  will  deliver  one 
address  of  welcome  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
at  10  A.  M.  October  15th,  and  the  Mayor  of  Lafayette, 
Hon.  J.  M.  Roy,  will  deliver  another.  Hon.  J.  E. 
McDonald,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Texas, 
will  respond.  Mr.  P.  B.  Doty,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  will  preside  over 
the  opening  session.  The  program  for  the  remainder  \^ 
of  the  first  day,  and  for  October  16th  and  17th,  is  as 
follows: 

ADDRESSES 
THE  ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSES  OF  FARM  CHEMURGIC— 
Mr.  Carl  B.  Fritsche,  Managing  Director,  Farm  Chemur- 
gic  Council,   Dearborn,   Mich. 
THE   UTILIZATION   OF  FARM   WASTES— Dr.   Henry  G. 
Knight,   Chief,   Bureau   of   Chemistry   and   Soils,   Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
CHEMURGY     IN    LEGISLATION— Honorable     Robert    L. 

Mouton. 
Announcements:     Dr.   H.   L.    Griffin,   Chairman   of   Local 
Committee,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute. 

12:00  NOON 
Luncheon,    Banquet    Hall,    Evangeline    Hotel,    for    Repre- 
sentatives of  Farm  Chemurgic,  Committee  Members,  and 
Speakers,  meeting  with  the  Lafayette  Rotary  Club. 
Presiding:     President    E.    L.    Stephens,    Southwestern 
Louisiana  Institute. 

1:30  P.  M. 
Tour  of  the  Evangeline  Country  ^ 

Courtesy  cars  will  take  visitors  to  Evangeline  Park  and    j^ 
Oak,  St.  John  Sugar  Factory,  Godchaux'  Rice  Mill,  Jeff-    ^ 
erson  Island  Salt  Mine  and  the  Peoples  Cotton  Oil  Mill. 
FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  16 
9:00  A.  M. 
General  Topic:      Cotton  and  Its  By-Products. 

Presiding:     Mr.     Victor     Schoffelmayer,     Agricultural 
Editor,   Dallas   Morning   News. 
ADDRESS 
COTTON   IN   THE    SOCIAL   AND    ECONOMIC    LIFE    OF 
THE  SOUTH— Mr.  N.  C.  Williamson,  President,  Ameri- 
can Cotton  Cooperative  Association,  New  Orleans,  La. 
PAPERS 
COTTON  IN  ROAD  BUILDING— Mr.   Charles   K.   Everett, 
Manager,    New   Uses    Section,    Cotton    Textile    Institute, 
New  York. 
THE    SOCIAL   AND    ECONOMIC    IMPORTANCE    OF    DO- 
MESTIC FATS  AND  OILS— Dr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Secretary, 
American   Margarine   Institute,   Washington,   D.   C. 
NEW  USES  FOR  COTTON   SEED  OIL— Mr.  A.  L.  Ward, 
Director,    Educational    Service,    National    Cotton    Seed 
Products  Association,  Dallas,  Texas. 
DESIRABILITY    OF    ESTABLISHING    IN    THE    SOUTH- 
ERN COTTON  BELT  A  RESEARCH   INSTITUTE— Dr. 
A.  B.  Conner,  Director,  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Discussion     Leader:      Mr.     Donald    Comer.     President, 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association,  Avon- 
dale   Mills,    Birmingham,   Alabama. 
2:00  P.  M. 
General   Topic:      Sugarcane  and   Its  By-Producta. 

Presiding:      Mr.    C.     D.     Kemper,    Manager,     Sterling 
Sugars,  Inc.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
ADDRESSES 
THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  AS  A  VITAL  FACTOR  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SYSTEM— Dr.  J. 
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A.  Brock,  Educational  Secretary  Farmers  and  Manufac- 
turers Beet  Sugar  Association. 
ECONOMIC   PROBLEMS   OF   THE   SUGARCANE   INDUS- 
TRY— Mr.  C.  D.  Kemper. 

PAPERS 
MANUFACTURE  OF  ALCOHOL  FROM  SUGARCANE  BY- 
PRODUCTS— Dr.  W.  L.  Owen,  Consulting  Bacteriologist, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
INDUSTRIAL  UTILIZATION  OF  SUGARCANE  FIBERS— 
Dr.  T.  B.  Munroe,  Vice  President,  Celotex  Corporation, 
Chicago,   111. 
THE  USE  OF  BAGASSE  IN  ANIMAL  FEED  AND  PLANT 
MULCHES— Mr.  Walter  Godchaux,  Vice  President,  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
PROGRESS   IN  CHEMURGY— Dr.  Harry  E.   Barnard,   Di- 
rector of  Research,  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 
Discussion  Leaders:  Dr.  Charles  E.  Coates,  Dean,  Col- 
lege   of    Applied    Science,    Louisiana    State    Uni- 
versity;   Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bates,  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards, Washington,  D.  C. 
7:00  P.  M. 
Banquet,    Southwestern    Louisiana    Institute    Dining    Hall 
Songs  by  Southwestern  Male  Quartet 
Dances  by  Young  Women  Students  of  Southwestern 
Toastmaster,  Mr.  P.  B.  Doty. 

ADDRESSES 
THE    ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    CHEMURGY— Mr.    Wheeler 

McMillen,  Editor,  Country  Home,  New  York. 
WHAT    CHEMURGY    CAN    DO    FOR    THE    SOUTH— Mr. 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Southeastern 
Cottons,  Incorporated,  New  York. 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  SOUTH— Mr.  James  A. 
Lee,  Managing  Editor,  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  En- 
gineering, New  York. 
CHEMURGIC    CROPS    IN   PICTURES— Arthur    Lawrence, 
Luling  Foundation,  Luling,  Texas. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  17 

FINAL  SESSION 

9:00  A.  M. 

General  Topic:     Rice,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Wood  Pulp,  Naval 

Stores,  Tung  Oil,  Soy  Beans. 
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Presiding:      Hon.    Harry   D.    Wilson,   Commissioner   of 
Agriculture  and   Immigration,   Louisiana 
PAPERS 
THE    AMERICAN    RICE    INDUSTRY— Mr.    W.    M.    Reid, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Rice  Millers  Association, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
WIDER  USES  FOR  RICE  AND  ITS  BY-PRODUCTS— Mr. 
H.  E.  Gardner,  C.  E.,  Beaumont,  Texas,   (With  Southern 
Alkali  Corporation,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas). 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  WIDER  PRODUCTION  OF  NAVAL 
STORES  IN  THE  SOUTH— Captain  I.  F.  Eldredge,   Di- 
rector of  Surveys,  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
PROGRESS   OF   THE   TUNG   OIL   INDUSTRY— Dr.   C.   C. 
Concannon,  Chief,  Chemical  Division,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 
STARCH  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  FROM  SWEET  POTA- 
TOES—Dr.    H.    S.    Paine,   Chief,    Carbohydrate   Research 
Division,   Bureau   of  Chemicals   and   Soils,   Washington, 
D.  C. 
INDUSTRIAL    UTILIZATION    OF    SOY    BEANS— R.    L. 
Himes,  General  Manager,  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
THE  SOUTH  AS  A  FUTURE  SOURCE  OF  WOOD  PULP— 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty,  Director,  Pulp  and  Paper  Labora- 
tory, Savannah,  Ga. 

Discussion  Leader:  Captain  A.  H.  Boyt,  President, 
American  Rice  Growers  Association,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 

ADJOURNMENT 
NOTE: 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  South- 
v/estern  Louisiana  Institute. 

Courtesy  cars  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  speakers 
and  guests. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  papers  be  limited  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Tickets  for  the  luncheon  Thursday  and  the  banquet 
Friday  evening  will  be  on  sale  at  the  registration  desk. 

Reservations  at  the  Gordon  or  Evangeline  Hotel  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  George  H.  Gardiner,  Secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  program,  the  after- 
noon session  on  October  16th  will  be  devoted  to  the 
sugar  industry,  and  our  cane  growers  and  sugar  manu- 
facturers as  well  as  business  men  who  are  interested 
in  developing  the  sugar  industry  and  its  by-products 
ought  to  be  present  in  large  numbers.  The  Farm 
Chemurgic  movement  is  educational,  progressive  and 
intensely  practical  and  the  Conference  at  Lafayette 
marks  its  introduction  into  this  section. 


Duty  and  Quota  Both  Evaded 

On  September  3rd.  1936,  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  issued  the  following  official  re- 
lease: 

"The  quantities  of  sirups  and  sugar  mixtures  which  com- 
pete with  ordinary  sugar  and  which  can  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1936  have  been 
limited  by  quota  regulations  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  Public  Resolution 
No.  109,  approved  June  19,  1936.  Any  such  products 
brought  in  for  use  as  livestock  feed  or  distillation  are 
exempted  from   quotas. 

"The  quotas  which  are  established  by  General  Sirup 
Quota  Regulations,  Series  1,  No.  1,  approved  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  today  are  as  follows: 

Quotas  in  terms  of 
gallons  of  72  per  cent 
Area  total  sugar  content 

Cuba  7.937,453 

Dominican  Republic  830,894 

Great  Britain  16,368 

Other  foreign  countries  0 


8,784,715 
"All  importations  since  January  1,  1936  are  to  be  counted 
against  the  above  quotas. 

"A  study  was  undertaken  several  months  ago  by  the 
Sugar  Section  on  the  importations  of  different  grades  of 
edible  molasses,  sirups,  and  'sugar  mixtures  imported  into 
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the  United  States  in  recent  years  in  order  to  determine 
wliether  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and 
Public  Resolution  No.  109,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  quotas  on  these  products  should  be  made  effective.  It 
has  been  found  that  limitation  on  the  importations  of 
sirups  and  sugar  mixtures  which  compete  with  ordinary 
sugar  was  necessary  to  protect  the  operations  of  the  sugar 
quota  system  established  under  the  Act." 

This  Rulino-  did  not  come  a  moment  too  soon  and 
perhaps  vv^ould  not  have  come  until  later,  if  at  all, 
had  not  very  positive  objections  to  the  importation  of 
the  commodities  referred  to  been  registered  repeatedly 
with  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League  and  other  interested  parties. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  intention  to  clean  up  by 
means  of  such  importations  we  print  below  the  text  of 
a  letter  sent  out  by  a  New  York  brokerage  firm  point- 
ing out  the  possibilities  and  seeking  agents: 

New  Yorlf,  August  23.  1936. 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  exclusive  U.  S.  agents  for  

of  Havana,  Cuba,  who  are  manufacturing  and  shipping 
liere  a  syrup  made  from  a  good  grade  of  standard  refined 
sugar. 

We  are  looking  for  an  agent  for  your  marltet.  Our 
principals  insist  that  the  agent  with  whom  we  tie  up  for 
your  territory  must  buy  at  least  one  tank  car  of  the  ma- 
terial more  or  less  immediately  as  an  evidence  of  good 
laith  that  he  can  do  business. 

The  story  of  this  syrup  situation  is  about  as  follows: 

There  have  been  rumors  that  the  government  would 
place  quotas  on  syrup.*  We  believe  that  quotas  may  be 
put  on  syrup  during  1937  but  not  before.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  some  of  the  proposed  sugar  legislation,  a 
method  of  determining  syrup  quotas  was  outlined  and 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  govern- 
ment would  undertake  placing  quotas  on  Syrup  even  next 
year  until  new  sugar  legislation  was  passed  and  this  might 
be  qiuite  late  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  reason 
we  think  that  quotas  will  not  be  put  on  syrup  this  year 
is  because  the  sugar  law  provided  that  the  basing  of  any 
quota  must  be  on  the  importations  of  previous  years.  As 
importation  of  the  syrup  this  year  largely  exceeds  other 
years,  it  is  mathematically  impossible  for  the  government 

*(Tlils  bas  since  been   done). 
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to  fix  to  an  annual  quota  under  the  authority  of  sugar  act 
sufficiently  large  to  prevent  the  immediate  shutting  off  of 
further  imports.  We  believe  that  any  such  arbitrary  action 
would  have  serious  repercussions  because  many  of  the 
trade  are  relying  on  this  product  even  if  necessary  to  pay 
a  substantial  advance  from  present  values  and  it  is  there- 
fore our  opinion  that  no  quotas  will  be  placed  on  svrup 
until  1937. 

We  are  sending  you  a  sample  of  the  syrup  by  air  mail 
and  attach  an  analysis  from  which  j'ou  will  note  that  a 
certain  amount  of  the  total  sugar  has  been  inverted.  As 
you  undoubtedly  know,  this  to  some  extent  restricts  the 
use  of  the  product  although  in  certain  industries  inverted 
sugar  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  straight 
sucrose.  We  can  arrange  for  a  larger  but  not  a  smaller 
amount  of  invert.  This  product  can  be  used  in  ice  cream. 
preserving,  canning,  beverages  and  beverage  syrups,  and 
in  the  blending  of  molasses  and  syrup.  It  has  also  been 
sold  to  candy  manufacturers  who  make  gum  drops,  jelly 
beans  and  marshmallows.  With  the  high  price  of  glucose, 
it  would  seem  to  us  that  it  could  be  used  in  many  other 
products  where  glucose  is  currently  used. 

Presumably  there  are  people  in  your  territory  who  are 
now  equipped  with  tanks  who  could  use  this  syrup  in  tank 
car  lots.  You  will  probably  also  find  that  automobile 
tank  equipment  is  available  in  your  market  and  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  place  a  car  on  the  siding  of  the  larg- 
est buyer  and  draw  off  truck  lots  for  some  of  the  smaller 
buyers.  Another  means  of  distribution  is  in  drums. 
Wholesale  sugar  distributors  could  unquestionably  sell  a 
large  quantity  of  this  syrup  to  the  smaller  manufacturers 
by  first  packing  in  drums  of  50  gallons  each.  In  certain 
markets  there  are  storage  tanks  and  barrelling  equipment 
already  in  existence  for  glucose,  etc.  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  advice  as  to  whether  such  equipment  is  avail- 
able in  your  market.  If  not,  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
put  this  syrup  in  drums  by  making  a  connection  to  the 
approximately  six  inch  opening  of  the  tank  car  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  flow  to  about  two  and  one  half  inches  with 
a  shut  off  at  the  end  of  the  line  where  the  material  is 
poured  into  the  barrel.  Thus  the  drums  or  barrels  could 
be  efficiently  filled  by  hand.  Clean  second  hand  glucose 
barrels  would  probably  be  the  most  economical  in  first 
cost,  but  refillable  metal  drums  might  be  more  economical 
in  the  long  run. 

The  syrup  is  shipped  directly  from  Cuba  via  Seatrain 
in  tank  cars  of  about  10,000  gallons  each  whicli  on  a  dry 
basis  is  equivalent  to  about  S20  bags  of  refined  sugar. 
The  cars  in  which  the  syrup  are  sliipped  are  rented  for 
periods  of  six  months  or  more  from  one  of  the  tank  car 
companies  and  are  lined  with  a  special  enamel  paint  which 
transports  the  syrup  in  excellent  condition. 

Forty  eight  hours  free  time  is  allowed  for  discharge  and 
the  demurrage  thereafter  is  $2.00  a  day  for  four  days  and 
$5.00  a  day  thereafter.  The  reason  we  give  you  this  detail 
on  the  demurrage  is  that  a  car  can  be  held  on  demurrage 
for  a  reasonable  time  and  thereby  avoid  the  cost  of  tank 
equipment.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  delay 
as  our  principals  have  to  pay  car  rentage  in  addition  to 
the  demurrage  which  would  be  paid  to  the  railroad. 

Our  principals  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  price 
to  make  it  worth  while  for  agents  to  actively  push  this 
business  because  they  are  desirous  of  getting  the  largest 
possible  volume  of  business  immediately. 

Whoever  undertakes  this  business  in  your  market  must 
actively  push  the  sale  of  these  syrups  to  that  class  of 
trade  who  are  now  purchasing  sugar  from  refiners  as  well 
as  arrange  with  wholesale  distributors  for  its  distribution 
in  drums. 

Confirmer  credits  will  have  to  be  established  in  a  New 
York  bank  for  the  payment  of  all  syrup.  We  cannot  give 
you  the  exact  price  at  this  time,  but  you  can  rely  upon  it 
that  it  will  be  substantially  below  the  price  of  sugar. 
freight  prepaid  your  market  on  the  basis  of  the  sugar  in 
the  syrup.  It  is  up  to  you  whether  you  open  the  credit 
vitli  yotir  own  repourcos  or  whether  you  ninlro  a  little  less 
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and  have  one  of  the  users  of  syrup  open  the  credit  tor  you. 
You  decide  the  amount  that  you  should  make.  We  quote 
you  a  net  price.  The  theory  behind  this  is  that  our  prin- 
cipals want  to  make  the  proposition  so  attractive  that  it 
vfiU  be  actively  pushed  at  this  time. 

Because  of  the  time  element  and  not  knowing  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  would  be  interested  in  this  proposition, 
we  have  written  to  a  few  other  brokers  in  your  city.  We 
would  appreciate  a  reply  by  return  air  mail.  We  do  not 
expect  you  to  agree  to  take  a  car  of  this  syrup  promptly 
without  knowing  the  price,  l)ut  correspondence  is  useless 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  take  a  car  provided  the  price 
is  satisfactory.  In  your  reply,  please  give  us  a  telephone 
number  to  which  we  could  place  a  two  number  call  between 
the  hours  of  6:00  and  7:00  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  evenings. 

Any  arrangement  would  exclude 

Company  with  whom  we  are  negotiating  directly. 

Yours  very  truly, 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the 
definition  of  sugar  includes  "edible  molasses,  sirups 
and  any  mixture  containing  sugar."  Section  8a  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  quotas  on  sugar 
brought  into  the  United  States,  and  under  the  defini- 
tion above  quoted  any  importation  of  invert  sirup  or 
edible  molasses  could  and  should  be  charged  against 
the  sugar  quota  of  the  importing  country.  In  addition. 
Section  8a(I)(D)  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
separate  quotas  for  "edible  molasses,  sirups  and  sugai 
mixtures"  either  as  a  part  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
quotas  established  for  sugar. 

For  the  reason  that  such  invert  sirups  and  high 
testing  molasses  are  used  in  part  to  fill  the  consump- 
tion requirements  of  sugar  and  because  such  sirups 
and  molasses  enter  directly  into  competition  with  cry- 
stallized sugar,  particularly  for  use  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  cake,  candy  and  ice  cream,  the  increasing 
importations  of  sugar  in  these  forms  has  been  render- 
ing ineffective  and  inefficient  the  administration  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  cane  refiners  and  distrib- 


(     \ 


Full-revolving,  so  that  when  properly  placed  It 
reaches  the  carrier  platform,  the  railroad  track 
and  the  cart  path,  the  "AMERICAN"  Crane  pro- 
vides an  even  feed  of  cane  to  the  carrier,  targe 
capacity  and  wide  reach  insures  handling  the 
cane  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  mill.  Available  in 
3,  5  or  6  ton  sizes,  with  CO,  80  or  100  foot  booms. 
Full  details  on  request. 


DERRICK      CO. 
DERRICK       CO. 


//  you  make  cane  syrups 
for  table  use: 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 


E5  P"  Q   that  the  consumer  wants  syrups   that 
^  ^  **   wii!  not  "sugar"  or  ferment. 

r^OWV/FRTIT  ^"«''^'®^  y®"  ^°  make  such  syrups — syrups  of 
O  l,^  IM  V  C.  ri  I  I  I  j^igjj  density  that  will  not  "sugar"  and  which 
are  protected  against  fermentation. 

r^OWV/FRTIT    **  "^^  ^  chemical  nor  a  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast 

_J !_   enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Refer  to  page  6 — Aug'. 
15th,  1936,  issue.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletin, 
"Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Sirup  from  Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut 
Sugar  Cane.") 


^e  highly  concentrated  invertase  of  standardized  activftiji 
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utors  of  crystallized  sugar  have  been  forced  for  com- 
petitive reasons  to  become  purchasers  of  invert  sirups 
or  high  testing  molasses,  contrary  to  their  own  wishes, 
and  marketing  practices.  This  disruption  in  the 
marketing  of  sugar,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the  fact 
that  these  importations  were  not  charged  against  the 
sugar  quota  made  it  imperative  that  this  miscarriage 
of  the  intent  of  the  law  be  corrected. 

All  importations  of  invert  sirups  and  edible  molasses 
ought  to  be  charged  against  the  sugar  quota  of  the 
producing  area,  and  the  estimate  of  consumption  re- 
quirements for  the  United  States  ought  to  include  the 
consumption  of  such  sirups  and  molasses,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  should  be  separate  quotas  for  edible  molas- 
ses, sirups  and  sugar  mixtures  limiting  the  amounts 
which  can  be  imported  in  this  form,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  amounts  of  refined  sugar  which  can  be 
imported  are  limited.  The  League's  Washington  Man- 
ager, Mr.  Bourg,  protested  to  Secretary  Wallace 
accordingly. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  unfair  and  insidious  fea- 
tures of  the  importation  of  these  so-called  syrups  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Murphy  of  New  Orleans, 
who  is  First  Vice  President  of  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association.     In  his  analysis  Mr.  Murphy  says: 

■'In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  calculate  the  price  (dry  value)  at  which  melted 
Cuban  granulated  sugar  can  be  delivered  to  the  American 
manufacturer  without  paying  in  full  the  present  low 
duty  on   dry  sugar. 

"It  requires  8.2  pounds  of  sugar  with  added  water  to 
produce  a  sugar  syrup  of  72  Brix,  slightly  above  the  con- 
sistency of  most  table  syrups.  Such  a  syrup,  whether 
inverted  or  not,  would  show  a  total  sugar  content  of  65 
or  66  per  cent  which  would  fix  the  import  duty  (as  syrup) 
at  slightly  over  5  cents  per  gallon.  The  freight  rate  on 
such  syrup  from  Cuba  is  IV2  cents  per  gallon  plus  a  charge 
for  transporting  the  empty  tank  car  equivalent  to  lU 
cents  per  gallon.  We  will  neglect  for  the  time  being  the 
cost  of  melting  the  granulated  sugar  and  inverting  the 
resultant  syrup  and  boiling  the  syrup  up  to  72  Brix,  all 
of  which  operations  would  very  slightly,  if  any,  exceed  the 
cost  of  one  cent  per  gallon  of  syrup  if  a  volume  w^as  being 
handled. 

"The  cost  of  10,000  gallons  of  melted  Cuban  granulated 
sugar  delivered  American  port  duty  paid  would  figure. 
82,000  lb.  granulated  sugar  @  IVoc  per  lb.  $1,230.00 

Duty  @  5.15325c  per  gallon  657c  total  sugars  515.33 

Freight  loaded  car  li/oc  per  gal.  150.00 

Freight  empty  car  125.00 


Total  delivered  import  duty  paid  $2,020.33 

"A  cost  of  $2020.33  for  10,000  gallons  of  melted  sugar 
syrup  containing  the  sweetening  (or  dry  sugar)  value  of 
82,000  pounds  of  standard  granulated  sugar  is  equivalent 
to  pricing  standard  granulated  sugar  to  all  American 
users  of  standard  granulated  sugar  who  can  use  their 
sugar  in  melted  form  at  $2.46  per  hundred  pounds  at  the 
seaport.      This    also    means    a    sugar    syrup    of    acceptable 
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density  with  any  desired  ratio  of  sucrose  to  glucose  at  less 
than  twenty-one  cents  per  gallon  at  the  seaport  which 
syrup  at  that  price  will  inevitably  displace  glucose  at 
present  prices.  It  is  impossible  for  the  American  Sugar 
Reflnfng  Industry,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Industry,  or 
the  American  Corn  Sugar  Industry,  or  the  American  Cane 
Sugar  Industry  to  meet  this  unfair  competition.  Sugar 
melted  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  quota  restrictions 
and/or  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  fixed  by  law 
on  dry  sugar  should  be  barred  from  entering  this  country, 
because  melted  sugar  is  sold  to  be  used  for  the  identical 
purposes  for  which  dry  sugar  is  always  available  in  quan- 
tity and  the  use  of  imported  melted  sugar  displaces  an 
equivalent  amount  of  American  dry  sugar.  Since  more 
than  40  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  American 
public  is  used  by  manufacturers,  and  since  most,  if  not 
all,  manufacturers  using  sugar  can  use  melted  sugar  to 
advantage,  over  quota,  duty  evading,  foreign  melted  sugar 
constitutes  a  very  serious  menace  to  all  American  beet 
producers  and  to  all  cane  producers  of  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Louisiana." 


STATEMENT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGEMKN  X,     CIK- 

CULATION,    ETC.,    REQUIKED    BY    THE    ACTS    OF 

CONGRESS     or    AUGUST     24,     1913,    AND 

MARCH    3,    1933. 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  for  October  1,  1030.  State  of  Louisiana,  Parish  of 
Orleans. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  the  State  and  parish 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  the  follow- 
ing Is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  em- 
bodied in  section  5.37,  Postal  Laws  and  Kegulntions,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publislier,  The 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  V.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  Kew  Orleans, 
La.;  Editor,  Ueginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Managing 
Editor,  none;  Business  Manager,  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  New  Or- 
leans,  La. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  R.  L.  Baker,  Napolcon- 
ville.  La.,  President;  Edward  J.  Gay,  Phumemine,  La.,  Vice- 
President;   Frank   L.   Barker,  Lockport,   La.,   Secretary-Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,   or  other  securities   are   none. 

ANDREW    W.    DYKERS, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn    to   and    subscribed    before    me    this    28th    day    of    Sep- 
tember, 1936. 

ARTHUR  A.   DE   LA  HOUSSAYB, 

Notary    Public. 
(Seal) 

(My    commission    expires    at    death  ) 
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The  Economic  Problems  of  the  Sugarcane  Industry 

A71  Address  by  C.  D.  Kemper  of  Franklin,  Louisiana,    C/iairman    of    the    Legislative    Committee    of    The 

American   Sugar   Cane  League   of   the   U.   S.   A. 

Delivered  on  October  16,  1936  at  the  SOUTHERN     CHEMURGIC   CONFERENCE   held   at   Lafayette, 

Louisiana,  October   15,    16,    17,    1936. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  has  to  do  with  the 
Economic  Problem.s  of  the  sugar  cane  industry.  This 
is  an  all  embracing  topic.  There  are  many  phases 
that  enter  into  the  economic  planning  necessary  to 
meet  the  ever  changing  conditions  that  obtain  in 
our  industry. 

We  have  just  listened  to  a  very  able  address  by  Dr. 
Brock.*  Before  proceeding  with  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  endorse  what  was  said  by  Dr.  Brock  and  I  wish 
to  pledge  to  him  and  his  associates  the  continued 
cooperation  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League.  Dr. 
Brock  very  ably  outlined  the  importance  of  the 
Domestic  sugar  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  system  of  this  nation.  He  also 
ernphasized  the  importance  of  working  in  harmony 
with  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Council,  who  seek  to 
encourage  "A  wider  use  of  farm  products  in  industry 
through  the  application  of  Chemistry  and  Science." 

We  have  on  our  program  today,  several  other 
speakers  who  will  address  you  on  the  application  of 
Chemistry  and  science  in  the  wider  use  of  farm 
products.  All  of  these  addresses,  like  the  address  of 
Dr.  Brock,  concern  the  Economic  Problems  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  Producers  of  Louisiana. 

The  economics  of  the  sugar  cane  industry  of  Louis- 
iana can  be  materially  improved  by  the  adoption  of 
more  modern  implements  on  the  farm  and  by  the  in- 
stallation of  more  efficient  machinery  in  the  factories. 
We  have  been  slowly  improving  our  yields  per  acre 
and  our  recoveries  in  the  factory.  We  look  forward 
with  much  hope  to  the  day  when  we  may  be  in  finan- 
cial condition  to  make  wider  use  of  farm  products 
which  now  go  to  waste.  The  money  for  some  of  these 
capital  investments  will  be  available  only  when  we  can 

*[Dr.  Brock's  address  will  appear  in  a  later  edition 
of   the   Sugar  Bulletin.] 


induce  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law  such  a  sugar  bill  as  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  during  the  last  session  by  Senator  John  H. 
Overton  of  Louisiana.  This  fair  state  has  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  Administration  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Amendment.  The  Act  provided  in  clear 
language  that  producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  were  to  be  guaranteed  parity  prices  based  upon 
the  1909-14  base  period.  The  sugar  quotas  allotted 
to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Philippine  Islands,  Con- 
tinental beets  and  the  State  of  Florida,  were  in  each 
case  more  sugar  than  has  been  produced  by  each 
area  during  the  base  period  of  1909-14.  Each  of 
the  areas  therefore  was  given  a  guarantee  of  a  price 
that  was  above  the  income  parity  of  the  base  period. 
Louisiana  was  the  only  area  and  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  did  not  receive  what  Congress  intended 
that  we  should  have.  Our  quota  was  arbitrarily  fixed 
as  220,800  tons  of  sugar  when  our  production  in 
1909-14  period  was  325,000  tons.  We  therefore 
received  30  odd  per  cent  less  than  the  income  parity 
which  was  guaranteed  in  the  Act. 

Last  season  our  farmers  were  operating  under 
production  adjustment  contracts  that  stipulated  the 
exact  number  of  acres  of  cane  that  each  grower  was 
entitled  to  grow.  The  total  number  of  acres  of  cane 
thus  fixed  by  the  AAA  was  100,000  acres  less  than 
the  number  of  acres  of  cane  under  cultivation  in 
Louisiana  in  the  base  period  1909-14.  Many  of 
these  contracted  acres  of  cane  were  of  varieties  fur- 
nished the  farmers  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department.  We 
had  an  almost  perfect  growing  and  harvesting  season. 
The  result  in  yields  per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  exceeded  any  record  made  in  Louisiana  since  the 
year  1904,  when  we  had  a  similar  ideal  season.  We 
produced   333,000  tons  of  sugar.     Each   farmer  was 
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ting  sales  of  our  sugar  to  these  same  eastern  refiners. 
The  Sugar  Section  released  the  in-bond  over-quota 
sugar  to  the  eastern  refiners.  We  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  our  surplus  sugar  and  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  declined  steadily  until  it  reached  the  low 
price  of  3.10.  The  average  price  of  raw  sugar  for 
the  marketing  season  of  Louisiana  last  year  was  only 
^3.22.  Compare  this  price  with  the  price  of  sugar 
in  June,  1936,  when  Cuba  and  other  off-shore  areas 
were  marketing  their  sugars.  Refiners  are  heavy 
buyers  of  raw  sugar  in  June  each  year,  as  the  period 
of  peak  consumption  is  July  and  August.  The  mar- 
ket price  of  sugar  in  June  was  3.85.  One  refiner 
paid  3.88  for  12,000  tons  Philippine  sugar  on  June 
16th. 
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penalized  $2.00  per  ton  of  cane  for  each  ton  pro- 
duced above  his  previously  estimated  base  until  his 
excess  reached  ten  percent;  and  $3.00  per  ton  for 
each  ton  produced  above  ten  per  cent  excess.  These 
penalties  amounted  to  one  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  No  other  producing  area  was 
penalized  as  none  of  them  produced  a  sufficient 
amount  of  sugar  to  exceed  their  already  liberal 
quotas. 

"These  things  to  hear,"  should  not  Congress  come 
to  our  rescue  so  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  operate 
our  farms  under  the  same  advantages  as  are  accorded 
other  states  of  the  Union.'' 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Amendment,  sugar 
quotas  arc  fixed.  The  Secretary  of _  Agriculture  has 
the  authority  to  ascertain  consumption  figures  with 
a  view  to  arranging  the  total  quotas  in  a  sum  equal 
to  the  total  consumption  requirements.  In  October, 
1935,  the  sugar  refiners  on  the  eastern  sea-board 
advised  the  Sugar  Section  that  while  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  sugar  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  raw  sugars  available 
to  operate  the  eastern  refineries  through  December. 
These  refiners  requested  that  they  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  in  bond  over-quota  raw  sugars  that  had 
been  [ilaced  in  warehouses  in  the  eastern  ports.  At 
that  very  moment  Louisiana  producers  were  negotia- 


On  July  2nd,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  released 
some  more  sugar.  Our  market  has  been  declining 
ever  since  this  last  release  of  sugar,  and  as  the  Louis- 
iana cane  growers  again  are  about  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket, we  find  the  price  of  raw  sugar  at  3.35. 

Cuba  is  a  foreign  country.  That  island  produces  / 
about  2,700,000  tons  of  sugar.  Cuba  has  a  United  v 
States  quota  of  2,000,000  tons  under  the  Jones-Costi- 
gan Amendment.  Cuba  sells  part  of  the  700,000  tons 
of  excess  sugar  on  the  world  market  at  less  than  one 
cent  per  pound  and  sells  the  2,000,000  tons  sugar  on 
the  American  market  at  a  price  that  will  average 
more  than  2i^c  per  pound.  Cuba  has  a  net  advan- 
tage of  l^^c  per  pound  in  this  market  on  2,000,000 
tons  of  sugar  which,  when  computed  to  dollars, 
amounts  to  $60,000,000.00.  It  is  urged  by  the  admin- 
istration that  Cuba  will  spend  most  of  this  money  in 
the  United  States  for  lard  and  automobiles.  After 
all,  if  a  portion  of  this  liberal  Cuban  quota  were 
given  to  Louisiana,  we  could  put  into  cultivation 
250,000  acres  of  idle  good  sugar  cane  land  and  we 
would  spend  all  of  the  money  in  the  United  States. 
Part  of  this  additional  money  would  be  spent  in  the 
employment  of  men  who  are  now  on  relief.  Part 
would  be  spent  for  materials  and  supplies  that  are  - 
produced  in  the  L^nited  States,  thereby  increasing  (^ 
employment  in  other  sections  of  our  great  country. 
We  would  then  have  some  money  with  which  to 
install  the  necessary  specially  designed  machinery  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  that  are  going  to  be  made 
to  us  today  by  speakers  who  will  appear  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Farm  Chemurglc  Council. 

We  are  American  Farmers.  We  spend  all  of  our 
gross  receipts  in  America.  We  spend  a  lot  of  our 
money  for  taxes.  Our  taxes  have  Increased  for  many 
reasons.  One  of  the  causes  of  Increased  taxes  Is  the 
fact  that  the  duty  formerly  paid  by  Cuba  on  their 
sugars  entering  the  LTnited  States  has  been  reduced 
by  this  administration  from  two  cents  per  pound  to 
nine  tenths  of  a  cent.  This  reduction  of  duty  on 
2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  represents  a  loss  in  revenues 
to  the  Treasury  Department  of  $44,000,000.00  annu- 
ally. 

I  was  asked  to  talk  on  our  economic  problems.  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  the  most  proxi- 
mate problem  with  which  we  are  confronted.  When 
we  begin  to  receive  fair  treatment  from  Washington, 
we  can  go  forward  in  our  Industry.  We  will  then 
make  full  use  of  our  farm  products.  We  will  then 
be  in  a  position  to  accept  and  act  upon  the  aid  that 
is  being  offered  by  the  Farm  Chemurglc  Council  and 
the  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc. 
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I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  the  title  of  the 
paper  requested  of  me  somewhat. 

I  have  added  "litter"  to  the  other  two  uses  of 
bagasse,  namely,  for  animal  feed  and  for  plant 
mulches. 

My  reason  for  this  is  that  the  use  of  bagasse  for 
poultry  litter  and  animal  bedding  is  a  very  important 
one,  the  demand  for  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  offers  the  greatest  potential 
tonnage  of  any  of  the  three  usages  that  I  will  talk 
to  you  about. 

In  addition,  after  being  used  as  a  poultry  litter  and 
animal  bedding,  it  is  in  excellent  condition  for  use 
as  plant  mulch    and   for  soil   mixtures. 

The  word  "bagasse"  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
term  "bagazo"  or  "bagaco",  meaning  an  agricultural 
waste. 

In  the  case  of  sugarcane,  bagasse  is  the  expressed 
residue  in  making  cane  juice  for  the  manufacture  of 
rum  or  sugar. 

Bagasse  for  Animal   Feed 

The  principal  nutrients  of  feed  for  animals  consist 
of  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats,  fibre  and  certain 
mineral  salts  and  vitamins. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  these  must  be  combined 
in  certain  proportions,  and  the  combination  must  be 
palatable. 

Sugarcane  bagasse,  properly  prepared  by  quick 
and  efficient  dehydration  and  selection  of  the  most 
nutritious  particles  offers  an  important  carbonaceous 
food  for  animals.  In  fact,  sugarcane  comes  very  near 
being  a  pure  carbohydrate  plant,  since  all  of  its 
sugar,  pulp  and  molasses  come  under  this  heading; 
the  sugar  is  used  as  a  carbonaceous  food  for  humans; 
the  molasses  is  extensively  used  for  animals. 

Why  not  the  bagasse  or  cane  pulp  also.'' 

Thus  far,  cane  pulp,  although  it  contains  over  55% 
digestible  nutrients,  according  to  the  latest  edition 
of  Morrison  &  Henry,  has  received  but  very  little 
attention  from  farmers  and  feeders. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  know  of  only  one 
plantation  that  is  using  cane  pulp  extensively  in  feed- 
ing its  work  stock.  This  is  at  Honakaa  Sugar  Com- 
pany, which  has  constantly  been  using  same  since 
1927,  and  very  successfully.  The  Manager  of  this 
plantation  wrote  me  that  he  combines  40%  cane  pulp, 
40%  blackstrap  molasses  and  20%  protein  concen- 
trates as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  feeds,  such 
as  barley,  oats,  corn,  etc.,  formerly  fed. 

He  was  able  to  effect  an  almost  unbelievable  saving 
of  25c  per  animal  per  day,  and  that  the  average 
saving  made  was  close  to  $SQ  per  head  per  year. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  they  produce  very  little  grain,  and  it  all  must 
be  imported  at  a  high  cost.  The  saving  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  as  emphatic  as  this,  but  it  would  be  very 
matenal,  especially  in  years  of  drouth  and  grain 
scarcity. 

In   Louisiana,   our   company    probably    is    the   only 


sugar  company  that  has  been  using  systematically  for 
the  past  six  years  cane  pulp  as  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  the  feeding  of  its  live  stock,  and  I  admit  very 
successfully  in  more  ways  than  one.  Time  will  not 
permit  going  into  detail. 

During  the  drouth  year,  1934,  our  company  sold 
to  the  various  feed  mills  throuehout  the  country  up- 
wards of  7,000  tons  of  dehvdrated  suearcane  pulp 
for  feed  mixing  purposes.  This  year,  1936,  another 
drouth  year,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sell  an 
equal  and  possibly  a  greater  amount,  should  we  see 
fit  to  offer  same  to  the  trade. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  feed  mills  in  the 
country  continued  to  use  bagasse  because  their  cus- 
tomers evidently  were  satisfied  with  the  feeds  con- 
taining cane  pulp  on  account  of  its  value  as  com- 
pared to  its  low  cost,  even  during  1935,  which  was 
a  non-drouth  and  comparatively  low  cost  grain  year. 

I  will  admit  that  cane  pulp  is  a  roughage  and  its 
digestible  nutrients  are  not  given  the  evaluation  due 
it;  however,  both  the  human  system,  as  well  as  the 
animal,  require  a  certain  amount  of  roughage  for 
their  well  being. 

You,  no  doubt,  are  conversant  with  the  history  of 
Graham  bread.  Sylvester  Graham  was  considered 
for  a  long  while  an  imposter  when  he  first  tried  to 
convince  the  public  that  whole  wheat  should  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  He  was  even  threatened 
with  arrest  for  this  so-called  "adulteration."  Now 
Graham  bread  is  a  by-word.  Thus  he  proved  the 
need  of  fibre  or  roughage  in  human  nutrition.  Is  it 
not  correct  to  assume  that  it  is  equally  needed  in 
animal   nutrition.'' 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  sugarcane  pulp  made 
from  bagasse  is  essentially  a  carbohydrate  ingredient 
containing  a  very  small  percentage  of  protein  and 
fat.  It  is  a  wonderful  absorbent  for  blackstrap 
molasses,  which  is  also  high  in  carbohydrates  and 
contains  no  fibre.  The  above  two  ingredients  should 
be  balanced  with  a  concentrated  protein  feed-stuff, 
in  order  to  combine  a  balanced  ration  of  the  proper 
nutritive  ratio  for  various  classes  of  live  stock.  Don't, 
for  a  moment,  think  that  you  can  use  sour  bagasse 
as  a  feed-stuff,  nor  the  whole  stalk,  after  mill 
expression. 

The  bagasse  has  to  be  finely  ground,  immediately 
voided  of  its  moisture,  and  the  selective  portions 
chosen  containing  the  most  nutritive  value  for  use 
in  animal  feed. 

Bagasse  For  Use  as  a  Litter 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  poultry  industry  used 
any  kind  of  a  poultry  litter.  Now  the  commercial 
hatcheries  and  discriminating  poultrymen  recognize 
the  value  of  good  litter. 

Until  the  advent  of  dehydrated  sugarcane  litter 
on  the  market,  imported  peat  moss  had  the  field  of 
improved  poultry  litter  almost  to  itself.  By  a  well- 
conducted  comparative  experimental  trial,  lasting 
over  two  years,   using  various   litters   such    as   suear- 
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cane,  peat  moss,  straw,  shavings  and  peanut  shells 
in  several  replicated  experimental  pens  containing  the 
same  number  of  birds,  sugarcane  litter  has  proven 
itself  the  most  economic  and  efficient,  when  properly- 
processed. 

Not  only  is  it  being  used  in  New  England  and  other 
North  Atlantic  states  in  increasing  volume  in  prefer- 
ence to  peat  moss,  but  it  has  also  found  a  ready 
market  even  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  middle  West, 
where  oat  and  wheat  straw  is  plentiful,  and  also  in 
the  far  South  where  practically  no  litter  of  conse- 
quence was  formerly  purchased. 

It  has  proven  itself  more  attractive,  of  a  better 
odor,  cleaner,  as  durable,  keeping  the  eggs,  poultry 
and  utensils  free  of  dust,  and  equally  as  valuable 
when  used  for  application  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  soil, 
as  compared  to  peat  moss  or  any  other  litter.  More 
important  yet!  Its  sale  price  to  the  consumer  is 
much  lower  than  peat  moss  and  is  an  American 
farm  product  and  not  an  imported  one. 

The  potential  commercial  usages  of  sugarcane  litter 
in  the  United  States  have  not  as  yet  scratched  the 
surface. 

Again,  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  due 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  immediate  dehydration  of 
the  bagasse  and  its  proper  preparation  and  selection. 

Bagasse   For  Use  in  the  Plant  Mulches 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  topic  of  my  paper. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  soils  of  this 
country  are  deficient  in  humus  and  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  supplying  of  this  deficiency. 

Sugarcane  in  this  country  is  grown  in  the  rich 
alluvial  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  It  is  organic 
matter.  It  incorporates  in  its  make  up  part  of  the 
fertility  of  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  the 
world.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  state  that  by  applying 
to  the  soil  the  humus  of  the  sugarcane  grown  on 
such  fertile  lands,  you  are  greatly  improving  not  only 
fertility  but  also  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soils 
of  your  gardens  and  your  farms  where  such  humus 
is  applied.''  This  fertility  reappears  again  in  your 
plants  in  sturdier  growth  and  better  flowers  and 
farm  crops.  It  has  the  proper  pH  for  various,  at 
the  present  time,  very  popular  flowers  such  as  Aza- 
leas, Camillias,  Rhododendrons:  also,  for  coniferous 
evergreens,  vegetables  and  other  crops.  It  should 
be  used  in  soil  mixtures  and  as  a  mulch,  also  to  pro- 
tect plants  against  heat  and  cold,  and  as  a  moisture 
conserver.  Besides  having  the  proper  acidity,  it  is 
well  supplied  with  major  plant  foods  such  as  nitrogen, 
phosphates  and  potash. 

It  may  be  necessary  where  quicker  results  are  de- 
sired to  add  some  concentrated  nitrogen  fertilizer  in 
order  to  speed  up  the  disintegration  of  the  fibrous 
carbohydrate  structure  of  bagasse.  This  will  result 
in  more  rapid  transformation  of  the  material  into 
efficient  humus  and  freeing  of  the  fertilizing  elements 
for  use  by  growing  plants. 

In  its  manufacture,  due  care  must  also  be  taken  to 
the  immediate  drying  of  the  bagasse  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  particles.  The  use  of  bagasse  in 
this  field  is  rather  new,  but  offers  great  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

I  could  go  on  "ad  infinitum"  detailing  the  value 
of   bagasse    in    the    above    three    usages. 

There  are  many  other  potential  usages  for  bagasse 
— a  waste  farm  product.  The  fact  that  it  is  a 
waste  in  name,  as  well  as  in  actuality,  and  that  the 
already    well    worth    while    Farm    Chcmurgic    Council 


is  centering  its  activities  on  farm  wastes  and  their 
usages  in  industry,  makes  the  topic  of  this  paper  a 
fit  one  for  this  Conference. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Council 
is  to  bring,  I  believe,  agriculture  and  industry 
together. 

I  agree  fully  with  Professor  C.  C.  Furnas  of  Yale 
University  that  "agriculture  is  an  industry."  If  agri- 
culture is  ever  to  attain  profitable  operations,  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  industry,  conducted  on  the 
modern  scientific  lines  of  industry.  As  an  industry, 
it  must  also  make  use  of  all  its  wastes  and  by- 
products, just  as  all  other  industries  are  being  com- 
pelled to  do  in  order  to  maintain  their  places  in 
the  sun. 

Bagasse  is  only  one  of  the  many  farm  wastes.  It 
has  a  tonnage  alone  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  of  some 
five  to  six  hundred  thousand  annually.  The  farm 
wastes  in  this  country  total  about  a  billion  tons  a 
year.  Farm  wastes  exist  from  coast  to  coast.  Of 
corn  stalks  alone  there  are  two  hundred  million 
tons;  about  four  times  our  lumber  consumption  in 
good  years.  We  consume  twelve  million  tons  of  ( 
wood  per  year  for  paper.  Farm  waste,  which  includes 
bagasse,  could  easily  supply  all  our  cellulose  pulp, 
though  the  yield  is  not  as  great  as  from  wood. 

The  Farm  Chemurgic  Council  is  owed  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  by  the  American  farmer  for  their 
wonderful  efforts  in  awakening  him  to  the  possibilities 
for  better  performance. 

I  thank  you. 


Quality  of  Table  Sirups  from  the 
Newer  Sugarcane  Varieties 

By  C.  F.   Walton,  Jr.,  and  C.  A.  Fort,  Carbohydrate 
Research    Division,    Bureau    of    Chemistry    and 

Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
At  the  Houma,  La.,  field  station,  attention  is  being 
given  each  year  to  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  ( 
newer  varieties  of  sugarcane  for  the  production  of 
table  sirup.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  has 
undertaken  the  sirup  making  experiments  and  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  cooperated  in  the  work 
by  supplying  cane  samples  from  their  several  test 
plots  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  This 
cooperation  has  been  of  considerable  advantage  since 
a  comparison  of  varieties  grown  side  by  side  on  each 
of  several  different  soil  types  rather  than  on  just 
one  is  of  correspondingly  greater  value.  It  is  import- 
ant to  know  whether  consistent  varietal  differences 
in  sirup  making  properties  characterize  canes  grown 
on  various  soil  types,  or  in  otherwise  different  habi- 
tats, or  whether  the  influence  of  habitat  sometimes 
outweighs  the  varietal  factor. 

In  the  work  herewith  reported  the  cane  samples 
were  milled  by  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils  mill,  the  normal  juice  extraction  approximating 
65  per  cent.  The  sirup  samples  were  made  bv  use 
of  a  standardized  method,  clarification  being  by 
boiling  and  skimming  without  the  use  of  chemical 
clarifving  agents.  A  small,  model,  open  pan  evapor- 
ator fired  bv  pressure  gasoline  burners  was  emplovcd. 
as  this  equipment  has  previously  been  found  to  give 
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results  comparable  with  larger  scale  practices.  The 
semi-sirups  were  settled  at  20°  Baume  and,  at  the 
same  time,  treated  with  commercial  invertase  to  pre- 
vent subsequent  crystallization  in  the  finished  pro- 
duct. It  has  previously  been  determined  that  inver- 
tase treatment  when  properly  applied  does  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  color,  flavor,  or  turbidity  of  the 
sirup. 

The  yields  of  table  sirup  per  ton  of  cane  and  per 
acre  were  not  estimated,  as  these  data  can  be  obtained 
more  accurately  on  a  larger  scale  of  sirup  produc- 
tion and  over  a  longer  period.  Moreover,  yields  will 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  mill,  or  extraction  obtained, 
and  the  condition  of  the  cane.  In  general,  the  yield 
of  cane  and  sirup  can  be  expected  to  parallel  rather 
closely  the  yield  of  cane  and  sugar  as  reported  by 
others  for  the  different  varieties. 

During  the  1933  and  1934  seasons  table  sirup 
samples  were  made  from  canes  from  10  different 
test  plots  in  Louisiana.  The  following  released 
varieties  were  studied:  Co.  28),  Co.  290,  P.O. J. 
36-M.  and  the  C.P.  varieties  807.  28-11,  28-19,  29-116 
and  29-320.  Several  similar  tests  were  made  with  the 
C.P.  varieties  29-103,  29-117,  and  29-291,  which  are 
among  the  unreleased  varieties.  Although  not  all  of 
these  were  grown  on  every  one  of  the  test  plots, 
sufficient  data  were  obtained,  it  is  believed,  to  permit 
of  discussing  their  varietal  sirup  making  character- 
istics. The  outstanding  canes  at  least  can  be  accu- 
rately chosen  as  the  result  of  this  sort  of  experimental 
work,  that  is,  those  varieties  which  tend  to  make 
the  best  or  the  poorest  quality  sirup.  This  consider- 
ation obviously  is  of  practical  commercial  importance 
and  should  supplement  investigations  of  the  yields  and 
disease  resisting  characteristics  of  sugarcane. 

In  judging  sirup  quality  commercially,  flavor  and 
color  are  usually  considered  the  most  important  prop- 
erties, although  density,  degree  of  turbidity,  or  vol- 
ume of  sirup  sediment,  and  the  occurrence  of  either 
sugaring  or  fermentation  are  also  Important  factors. 
However,  only  the  flavor,  color,  and  turbidity  or 
sirup  sediment  were  compared  in  this  investigation, 
the  other  factors  being  carefully  controlled  during 
sirup  making. 

Flavor.  The  flavor  of  the  sirup  was  in  general 
fairly  satisfactory  from  most  of  the  varieties  and 
from  all  except  one  of  the  test  plots.  As  individual 
tastes  vary  so  greatly,  however,  it  is  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  rank  the  samples  definitely  according  to 
flavor.  As  a  rule  those  samples  with  the  lowest  ash 
and  acidity  content  appeared  to  have  the  mildest 
flavor.  The  varieties  P.O.J.  36-M  and  C.P.  28-19.  for 
example,  which  are  relatively  low  in  ash  and  aciditv, 
were  judged  to  make  sirup  of  the  best  flavor,  while 
at  the  opposite  extreme  is  C.P.  28-11,  a  cane  tending 
to  give  a  product  relatively  high  in  ash  and  acidity. 
The  so-called  "saltiness"  and  "bite"  or  "whang"  of 
sirup  are  probably  due  largely  to  organic  and  inor- 
ganic salts  and  to  acidity.  Amon?  the  other  released 
varieties,  C.P.  29-116,  C.P.  29-320  and  C.P.  807, 
Co.  281  and  Co.  290,  arranged  in  order  of  preference, 
were  jude;ed  to  be  intermediate  in  flavor — not  as 
mild  as  P.O.J.  36-M  and  not  as  strong  as  C.P.  28-11. 
These  comments  on  flavor,  it  is  understood,  are  the 
conclusions  from  tests  to  compare  characteristic 
varietal  properties  by  the  commonly  used  boilinq-  and 
skimming  method,  without  the  use  of  chemical  clari- 
fying  agents   or   decoloring   carbon.      The    samples    of 


cane  were  reasonably  free  from  damage  by  borers, 
red  rot,  etc.,  presence  of  which  causes  sirup  of  con- 
siderably inferior  quality.  Such  a  variety  as  P.O.J. 
213,  for  example,  when  heavily  infected  with  red  rot 
produces  sirup  of  much  poorer  flavor  and  color  than 
results  from  sound  cane. 

The  use  of  chemical  clarifying  aeents.  such  as 
sulphur  dioxide  and  lime,  or  of  decolorizing  carbon, 
of  course,  tends  to  "level  out"  differences  in  character- 
istic flavors  as  well  as  in  color.  Methods  emploving 
sulphur  dioxide  and  lime,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime, 
chalk  or  calcium  carbonate,  tannins,  kieseleuhr,  and 
various  commercial  decolorizint?  carbons  were  studied 
in  previous  years  and  were  not  used  in  the  standard- 
ized procedure  of  the  present  investii?ations. 

Color.  On  the  basis  of  color.  P.O.J.  36-M  tended 
to  vield  slightly  better  quality  sirup  than  the  other 
varieties  when  grown  on  the  same  test  plot.  Next 
in  order  are  rated  C.P.  28-19.  C.P.  29-116.  C.P. 
29-320  and  C.P.  28-11,  with  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  fol- 
lowing, and  C.P.  807  on  an  averaf^e  makin?  the  dark- 
est sirup.  The  unreleased  varieties  C.P.  29-103. 
C.P.  29-117,  and  C.P.  29-291  did  not  look  so  prom- 
ising. 

In  a  separate  series  of  experiments  it_  was  found 
that  it  required  1-1/2  to  2  per  cent  of  activated  vege- 
table decolorlzin?  carbon,  based  on  Brix  solids^  in  the 
juice,  to  produce  sirun  from  C.P.  807  as  light  in 
color  as  that  made  without  carbon  treatment  from 
some  of  the  better  varieties.  Use  of  the  sulphitation 
process  in  other  supplementary  experiments  verified 
the  well-known  fact  that  this  process  also  when 
properlv  applied  gives  sirups  of  fairly  uniform  color 
from  different  kinds  of  cane. 

?^irvp  Sediment.  The  varieties  P.O. J.  36-M.  C.P. 
807,  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  29-116  and  C.P.  29-320  tend-'d 
to  give  sirups  having  the  least  volume  of  sirup  sedi- 
ment. The  Co.  varieties  281  and  290,  as  also  C.P. 
28-11,  gave  more  turbid  sirups,  as  a  rule.  or.  ^  when 
well  settled,  a  somewhat  greater  volume  of  sediment. 

Location  or  Soil  Type.  The  color,  flavor  and  tur- 
bidity of  the  samples  varied  considerably  depending 
upon  the  test  plot  on  which  the  canes  were  grown. 
In  some  cases  the  order  of  difference  attributed  to 
varietal  characteristics  was  reversed  when  the  varie- 
ties from  different  locations  were  cross-compared. 
For  example,  P.O.J.  36-M  sirup  from  some  test 
plots  was  of  better  quality  than  sirup  from  C.P.  28-19 
cane  grown  on  other  plots:  whereas  C.P.  28-19  sirup 
from  certain  other  plots  was  better  than  sirup  from 
P.O.I.  36-M  cane  grown  elsewhere.  Small  varietal 
differences  were  thus  overshadowed  in  certain  instan- 
ces by  the  soil  type  influence,  although  when  grown 
side  by  side  on  any  one  test  plot  the  varieties^  tended 
to  show  the  same  order  of  differences  in  their  sirup 
making  characteristics.  A  cane  like  C.P.  807,  how- 
ever, consistently  made  sirup  of  darker  color,  regard- 
less of  where  grown,  showing  that  rather  large 
varietal  differences  can  predominate  over  the  soil 
type  influence.  The  tendency  of  canes  like  Co.^  290 
and  C.P.  28-11  to  make  sirup  containing  a  relatively 
larger  volume  of  sediment  was  also  noted  to  be  con- 
sistent, although  in  general  the  type  of  soil  also  has 
considerable  influence  on  sediment.  Owing  probablv 
to  the  relativelv  high  non-sugar  content  observed, 
sirup  of  poor  color  and  flavor  resulted  from  all  of 
several  varieties  grown  at  one  particulnr  location 
(muck   soil),   which   confirms   a    point   well    known   to 
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experienced  sirup  makers,  namely,  that  there  are 
some  soils  which  should  not  be  selected  for  the  culti- 
vation of  sugarcane  for  sirup.  Measurable  differences 
in  flavor  as  well  as  in  color  and  turbidity  were  con- 
cluded to  be  caused  by  the  soil  type  or  fertilizer 
influence  when  the  sirups  from  any  one  variety  groAvn 
on  different  test  plots  were  compared. 

Similar  comparisons  were  made  in  1934  and  1935 
with  seven  varieties  of  sugarcane  erown  at  one  loca- 
tion in  the  East  Texas  area.  These  varieties  were 
the  Louisiana  Purple,  locallv  known  as  Nativf"  cane, 
the  P.O.T.'s  36-M,  213,  and  234-.  Co.  281  and  290,  and 
C.P.  807.  The  soil  was  a  rather  lieht  sandy  loam, 
typical  of  that  on  which  cane  is  prown  in  East  Texas. 
All  of  the  sirup  samples  were  of  good  color  and  flavor 
and  contained  but  little  sediment.  The  sirup  from 
P.O. J.  36-M  was  a  shade  the  best  in  color,  while 
C.P.  807  and  Co.  290  eave  the  darkest  siruos.  The 
laro-est  yield  was  calculated  for  Co.  290,  with  C.P. 
807  next  largest,  and  Louisiana  Purple  lowest. 

Summarizing  this  investigation,  it  may  help  to  give 
a  more  definite  idea  of  the  maximum  degree  of  varia- 
tion in  sirup  quality  to  state  that  color  and  turbidity, 
when  measured  by  the  Keuffel  and  Esser  color 
analyzer,  showed  the  following  maximum  differences: 
(I)  Attributable  to  varietal  characteristics,  the  color 
of  the  sirup  was  approximately  twice  as  dark  for 
the  poorest  variety  as  for  the  best  one  when  both 
were  from  the  same  test  plot;  (2)  the  influence  of 
soil  type  on  any  one  variety  was  to  give  sirups  with 
twice  as  much  color  in  the  case  of  one  test  plot  as  for 
another;  (3)  turbidity  as  affected  by  the  varietal 
factor  was  one  and  one-half  times  as  great  for  the 
poorest  as  compared  with  the  best  variety,  this  being 
the  maximum  difference  between  samples  from  the 
same  test  plot;  and  (4)  attributable  to  the  soil  type 
factor,  the  turbidity  was  three  times  as  great  for  some 
sirups  as  for  others  from  the  same  variety  of  cane 
grown  on  different  test  plots. 


Washington  News 

{By   C.  J.   Bourg) 

Harvest  season  having  arrived,  the  chief  immediate 
concern  of  all  sugarcane  growers  is  "What  will  be  the 
net  return  for  sugarcane  on  the  1936  crop.'"' 

The  present  and  prospective  price  of  sugar  being 
quite  low,  the  grower  can  get  little  encouragement 
from  the  sugar  market  but  must  look  to  Washington 
if  he  is  to  receive  a  net  return  for  his  1936  crop  com- 
parable to  that  which  he  received  for  his    1935   crop. 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  prospects 
for  the  grower  could  be  improved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  One  would  be  for  the  Secretary  to 
remove  the  depressing  over-supply  of  quota  sugars, 
and  the  other  would  be  to  make  available  benefit  pay- 
ments similar  to  those  made  under  the  AAA  contract. 
Both  of  these  recommendations  have  been  made  to 
the  Secretary  repeatedly  but  neither  have  been  put 
into  practice.  Nevertheless,  we  must  insist  that  even 
at  this  late  date  the  power  and  authority  rests  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  do  either  or  both. 
The  market  price  of  sugar  could  be  improved  con- 
siderably by  an  early  announcement  of  the  1937 
quotas  based  upon  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
consumption  requirements,  accompanied  by  a  definite 
statement   that  no   revisions   in   quotas    will   be   made 


except  to  correct  an  apparent  emergency.  We  submit 
that  such  a  statement  would  be  thoroughly  justified 
as  a  corrective  measure,  in  view  of  the  generally 
recognized  over-estimate  of  consumption  for  1936.  as 
represented  by  the  total  quota  figures  of  6,812,687 
tons. 

The  Secretary  has  the  power  and  authority  under 
Section  32  of  the  AAAct  to  make  benefit  payments 
to  growers  to  "increase  the  domestic  consumption 
of  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof." 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  Secretary  has  been  un- 
willing to  avail  himself  of  these  powers  by  which  the 
net  returns  of  sugarcane  growers  for  the  1936  crop 
might  be  improved  to  the  extent  that  the  purchasing 
power  would  be  maintained  at  or  near  the  level  of 
the  past  two  years  under  Federal  control. 

The  developments  for  the  current  year  and  the 
facts  force  us  to  reiterate  our  contention  that  the 
revisions  and  reallocations  of  the  quotas  in  1936, 
with  due  consideration  given  to  the  time  when  each 
was  made,  have  directly  caused  the  price  of  sugar 
to  be  depressed  and  to  decline  at  the  very  beginning  / 
of  the  harvesting  season.  The  revision  of  April  10th  V 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  sugar  was 
improving,  which  is  also  true  of  the  announcement  of 
June  19th.  which  anticipated  the  formal  revision 
made  on  July  2nd.  The  reallocation  of  the  expected 
deficit  in  the  Philippine  quota,  as  early  in  the  year 
as  July  27th,  seemed  to  most  people  in  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  to  be  unnecessary.  It  must  ■  be 
remembered  that  just  at  this  time  the  shortage  of  the 
fruit  crops  for  canning  was  becoming  known.  The 
market  did  not  react  violently  until  the  exact  figures 
became  available,  indicating  to  everyone  in  sugar 
circles  that  the  consumption  requirements  for  1936 
would  be  less  than  they  had  been  In   1935. 

We  still  contend  that  the  law  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  base  his  estimate  of  consump- 
tion requirements  in  sugar  for  the  L^nlted  States  on 
"available  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture." Since  we  are  interested  parties  we  should  / 
have  the  legal  right  to  have  those  statistics  made  V 
available  to  us,  so  that  we  may  determine  whether  the 
Secretary  exceeded  his  power,  and  whether  he  should 
not  have  made  a  revision  in  September  when  the 
available  statistics  demonstrated  the  incorrectness 
of  the  previous  estimate. 

There  are  two  points  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  officials  of  the  AAA  for  their  con- 
sideration In  connection  with  the  present  price  of 
sugar  and  the  prospective  net  returns  on  the  1936 
Louisiana  sugar  crop.  First  is  that  In  the  Fall  of  1935 
the  low  price  of  sugar  was  only  relatively  Important 
to  the  grower,  because  under  the  law  and  the  AAA 
contract,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  and  had  agreed 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
and  the  base  period  parity  price.  In  this  way  the 
grower  was  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of  his  pur- 
chasing power.  In  1936,  however,  the  grower  Is  no 
longer  guaranteed  base  period  parity  but  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  no  less  charged  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  the  purchasing  power  of  the  grower  , 
than  he  was  last  year.  It  appears  to  us  that  under  I 
these  circumstances  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  as  a  matter  of  good  public  policy  be  willing  to 
remove  any  depressing  influences  on  the  price  of 
sugar  that  may  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  his  official 
acts.  Of  course,  we  do  not  contend  that  the  market 
price  of  sugar  would  be  permitted  to  advance  without 
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hindrance  to  exorbitant  heights,  but  we  submit  that  if 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  at  this  time 
would  be  permitted  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year  at  this  time,  there  would  be  sufficient  returns 
from  the  sale  of  sugar  to  provide  a  price  per  ton  of 
sugarcane  approaching  reasonably  the  base  period 
parity.  In  other  words,  the  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  not  to  ask  that  he  increase  the 
price  of  sugar,  but  rather  that  he  remove  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  an  anticipated  advancement. 

Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  this  discussion  that  the 
Secretary  prefers  other  means  of  restoring  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  grower,  such  as  the  Harrison- 
for-Costigan  Bill  and  the  J^c  per  pound  processing 
tax  which  he  recommended  to  Congress  earlier  this 
year,  we  suggest  that  until  Congress  does  provide  a 
more  or  less  permanent  Federal  policy  with  regard 
to  the  domestic  producer  of  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beets,  the  Secretary  should  avail  himself  of  the 
powers  and  authority  which  he  has  under  existing 
law,  even  though  it  be  only  on  a  temporary  basis  to 
meet  the  emergency. 

The  other  point  Is  the  fact  that  Louisiana  sells  its 
sugar  during  a  period  from  October  to  March,  hence 
the  average  price  of  sugar  for  the  year  means  nothing 
to  Louisiana  or  to  a  great  many  small  beet  processing 
companies  and  the  growers,  if  the  highest  price  of 
sugar  comes  between  March  and  October  as  it  has 
done  this  year,  and  the  low  price  of  sugar  comes 
at  the  very  time  that  our  sugar  is  being  sold  and 
during  the  period  when  the  average  price  is  com- 
puted in  making  final  settlements  under  the  Grower- 
Processor  Purchasing  Contract.  It  may  be  just  an 
unfortunate  circumstances  that  our  selling  season  is  the 
low  price  season,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
from  our  viewpoint  that  the  existing  law  and  the 
quota  system  make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  to 
protect  our  growers  in  some  measure  from  the  inop- 
portune seasonal  decline,  and  certainly  the  growers 
ought  to  have  a  right  to  hope  and  to  suggest  that 
no  official  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  be  even  a  contributing  cause  to  a 
decline  in  price  at  this  wrong  time  of  the  year. 

We  are  irrevocably  committed  to  the  practical 
merit  of  and  necessity  for  a  sugar  quota  system.  But 
the  excellence  thereof  is  measured  by  the  results 
obtained  through  its  administration.  It  is  readily 
evident  that  by  administrative  procedure  the  quotas 
can  be  made  to  nullify  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  completely.  A  strict  quota  control  means 
better  prices.  A  loose  quota  control  creates  uncer- 
tainty   and    means    depressed    prices.      An    efficient 


administration  of  the  sugar  quota  system  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  growers  to  receive  a  reasonable 
parity  price  direct  from  the  processor.  When  the 
administration  of  the  quota  system  is  indefinite  and 
uncertain,  then  the  grower  is  unable  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient market  price  and  must  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  protection. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  sugarcane  grower  wants  to 
look  forward  to  a  Federal  policy  which  will  permit 
him  to  secure  a  profitable  price  for  all  of  the  sugar- 
cane he  produces,  not  for  just  a  part  of  his  pro- 
duction, and  an  assured  market  for  all  the  sugarcane 
he  produces,  which  is  only  possible  when  processors 
are  permitted  to  have  a  profitable  operation.  The 
achievement  of  these  two  objectives  under  the  sugar 
quota  system  means  stabilization  for  the  domestic 
sugar  industry. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 
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The  Washington  Viewpoint 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


This  is  the  season  for  the  formulation  of  legislative 
programs.  The  great  national  organizations  of  farm- 
ers, like  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
the  National  Grange,  are  holding  their  annual  meet- 
ings to  discuss  the  future  from  the  standpoint  of  legis- 
lation. Last  week  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  talked 
to  the  leaders  of  farm  organizations  at  a  meeting 
called  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  crop 
insurance  plan.  However,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  most  of  these  leaders  were  anxious  to  discuss 
farm  relief  on  a  broad  general  plane.  Only  the 
farmers  from  the  drought  areas  of  the  Middle  West 
seemed  to  consider  the  crop  insurance  proposal  as  of 
major  importance.  As  a  result  the  meeting  called 
for  the  one  purpose,  developed  into  a  rally  for  Federal 
farm  relief  with  the  loudest  expressions  by  the  more 
outspoken  leaders  being  directed  to  the  subject  of  the 
restoration  or  reenactment  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

In  connection  with  the  crop  insurance  plan,  as  is 
usual  with  most  plans  that  are  National  in  scope,  it 
is  based  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  surplus 
crops.  The  original  AAAct  had  a  similar  basis. 
Nevertheless,  the  application  of  the  proposal  might  be 
properly  and  profitably  extended  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  marketing  period  for  Louisiana  raw 
sugar.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  face  uncertain 
markets  in  the  Fall  of  each  year,  it  would  do  no 
harm  to  study  the  possibility  of  a  program  by  which 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  would  not  have  to  be  dumped 
on  the  market  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  at  a  low 
level, — whether  it  be  the  result  of  seasonal  influences 
or  the  workings  of  the  sugar  quota  system, — but  by 
which  such  sugars  could  be  ware-housed  and  held 
until  the  re-establishment  of  the  price  structure,  which 
normally  happens  in  the  Spring  months  of  each  year. 

The  demands  for  the  restoration  of  the  principles 
and  benefits  of  the  AAAct  made  by  the  farm  leaders 
at  the  meeting  in  Washington,  did  not  include  any 
definite  _  recommendations  as  to  how  this  might  be 
accomplished.     One  of  the  more  enthusiastic  spokes- 


men suggested  rather  directly  that  the  old  Act  might 
be  reinstated  by  Congress  in  response  to  the  public 
demand  of  farmers,  in  the  rather  vague  hope  that  if 
the  matter  is  again  presented  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  it  might  be  considered  as  an  expres- 
sion of  popular  will  and  decided  upon  more  liberal 
grounds  than  previously.  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
reasoning  or  hopes  which  underlie  such  a  recommen- 
dation, except  that  the  Court  would  have  suffered 
several  changes  of  personnel  in  the  meanwhile. 

As  we  see  it,  the  principles  and  benefits  of  the  AAA 
cannot  be  restored  by  the  mere  re-enactment  of  the 
AAAct,  even  if  Congress  were  inclined  to  engage  in 
this  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are  only 
two  ways  open  for  those  who  desire  the  production 
control  and  the  benefit  payments,  one  is  the  adoption 
of  a  Federal  program  which  might  be  made  legally 
acceptable  through  the  intervention  of  State  officials 
in  matters  of  control,  and  by  separating  therefrom 
entirely  the  taxing  or  revenue  producing  features;  the 
second  is  the  alternative  of  an  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Jones-Costigan  Act 
and  Public  Resolution  109  have  maintained  the  sugar 
quota  system  independently  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  AAAct  as  originally  enacted,  one  might  ques- 
tion the  direct  interest  of  the  sugarcane  grower  in 
these  developments.  But  we  need  only  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  future  of  the  sugar  quota  system  will 
have  to  be  determined  in  the  next  Congress  because 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  expires  at  the  end  of  1937. 
Therefore,  the  same  Congress  which  is  expected  to 
work  out  legislatively  the  farm  relief  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government,  will  also  have  before  it  measures 
concerning  sugar.  The  Congressional  leaders  having 
agreed  upon  general  policies  of  government,  they  will 
seek  to  apply  them  consistently  in  all  cases.  Nat- 
urally, our  purpose  will  be  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  special  problems  involving  our  industry,  pointing 
out  that  they  are  so  different  from  the  n'-^Ki-~-  of 
farmers   who   grow   surplus   crops    that    the   approach 
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and  the  treatment  and  the  solution  necessary  must  be 
different. 

We  must  insist  that  the  relationship  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  can  best 
be  determined  by  considering  the  experiences  and 
demonstrations  of  the  past  three  years.  We  declare 
once  again  that  the  quota  system  has  proved  itself 
to  be  the  most  effective  foundation  for  the  Federal 
policy  towards  sugar.  The  benefits  which  have  come 
to  the  domestic  sugar  industry  from  the  quota  system 
have  gone  much  farther  towards  maintaining  the 
industry  permanently,  than  the  benefit  payment 
checks  under  the  AAA  which  have  been  materially 
and  immediately  beneficial,  and  therefore  more  read- 
ily recogni'zable  in  their  helpful  results  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Under  the  quota  system  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry is  being  stabilized  to  the  extent  that  a  reason- 
able equalizing  of  the  supply  and  demand  require- 
ments is  accomplished.  But  when  this  is  done,  we 
will  still  have  before  us  for  consideration  the  often 
repeated  proposition,  whether  the  legislative  objective 
of  Congress  should  not  be  to  provide  such  adminis- 
trative procedure  in  the  law  as  will  permit  the  grower 
and  the  processor  to  engage  in  free  enterprise,  the 
profits  of  which  will  come  to  both   from  the   market 


price  received  for  the  sugar  and  for  the  sugarcane 
produced. 

We  have  given  full  weight  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  consumers  of  sugar — 
which  is  the  entire  Nation, — and  to  the  producers  of 
sugar  in  other  areas — which  includes  American  citi- 
zens in  several  categories  and  foreigners.  We  can 
state  with  absolute  candor  that  all  of  these  obliga- 
tions could  be  justly  met  under  the  quota  system, 
through  an  administrative  procedure  which  is  liberal 
but  firm,  and  which  is  definite  but  not  inflexible. 
That  the  price  of  sugar  should  not  be  permitted  to 
ride  on  a  runaway  market,  is  more  important  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  than  it  is  to  the  consumer, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  Foresight  admonishes 
us  against  prices  which  are  too  high  and  out  of  line, 
just  as  hindsight  reminds  us  of  the  depression  v/e 
suffer  when  prices  are  too  low  and  out  of  line.  But 
any  study  of  the  present  situation  will  demonstrate 
that  the  consumer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
very  well  protected;  whether  the  comparison  is  made 
of  the  price  of  other  food  products,  or  of  the  food 
value  of  other  commodities,  or  of  the  price  paid  for 
sugar  by  the  consumer  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 

The  recently  improved  market  price  of  sugar,  If  it 
is  allowed  to  continue  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will 
be,  may  furnish  Congress  with  the  ready  yardstick 
for  measuring  the  merit  and  reasonableness  of  our 
position. 


Plantation  Labor 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  in 
close  touch  during  the  past  two  weeks  with  Mr.  J. 
H.  Crutcher,  Administrator,  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration of  Louisiana,  and  Messrs.  P.  J.  Charlet, 
Director,  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service, 
and  E.  E.  Webre,  Assistant  Director,  Louis- 
iana State  Employment  Service,  on  the  subject 
of  the  shortage  of  plantation  labor,  concern- 
ing which  many  complaints  have  been  received  since 
the  commencement  of  grinding.  The  League  has 
canvassed  the  situation  thoroughly  and  has  supplied 
the  above-mentioned  officials  with  specific  figures 
concerning  the  additional  labor  needed  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  sugar  district.  The  League's  survey 
showed  an  immediate  need  of  3406  laborers  and 
information  was  given  Messrs.  Crutcher,  Charlet  and 
Webre  of  just  how  many  were  needed  at  many 
different  points. 

The  attitude  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  represented  by  Mr. 
Crutcher,  and  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice, represented  by  Messrs.  Charlet  and  Webre,  is 
substantially  this:  they  will  not  take  on,  nor  keep 
on,  as  workmen  on  non-emergency  projects,  any 
colored  laborers  who  have  a  background  of  farm 
experience.  They  declare,  however,  that  no  very 
large  number  of  persons  coming  In  this  category  are 
on  their  lists  and  the}'  believe  that  the  shortage  of 
labor  that  exists  cannot  be  traced  to  their  operations 
to  an)^  large  extent. 

Mr.  Crutcher,  Mr.  Charlet  and  Mr.  Webre  all  seem 
to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  shortage 
of  sugar  plantation  labor,  and  the  vital  importance 
of  having  sufficient  cane  cutters  to  take  care  of  wind- 
rowing  and  emergency  work  in  the  event  of  the  wrong 
sort  of  weather  has  been  explained  to  them  and 
Impressed  on  them.     We  believe  they  will  do  what- 
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ever  they  can.  That  they  can  do  very  much,  how- 
ever, is  doubtful,  in  view  of  their  own  contention 
that  the  shortage  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  causes 
not  connected  with  their  agencies. 


Important  Honor  Conferred  on 
Mr.  Munson 

That  most  excellent  and  effective  organization,^  The 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  which  is  a 
branch  or  unit  of  the  great  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  held  its  Annual  Meeting  in  Baton  Rouge 
on  November  9th  and  10th.  The  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  a 
member  of  its  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  Stephen 
C.  Munson,  General  Manager  of  the  Albania  Plan- 
tation near  Jeanerette,  and  in  the  Annual  Election 
of  officers  Mr.  Munson  was  chosen  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Munson  for  this  very  im- 
portant office  is  a  splendid  thing  for  both  the  Louis- 
iana Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the  sugar  industry 
of  Louisiana  because  it  closely  ties  the  highly  im- 
portant business  of  sugarcane  growing  in  with  the 
other  agricultural  industries  of  Louisiana  and  gives 
to  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  an  officer  of  high 
ability  who  has  proved  his  worth  and  intelligence 
and  good  judg:ment  in  the  councils  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  of  which  he  was  President  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Chalkley  of  Lake  Charles  was 
elected  President. 

The  meeting  was  most  interesting  and  instructive 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  most  important  develop- 
ment in  the  affairs  of  Agriculture  in  this  State. 

The  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  heretofore 
has  comprised  two  functions: 

1 — The  organization  of  farmers  for  the  protection 
of  their  business  and  educational  purposes. 

2 — The  buying  and  selling  of  commodities  farmers 
use. 

At  this  meeting  a  plan  was  adopted  whereby  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Farm  Bureau  are  divorced 
from  its  educational  activities  and  two  separate  and 
distinct  organizations  are  now  in  existence.  These 
are:  The  Louisiana  Cooperatives  Inc.,  with  Parish 
units  in  ten  parishes  to  take  care  of  all  buying  and 
selling;  and  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  with  a 
Secretary-Manager  appointed  and  paid  by  the  State 
LIniversIty  and  the  Federal  Government  and  placed 
directly  under  Dr.  Bateman,  Director  of  Extension. 
This_  Secretary-Manager  will  attend  all  (as  far  as 
possible)  meetings  of  farmers  and  will  work  with  the 
County  Agents  and  the  plan  bids  fair  to  establish  a 
strong  and  closely  knit  organization.  It  is  imperative 
for  us  in  the  sugar  business  to  join  in  the  upbuilding 
of  an  organization  which  will  without  doubt  speak 
with  authority  and  wield  wide  influence. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL   CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,    La, 


New  Definition  of  Molasses 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  at  Washington,  at  its  meeting 
September  28  to  October  2,  1936,  proposed  a  new 
definition  for  molasses  and  the  committee  invites 
criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the  proposed  new 
definition. 

The  Food  Standards  Committee  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Three  of  its  nine  mem- 
bers are  state  men  representing  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  three  are  state  men 
representing  the  Association  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  and  three  represent  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  proposed  definition  of  molasses  is: 

"The  product  which  remains  after  separating  sugar 
from  the  clarified  and  concentrated  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. It  may  be  'light'  or  'dark'.  It  contains  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  moisture  and  not  less  than 
55  percent  of  total  sugars  (sucrose  plus  reducing 
sugars).  Reducing  sugars  are  calculated  as  invert 
sugar. 

"Light  molasses  is  molasses  which  contains  not  less 
than  62  percent  of  total  sugars. 

"Dark  molasses  is  molasses  which  contains  not  less 
than  55  percent  of  total  sugars". 

The  present  definition  of  molasses  is  as  follows: 

"Molasses  is  the  product  left  after  separating  sugar 
from  massecuite,  melada,  mush  sugar,  or  concrete, 
and  contains  not  more  than  25  percent  of  water  and 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  ash." 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  reaches  a  large  number  of 
people  who  are  familiar  with  molasses  in  both  a  prac- 
tical and  a  technical  and  scientific  way.  The  Molasses 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
appreciate  expressions  from  everybody  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  new  definition  will  be  harmful  to  our 
Louisiana  producers  of  molasses,  and  if  so,  why.  Ex- 
pert comment  is  especially  desired. 
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Manufacture  of  Alcohol  From  Sugarcane  By  Products 


Address   by   Dr.    W.  L.   Owen  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  P 

Conference,  Lafayette,  Louisia 

It  is  highly  fitting  that  this  epoch  making  Chemur- 
gic  Conference  should  be  held  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  sugar  belt  of  Louisiana,  and  I  felicitate  the  Che- 
murgic  Council,  and  the  local  sponsors  of  this  meet- 
ing, for  their  foresight  and  their  vision  in  arranging 
for  it.  In  Farm  Chemurgy  we  have  for  the  first  time 
a  clear  picture,  and  an  adequate  concept  of  union  and 
harmony  between  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
agriculture.  Chemurgy  conceives  of  the  utilization^  of 
solar  energy,  as  a  source  of  power  for  the  production 
of  carbohydrates  and  protein,  which  in  turn  are  to  be 
utilized  as  a  source  of  energy  for  men  and  horse 
power,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  for 
the  motor  power  of  farm  and  transport. 

It  is  but  natural  therefore  that  In  this  picture  of 
the  conversion  of  solar  energy,  into  fuel  B.  T.  U's, 
or  any  of  the  various  chemical  substances,  serving 
the  needs  of  man,  Farm  Chemurgy  should  find  a 
loyal  following  and  its  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
disciples  here  in  Southwest  Louisiana,  with  its  almost 
twelve  months  of  growing  season,  with  its  wealth  of 
soil  fertility,  and  with  one  of  its  major  crops,  the 
sugarcane  the  most  efficient  converter  of  solar  energy 
into  carbohydrates  available  for  zymogenic  processes, 
of  any  crop  known  to  man. 

The  cane  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana  may  be  said 
to  have  had  its  birth  in  the  classical  Chemurgical 
tests  of  the  illustrious  Etienne  de  Bore,  who  in  1795 
granulated  or  crystallized  sugar  from  the  juice  of 
Louisiana  grown  sugarcane,  by  evaporation,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  our  modern  sugar  industry,  and 
transformed  the  function  of  cane  in  this  State  as  a 
source  of  potable  spirits,  into  that  of  its  present 
source  of  a  considerable  part  of  our  domestic  sugar 
requirements  and  a  very  large  part  of  our  edible 
sirup  and  molasses  supply.  Happy  and  thrice  blessed 
will  we  be  here  today,  if  following  in  the  illustrious 
steps  of  the  pioneer,  de  Bore,  we  reverse  the  process, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  motor  fuel  alcohol 
industry,  by  the  utilization  of  the  wastes  from  our 
cane  fields  and  factories. 

It  might  have  occurred  to  us  long  before  that  the 
agricultural  industry  had  long  since  outgrown  its 
function  as  merely  a  source  of  man's  food  and 
clothing,  and  the  building  materials  for  his  homes  and 
shops,  the  source  of  his  beasts  of  burden,  and  ma- 
terial for  footwear.  But  most  of  all  will  it  be  sur- 
prising to  the  generations  that  follow  us,  that  we  so 
long  seemed  impervious  and  unreceptive  to  the  idea 
that  we  could  continue  to  prosper  in  the  business  of 
assisting  Nature  to  build  up  from  solar  energy  the 
cellulosic  and  carbohydrate  material  of  our  crops 
while  deliberately  discarding,  burning,  or  ruthlessly 
destroying  such  large  percentages  of  these  crops,  sav- 
ing only  the  food  material  or  the  fibre  for  our  use. 
In  our  cotton  crop,  we  reject  fully  65%  of  the  yield 
of  plant  material  from  our  fields.  In  corn  59%,  in 
wheat  and  small  grains  70%,  while  in  sugar  we  were 
until  comparatively  recently  only  salvaging  approxi- 
mately 50%. 

To  these  wastes  of  our  field,  must  be  charged  their 
pro  rata,  expenditures  of  labor  required  for  their  pro- 
duction, the  fertilizer  required  for  their  support,  the 
elements  of  sunshine  and  moisture  that  have  gone  into 
their  synthesis.     In  the  sugarcane  plant,  we  have  not 
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only  the  presence  of  fermentable  sugars,  associated  ^ 
with  the  necessary  elements  of  nutrition,  such  as 
albuminous  material,  as  well  as  the  inorganic  salts 
necessary  to  support  the  growth  of  fermentation 
agents,  but  the  extraction  of  this  material  requires  the 
simplest  processes  conceivable. 

To  my  audience  here  today,  there  is  nothing  nev/  in 
the  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  producing  alcohol 
from  the  products  of  our  cane  factories  or  our  fields. 
Not  only  have  you  throughout  your  lifetime  been 
familiar  with  these  possibilities,  but  you  have  wit- 
nessed in  all  of  the  neighboring  Latin  American 
countries  the  co-existence  of  sugar  factories  and  dis- 
tilleries, the  latter  using  the  by-products  from  the 
factories,  or  even  the  raw  material  ordinarily  con- 
sumed by  the  factory,  when  the  price  of  alcohol  . 
occasionally  warranted  the  use  of  this   raw  material.      * 

You  have  heard  also  for  at  least  20  years,  the 
possibility  of  using  blends  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  as 
motor  fuel,  and  have  observed,  and  read  of  the  ful- 
fillment of  this  plan  in  every  country  of  Europe  and 
by  practically  all  of  those  of  Latin  America.  You 
will  be  astounded  at  the  statement,  that  after  more 
than  three  decades  of  industrial  alcohol  production  in 
this  country  that  we  still  don't  know  the  cost  balance 
of  the  process.  What  you  will  ask,  have  we  done 
with  all  the  cost  sheets  of  the  laree  alcohol  producing 
companies  that  have  been  operating  in  this  country'-, 
and  who  have  been  marketing  alcohol  from  molasses, 
grain,  and  other  raw  materials,  at  prices  ranging 
from  20  cents  to  nearly  one  dollar  per  gallon.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  cost  figures  and  statistics  including 
labor,  raw  materials,  selling  costs,  advertising  and  all 
of  the  elements  that  go  into  the  manufacturing  costs, 
but  these,  include  such  items  as  depreciation  of  obso- 
lete plants,  the  use  of  antiquated  equipment,  the  write  ' 
off  of  abandoned  plants,  the  cost  of  low  efficiencies 
in  yields,  the  failure  to  recover  fermentation  gases, 
the  neglect  of  the  utilization  of  waste  products,  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  storage  of  raw  materials. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  involved  in  the  zymogenic  processes  of 
alcohol  fermentation  we  are  convinced  that  we  can 
produce  alcohol  from  molasses,  corn,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  or  from  artichokes,  at  a  cost  of  from  10  to  12 
cents  for  raw  material,  and  an  overall  cost  of  25  cents 
per  gallon  of  alcohol  motor  fuel  grade. 

It  is  our  belief  that  without  subsidies,  special  legis- 
lation or  compulsion,  but  entirely  on  the  merit  of  the 
two  fuels,  we  can  establish  an  "Agricrude  Alcohol" 
motor  fuel  industry  that  will  enormously  enrich  the 
farmer,  without  any  imposition  whatever  on  the 
motorist.  It  is  my  purpose  here  today  to  endeavor 
to  point  out  the  application  of  Chemurgic  principles 
to  our  sugar  industry,  and  to  show  how  the  products 
of  our  fields  and  factories,  can  contribute  to  the  raw 
materials  suitable  for  the  production  of  "Agricrude 
alcohol." 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  our  domestic  sugar 
industry  we  have  supplied  molasses  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol.  One  third  of  our  cane  crop  has  been 
left  in  the  field  to  be  burned,  or  buried,  depending 
upon  whether  we  wished  to  destroy  the  cane  borers 
or  preserve  the  parasites  that  prey  upon  them.  At 
times   we  have  planted   tops   instead   of  bottoms   and 
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saved  a  corresponding  amount  of  bottoms  for  our 
mills.  We  have  viewed  these  enormous  tonnages  of 
cane  tops  and  refuse  in  our  fields,  or  watched  the 
funeral  pyres  of  smoking,  smouldering  carbohydrates 
wafted  heavenward  as  a  token  of  our  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  of  the  harvest,  and  only  now  Farm  Chemurgy 
enters  the  picture  and  suggests  the  use  of  Chemical 
Accounting  to  strike  a  balance  on  our  losses. 
Farm  Chemurgy  Looks  in  on  the  Louisiana 
Sugar   Industry 

Farm  Chemurgy  looks  in  and  surveys  these  do- 
mestic supplies  of  sources  of  chemicals,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  inventories  the  outlets  for  the 
products  made  therefrom.  It  happily  concentrates 
attention  first  on  those  products,  for  which  obtains 
an  almost  inexhaustible  demand.  Farm  Chemurgy 
does  not  envisage  the  production  of  rare  and  expen- 
sive chemicals,  as  an  outlet  for  the  conversion  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  farm  products.  It  concentrates  on  a 
goal  of  1,600,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol,  for  example, 
utilizine  the  corn  production  from  25,000,000  acres, 
or  5.000,000  acres  of  cane.  It  looks  out  over  our 
cane  harvest  and  formulates  the  following  inventory 
of  what  it  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  by  products 
utilizable  for  "Aeri-Crude  Alcohol". 

Black   Strap   Molasses— 18,000,000  Gals. 
Alcohol—  7,000.000  Gals. 

Sugar  Cane  Tops         —     700.000  Tons 
Alcohol—  4,900,000  Gals. 

Sugar  Cane  Bagasse  —  400,000  Tons 
Alcohol—  2,900,000  Gals. 
Here  we  have  approximately  14,800,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  from  by  products  alone,  and  to  this  should 
be  added  the  potential  yield  from  a  ten  percent 
increase  in  our  sugar  acreage,  devoted  to  prolific 
varieties  grown  primarily  as  a  source  of  motor  fuel. 
This  would  eive  us  24,000  Acres,  14,400,000  Tons, 
144,000,000  Gals. 

Let  us  see  how  the  utilization  of  these  by  products, 
other  than  the  molasses,  for  alcohol  production  will 
affect  our  soil  fertility  reserves,  or  will  involve  new 
fertilization  practices.  Our  cane  tops  are  now  burned 
for  the  most  part,  and  in  so  doing  we  lose  approxi- 
mately 57  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  for  30  tons  of  cane.  In 
salvaging  the  millable  portions  of  these  tops,  we 
leave  on  our  soils  the  leaves,  which  have  a  narrower 
C.  N.  ratio  than  the  stalky  portion,  which  is  almost 
indestructible  if  incorporated  in  the  soil.  We  may 
actually  improve  the  conditions  of  our  soil  by  clean- 
ing and  harvesting  the  tops  for  alcohol,  as  well  as 
obtain  an  estimated  return  of  approximately  50 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  acre.  In  addition  there  will  be 
an  extra  ton  and  half  of  bagasse  from  the  tops  to 
credit  to  our  account.  But  the  cleaning  of  our  fields 
and  the  utilization  of  the  stalky  portion  of  the  trash, 
will  permit  of  the  separation  and  segregation  of  the 
leaves. 

Estimating  the  production  of  Philter  Press  Cake  at 
25  pounds  per  ton  of  cane  milled,  we  have  25,000 
tons  of  cake,  with  a  Nitrogen  content  of  approxi- 
mately 0.4%  or  100  tons  of  Nitrogen.  With  an  aver- 
age C.-N.  ratio  of  40:-l  of  cane  trash,  an  addition  of 
1.5-2.0  parts  of  nitrogen  is  required  to  decompose 
100  parts  of  this  trash,  or  30-40  parts  per  ton.  Our 
filter  press  mud,  if  composted  with  the  leaves  of  our 
trash  should  effectively  decompose  250  to  350  Tons 
of  trash,  and  yield  a  product  which  will  not  depress 
the  nitrates  in  our  soil,  and  furnish  this  amount  of 
fertilizing  material   for  future   use. 

But   we   have,   or   shall    have   additional    sources    of 


Nitrogen  for  composting  the  leafy  portions  of  our 
Cane  Trash,  for  in  our  contemplated  production  of 
approximately  160,000,000  gallons  of  "apricrude  alco- 
hol" we  will  have  produced  approximately  1400  tons 
of  Nitroeen  in  the  Distillery  Slop,  or  lees,  and  the 
yeast  settlings  on  the  bottom  of  the  fermenters.  This 
gives  us  approximate^  1500  tons  of  Nitrogen  or  suf- 
ficient to  compose  55,000  to  75,000  tons  of  cane 
leaves. 

From  the  figures  given  in  the  classical  work  of 
W.  C.  Stubbs  on  the  fertilization  of  Sugarcane,  one 
ton  of  tops  and  leaves  removes  5.7  pounds  of  Nitro- 
gen, so  from  a  30  ton  crop  of  cane  (millable  Cane) 
we  will  have  57  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  loss.  To  compen- 
sate for  this  loss  we  would  require  the  residue  from 
2800  gallons  of  molasses.  Or  if  we  return  the  leaves 
to  the  soil  as  compost  and  assumine  the  ratio  of  the 
trash  being  composed  of  75  and  25%  of  millable  tops 
and  leaves  respectively,  2000  gallons  of  distillery 
waste  would  correct  the  nitrogen  loss  from  one  acre 
of  cane. 

Our  400.000  tons  of  bagasse  contains  from  2-3% 
sugars,  which  is  not  only  of  no  service  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fibre  board,  but  is  highly  objectionable  in 
that  it  makes  this  material  more  susceptible  to  the 
growth  of  fungi,  and  to  the  deterioration  in  fibre, 
which  they  induce.  Owen  and  Denson  in  studying 
the  possibilities  of  ethyl  alcohol  recovery  from 
bagasse  by  fermenting  in  the  presence  of  molasses 
mashes,  obtained  yields  as  high  as  13  gallons  per  ton. 

The    Necessity   of   Low   Topping    at    Early 
Stages  of  Harvest 

But  we  of  the  Domestic  Sugarcane  Industry,  have 
an  even  more  definite,  and  local  conception  of  the 
value  of  Farm  Chemurgy  as  applied  to  the  wastes  of 
carbohydrates  in  our  harvested  acres  of  cane.  Under 
the  conditions  of  our  subtropical  environment,  and 
by  virtue  of  our  short  growing  season,  and  the  hazard 
of  freezes  toward  the  end  of  harvest,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  begin  our  harvesting  oper- 
ations when  the  upper  portions  of  the  cane 
are  too  immature  to  use  for  sugar  extraction.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  delayed  ripening  of  our  cane 
tends  to  prolong  the  ordinary  grinding  season,  besides 
making  efficient  factory  operations  more  difficult,  the 
profitable  utilization  of  these  discarded  portions  of 
the  crop,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  even  more 
drastic  topping  system  in  the  early  stages  of  harvest 
and  to  a  more  satisfactory  factory  operation  as  a 
result  of  handling  juices  of  higher  purity.  We  can 
hardly  present  this  view  of  the  subject  as  succinctly 
as  the  author  of  Circular  No.  368  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  George  Arceneaux, 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 

Studies  of  Effect  of  Topping 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  analysis  of  the  juice 
from  mill  cane  grown  under  Louisiana  conditions  can 
be  regulated  within  certain  limits  by  discarding 
varying  proportions  of  comparatively  immature  tops 
when  the  cane  is  harvested.  The  extent  to  which  It 
is  economically  desirable  to  Increase  the  sugar  content 
of  mill  cane  by  discarding  increasing  proportions  of 
the  tops  differ  under  different  conditions,  among 
which  are  the  market  value  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  cane,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  purchased  from  the  grower. 
In  the  case  of  factory  owners  producing  cane  on  areas 
adjacent  to  factories,  the  main  consideration  is 
whether  or  not  the  value  of  the  sugar  and  molasses 
lost  per  acre  as   a  result  of  discarding  Immature  top 
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portions  of  the  stalk  is  greater  than  the  resulting  sav- 
ing in  transportation  and  manufacturing  costs.  An 
additional  consideration,  which  depends  largely  on 
factory  capacity  and  total  tonnage  of  cane  available, 
involves  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of  mill  cane  by 
discarding  the  more  imm.ature  portion  in  the  interest 
of  expediting  grinding  of  the  crop  within  the  limited 
grinding  period.  Under  the  sliding-scale  contracts 
usually  employed  in  Louisiana  for  the  purchase  of 
cane,  in  which  the  purchase  price  decreases  rapidly 
as  the  percentage  of  sucrose  decreases  below  the 
basic  percentage  established  in  the  contract  as  the 
standard,  proper  topping  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  grower  who  sells  cane  because  it  is  fre- 
quently possible,  by  discarding  certain  portions  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  of  below-standard  cane, 
to  so  enhance  the  value  of  delivered  mill  cane  as  to 
result  in  a  very  definite  gain  in  returns  for  his  crop." 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  application  of 
Chemurgic  principles  in  the  residues  of  our  cane 
fields,  in  converting  the  carbohydrates  of  our  cane 
tops  into  "Agricrude  Alcohol",  is  not  only  suitable, 
but  it  seems  more  perfectly  designed  for  this  purpose, 
than  for  any  other  industry  that  novi'  exists.  It  v/ill 
lead  to  better  operations  of  our  sugar  factories,  to  a 
better  balance  of  the  purity  of  our  juices  from  year  to 
year,  to  a  better  maintenance  of  the  C.-N.  ratio  of 
our  soils,  and  to,  most  important  of  all.  an  increase 
in  the  revenues  from  our  fields. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  that  we  have  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing,  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
for  motor  fuel  our  domestic  sugar  cane  industry 
needs  a  cheap  source  of  alcohol  for  its  own  use. 
With  supplies  of  this  material  available  at  low 
prices,  and  from  its  own  plants,  then  such  processes 
as  the  Olivarius  process,  in  which  the  reducing  sugars 
of  molasses  are  first  eliminated  by  fermentation,  with 
non  inverting  yeast,  and  subsequently  clarified  with 
alcohol  and  the  sucrose  recovered  by  evaporation, 
become  more  easy  of  realization,  since  one  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  process  at  present  is  the  cost  of 
the  alcohol  and  its  losses  durins?  operations. 
After  Alcohol  What? 

There  may  be  some  in  the  audience  here  today  who 
will  have  looked  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  realization 
of  the  Chemurgic  program  in  the  development  of  a 
1,600,000,000  gallon  Agricrude  Alcohol  industry  for 
motor  fuel,  and  they  will  be  asking  "will  that  be  all?" 
I  may  assure  them  that  it  is  but  the  beginning,  and 
remind  them  that  Chemurgy  is  seeking  first  the  king- 
dom of  the  practical  and  easily  attainable,  and  leav- 
ing the  other  steps  to  the  future.  Chemurgy  seeks 
first  the  outlet  for  these  enormous  tonnages  of 
chemicals  which  our  crop  surplusages  and  wastes 
can  be  made  to  produce.  It  seeks  first  to  establish 
alcohol,  for  motor  fuel,  rather  than  gluconic  acid 
from  corn  or  molasses.  For  the  sugar  industry 
ethanol  is  just  a  beginning  for  just  as  easily  as  we 
can  convert  the  carbohydrates  of  our  molasses,  and 
the  juices  from  the  cane  tops,  into  ethyl  alcohol,  we 
can  convert  them  into  a  variety  of  chemicals  by  bio- 
chemical processes.  Acetone  and  Butanol,  of  which 
our  industries  are  now  consuming  49,000,000  pounds 
annually,  c;tn  be,  and  Is  being  made  from  molasses 
under  the  Arroyo  patents,  with  a  yield  of  34%  of  the 
sugars  present  or,  approximately  2.4  pounds  per 
gallon  of  molasses,  or  about  20  cents  from  one  gallon 
of  raw  material.  Butyric  Acid  can  be  produced  from 
molasses   or   cane   juice   al    \'ields   as    hisjh    as   43%   on 


the  weight  of  the  sugars,  and  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 7  cents  per  pound,  and  has  a  market  value 
of  22  at  the  present  time.  A  cheap  source  of  this 
acid  v/ould  undoubtedly  greatly  Increase  our  present 
Industrial  utilization  of  this  product.  Citric  Acid  of 
which  we  at  one  time  were  Importing  as  much  as 
^3,000.000  worth,  we  are  now  obtaining  chiefly  from 
Hawaii,  can  be  manufactured  from  molasses  and 
bagasse  by  the  Cahn  process,  with  yields  of  as  high 
as  17%  on  the  weight  of  the  molasses,  or  at  present 
prices,  of  29  cents  per  pound,  at  a  value  of  58  cents 
per  gallon  of  blackstrap.  Undoubtedly  a  cheaper 
source  of  this  acid  will  greatly  enhance  Its  usages 
which  at  present  are  for  flavoring  extracts,  confec- 
tionery and  soft  drinks. 

We  have  yet  to  mention  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
products  which  we  can  produce  from  our  residual 
sugars  In  molasses  cane  tops,  bagasse  and  other  resi- 
dues from  our  factories,  and  here  I  refer  to  acetic 
acid.  In  1934  we  were  Importing  approximately 
30,000000  pounds  of  this  material  at  a  valuation  of 
nearly  $2,000,000.  We  are  greatly  In  need  of  a  cheap  | 
source  of  acetic  acid  for  the  acetylizatlon  of  cellulose 
in  the  Industries,  which  Dr.  W.  J-  Hale  has  so  ably 
pointed  out  in  his  work  "Prosperity  Beckons."  The 
production  of  rayon  as  he  points  out,  was  200,000,000 
pounds  in  this  country  In  1935,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  cellulose  acetate  variety  of  celanese  awaits  only 
the  arrival  of  a  cheap  source  of  acetic  anhydride. 
Cheap  alcohol,  from  farm  wastes  will  provide  the 
source  of  the  cheap  acetic  acid,  for  which  we  have 
long  looked  and  are  still  looking.  Our  400,000  tons 
of  residual  baoasse,  provide  one  of  the  best  sources 
for  the  efficient  oxidation  of  alcohol  Into  acetic  acid. 
Furthermore,  as  shown  by  Owen  and  Denson,  the 
residual  acetic  acid  left  on  the  fibre.  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  known  preventatives  of  Its  deteriora- 
tion in  storage. 

With  a  cheap  source  of  acetic  acid,  and  with  cane 
itself  providing  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  sources 
of  alpha  cellulose,  we  will  have  the  basis  right  on  , 
our  plantations  of  constructing  artificial  fibre  material 
which  may  be  used  as  covers  for  the  protection  of 
plants  in  the  tender  stages  of  their  growth. 

We  might  continue  this  review  of  our  potential 
resources  In  Chemurgy  Indefinitely,  and  still  not 
exhaust  their  possible  applications.  I  shall  therefore 
leave  this  thought  with  you,  that  at  last  we  are 
joining  in  a  movement  that  proclaims  the  principle 
of  "Prosperity  through  the  Utilization  of  Abundance" 
not  the  "Prosperity  of  Scarcity".  Farm  Chemurgy 
teaches  that  the  farmer  must  be  provided  with  new 
markets  and  new  outlets  for  the  wastes  of  his  fields, 
which  have  cost  him  just  as  much  In  proportion  to 
produce,  as  has  the  salable  part  of  his  harvests. 
Chemurgy  enfranchises  the  farmer  from  the  lowly 
estate  of  peddling  his  produce  to  tlie  kitchen  doors  of 
the  public,  or  to  the  village  warehouse.  It  liberates 
him  and  raises  him  to  the  dignified  status  of  a  man 
who  manufactures,  by  the  proper  coordination  of  solar 
energy,  plant  growth,  and  soil  fertility,  the  raw- 
material  for  Industrial  usages. 

Have  I  drawn  too  extravagantly  upon  niy  imagina- 
tion In  presenting  this  roseate  picture  of  the  future 
of  our  Domestic  Cane  Su^rar  Industry,  when  at 
present  one  third  of  our  mlllable  cane,  Is  converted 
first  into  alcohol,  then  Into  solvents,  such  as  Acetone 
and  Butanol,  or  citric,  acetic,  and  butyric  acid  our 
filter  press  mud.  composed  with  cane  trash,  utilizing 
the    nitrocren    of    the    former    to    reduce    the    Carbon 
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Nitrogen  Ration  of  the  latter  and  thereby  returning 
to  our  soils  a  considerable  part  of  the  Nitrogen  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost?  Have  I  aroused  hopes 
that  can  never  be  fulfilled,  because  of  our  being 
bound  and  shackled  to  the  obsolete  convictions  that 
the  function  of  the  agriculturist  has  and  must  ever  be 
that  of  providing  only  for  man  and  animal  nutrition, 
or  material  of  vegetable  origin  for  clothing,  or  for  the 
comforts  of  his  home?  If  in  pointing  to  the  burning 
masses  of  cane  tops  and  trash  in  our  cane  fields,  or 
to  the  molasses  which  we  dispose  of  for  a  few  cents 
per  gallon,  and  buy  the  products  made  from  it  at 
prices  extremely  profitable  to  the  manufacturer,  as 
sources  of  profitable  utilizations  for  you,  I  have 
aroused  unrealizable  hopes,  the  conviction  of  my  error 
must  await  research  and  investigations  yet  to  be 
made.  There  is  not  one  present  here  today  who  can 
tell  me  that  cane  tops  cannot  be  salvaged  profitably 
for  the  production  of  "Motor  Fuel",  or  that  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  biochemical  industries  from  our 
millions  of  gallons  of  black  strap  molasses  would  not 
be  profitable. 

The  "Agri-Crude"  alcohol  industry,  if  it  be  devel- 
oped, will  depend  upon  the  contributions  of  our 
domestic  cane  sugar  industry.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  ravages  of  drought  in  our  corn  belt,  of  present 
corn  prices,  and  prospects  for  even  higher  ones,  to 
realize  that  the  initial  success  of  alcohol  motor  fuel 
must  be  wrought  from  the  products  of  domestic 
sugarcane.  We  have  been  selling  molasses  for  five 
and  six  cents  per  gallon  and  this  same  molasses 
travels  to  the  industrial  centers  of  this  country,  and 
comes  back  to  us  in  myriad  forms,  such  as  in  artifi- 
cial silk,  drugs  and  medical  supplies,  in  the  lacquers 
on  our  cars,  in  the  hydraulic  brake  fluids  used  in 
them,  in  leather  substitutes  for  the  seats,  in  paints  and 
shellacs,  in  perfumes  and  tobacco,  in  lubricating  oils 
and  the  fungicides  that  we  use  on  the  farm,  and  in 
hundreds  of  other  materials  that  enter  into  our  daily 
usages. 

Our  18,000,000  gallons  of  molasses,  if  converted 
into  the  various  products  heretofore  described  should 
give  us,  in  addition  to  our  present  profits  from  its  sale, 

$1,080,000  from  Ethyl  Alcohol 

$2,340,000  from  Solvents 

$2,520,000  from  Citric  Acid 

$1,780,000  from  Acetic  Acid. 
.  Have  we  realized  the  opportunities  that  our  domes- 
tic cane  sugar  industry  enjoys,  by  virtue  of  being 
located  in  the  greatest  chemical  manufacturing  nation 
of  the  world?  How  many  of  us  realize  that  we  are 
making  nearly  one  half  the  world's  chemicals  today, 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  Germany,  more  than 
four  times  that  of  Great  Britain?  Where  else  in  the 
world  do  we  find  the  by  products  of  the  sugarcane 
produced  within  the  confines  of  a  great  industrialized 
nation?  Here  in  the  heart  of  Louisiana  we  are  con- 
nected by  an  all  water  route  to  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  nation,  where  all  of  the  products  recovered 
from  our  by  products  can  be  marketed. 

For  what  are  we  waiting?  Are  we  waiting  for  the 
industrial  chemical  syntheses  of  all  the  products 
which  we  know  can  be  profitably  made  by  natures 
processes?  Where  sugar  now  grows  In  Louisiana 
there  once  flourished  a  profitable  indigo  industry, 
and  it  was  the  synthesis  of  this  product  that  led  to 
the  introduction  of  sugarcane.  Artificial  fibres  of 
chemical  manufacture  are  making  deeper  inroads 
each  year  into  our  cotton  consumption,  and  while  we 
are  here  in   a   serious   discussion   of   alcohol   from   by 


products,  the  synthetic  product  is  undergoing  steady 
and  increasing  expansions.  Is  the  answer  to  this  a 
Moratorium  on  Chemical  Progress,  or  an  admission 
of  the  validity  of  the  rule  of  Technocracy? 

Nowhere  are  these  fallacious  reasonings  more  con- 
vincingly refuted  than  in  "Farm  Chemurgy",  where 
every  incentive,  and  every  endeavor  is  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  chemical  and  biochemical  processes,  and  every 
available  science  to  develop  new  products,  and  to 
make  more  profitable  usages  of  those  that  we   have. 

Synthetic  ethanol,  artificial  fibres,  synthetic  rubber, 
and  every  synthetic  product  that  we  now  have  owe 
their  origin,  to  one  fact  and  one  alone,  and  that  is 
the  one  of  cost.  Alcohol  made  from  by-products, 
molasses,  for  example,  in  distilleries  owned  by  the 
cane  factories,  with  no  shipping  charges  on  the  raw 
material,  at  profits  proportioned  only  to  the  desire  to 
make  these  by  products  used  as  raw  materials  pay 
their  pro  rata  share  of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole, 
would  undoubtedly  have  maintained  alcohol  prices  at 
a  level  that  would  have  permanently  discouraged  a 
competitive  synthetic  product  from  entering  the  field. 

To  all  of  this  the  farmer  would  say,  and  wisely  too, 
that  the  "shoemaker  should  stick  to  his  last"  and 
that  the  farmer  must  concern  himself  with  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  What  if  the  products  of  his  fields, 
or  the  by  products,  have  added  untold  millions  to  the 
industrialist,  and  the  manufacturers,  that  his  cotton 
seed,  or  the  blackstrap  from  his  cane  have  founded 
capitalistic  dynasties  throughout  the  Nation,  of  what 
concern  is  that  to  him?  Until  Farm  Chemurgy  came 
into  being,  it  would  have  been  futile  to  have  enticed 
a  group  of  farmers  or  sugar  planters  into  the  indis- 
criminate investment  in  factories  or  distilleries  for  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals  from  their  crops  or  from 
the  by  products  of  their  cooperatively  owned  fac- 
tories. To  whom  would  these  products  be  sold  and 
where  would  the  markets  be  found? 

"Farm  Chemurgy"  inventories  and  appraises  pro- 
spective markets  for  these  "Chemurgic"  products,  and 
takes  in  all  of  the  potential  sources  of  supply  and 
demand.  It  unites  the  farming  population  of  every 
community  from  Florida  to  Maine,  from  Louisiana 
to  Alaska,  in  a  joint  effort  to  supply  industry  with 
new  building  stones  for  newer  and  greater  develop- 
ments. It  points  the  way  to  an  even  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  chemical  syntheses,  but  even  more  to  one 
which  we  seem  to  have  long  ignored,  and  that  is  the 
synthesis  of  nature  in  its  constant  elaboration  of 
carbohydrates  and  proteins,  which  we  have  been 
utilizing  so  inefficiently,  and  with  so  much  misdirection. 

If  there  is  one  secret  formula,  which  has  brought 
our  gigantic  chemical  industry  to  the  proud  position 
It  now  holds  in  the  world  of  industry  It  is  the  ques- 
tion that  Is  asked  of  every  waste  or  unutilized  by 
product,  and  that  Is  "what  has  it  cost  us?"  and 
"what  can  be  done  with  it?"  Farm  Chemurgy  Is 
asking  us  this  question  today  with  reference  to  our 
thousands  of  tons  of  carbohydrate  bearing  materials 
left  in  our  cane  tops,  in  our  millions  of  gallons  of 
waste  molasses,  in  the  sugars  left  In  bagasse,  in  the 
nitrogen  in  our  filter  press  mud,  and  we  should  not 
rest  until  we  have  answered  them  by  fundamental 
Investigation    and   adequate   research. 

And  if  our  answer  even  partly  confirms  the  ap- 
praisals that  I  have  attempted  to  make,  in  this 
paper,  we  need  only  paraphrase  the  battle  cry  of 
Caleb  to  his  fellow  wanderers  in  the  Wilderness  as 
they  stood  at  the  barrier  of  the  Promised  Land,  "Let 
us   go   into   the  land  of  Farm  Chemurgy  and  possess  It". 
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Mr.   Kemper   and   Distinguished   Guests: 

In  undertaking  to  speak  on  the  topic,  "The  Sugar 
Industry  as  a  Vital  Factor  in  Our  National  Economic 
and  Social  System",  I  find  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  no  one  will  expect  me,  in  the  time  at  my  com- 
mand, either  to  exhaust  my  subject  or  transcend  its 
limits. 

While  I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
industry  is  comprised  of  numerous  segments,  all  of 
which  might  properly  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
defmed  by  the  comprehensive  topic  assigned  to  me, 
I  shall  confine  my  remarks  more  particularly  to  those 
segments  of  the  sugar  industry  which  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Continental  United  States 
from  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  actually  grown  in 
Continental  United  States.  I  take  this  liberty  without 
prejudice  and  with  full  assurance  that  representatives 
of_  the  other  segments  of  the  sugar  industry  are  ad- 
mirably able  to  extol  the  value  and  importance  of 
their  respective  contributions  to  our  national  economic 
and  social  system. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
continental^  sugar  industry  is  preeminently  a  vital  factor 
in  our  national  economic  and  social  system  and  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  continental  sugar  industry  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Coun- 
cil and  in  perfect  agreement  with  all  those  who  seek 
to  encourage  "a  wider  use  of  farm  products  in 
mdustry  through  the  application  of  chemistry  and 
science".  Certainly  no  industry  offers  greater  op- 
portunities for  sciendfic  research  and  experimenta- 
tion in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
movement. 

Another  reason  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
discuss. the  continental  sugar  industry  is  that  I  know 
of  no  other  great  American  industry  which  has  been 
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the  victim  of  more  adverse  legislation,  or  which  has 
received  less  support,  less  encouragement  and  less 
cooperation  from  those  millions  of  Americans  it 
seeks  to  serve. 

Further,  I^  know  of  no  other  essential  American 
industry  which  has  been  more  viciously  attacked, 
more  vigorously  maligned  and  more  grossly  mis- 
represented by  sophists,  theorists,  ultra-intellectuals, 
foreigners,  foreign  investors  and  others  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  seek  to  impede  its  expansion,  im- 
pair its  efficiency  or  destroy  it  entirely. 

Since  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  im- 
portance of  sugar  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
American  people  and  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry  to  American  agriculture  and 
American  industry,  let  us  consider  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  sugar. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  from  which  man 
can  obtain  sugar  in  commercial  quantities,  namely, 
the  sugar  cane  and  the  sugar  beet. 

Although  it  is  customary,  in  the  parlance  of  com- 
merce, to  designate  sugar  extracted  from  sugar  cane, 
as  "cane  sugar",  and  sugar  extracted  from  the  sugar 
beet,  as  "beet  sugar",  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
cane  sugar  and  beet  sugar  are  identical  in  physical 
appearance,  chemical  composition  and  reaction,  die- 
tetic effect  and  uses,  physiological  properties,  sweet- 
ening power  and  food  value.  In  short,  the  different 
appellations  are  employed  solely  for  the  purpose  ot 
indicating  the  source  from  which  the  sugar  was 
obtained. 

As  a  food,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  sugar  is 
the  greatest  fuel-food  available  to  mankind,  each 
pound  of  the  article  yielding  1,820  calories,  and  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  approximately  thirteen  per- 
cent of  all  the  energy,  obtained  from  food,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  provided  by  sugar. 
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Further,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  sugar  is  niore 
easily  digested  than  practically  any  other  food  since 
the  simple  inversion,  which  transforms  sugar  into  a 
form  which  makes  its  utilization  by  _  the  body  pos- 
sible, is  completed  within  periods  ranging  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes  after  sugar  has  been  swallowed,  with 
comparatively  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Finally,  sugar  is,  in  reality,  the  least  expensive 
article  of  food  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  since  every  dollar  spent  for  sugar,  ordinarily, 
gives  the  consumer  more  calories  than  an  equivalent 
amount  spent  for  any  other  article  of  diet. 

Since  the  continental  sugar  industry  is  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  more  than  twenty-six  per- 
cent of  the  sugar  required  by  the  American  people 
is  made  available,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry  is  preeminently  a  vital  factor 
in  our  national  economic  and  social  system. 

As  we  meditate  on  the  importance  of  sugar  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  man,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
it  is  vitally  essential  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  an  adcqautc  supply  of  sugar  available 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions.  Further,  since 
sugar  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  normal  diet 
of  all  the  people,  it  follows  that  sugar  should  be  ob- 
tainable at  reasonable  prices  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  by  all  the  people. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  wholeheart- 
edly support  the  continental   sugar  industry   and  en- 


courage its  expansion  and  development.  In  short, 
people  of  the  United  States  can  never  be  fully 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions  unless  the  shackles  are  re- 
moved from  the  continental  sugar  industry  and  the 
industry  is  permitted,  and  encouraged,  to  materially 
increase  the  annual  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar 
in  Continental  United  States. 

In  this  connection,  let  us  consider,  briefly,  the 
situation  with  reference  to  our  present  sources  of 
sugar.  During  the  year  1935,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  consumed  11,961,393,900  pounds  of 
refined  sugar.  Of  this  4.84  percent  was  cane  sugar, 
grown  and  processed  in  Louisiana  and  Florida;  22.11 
percent  was  beet  sugar,  grown  and  processed  in  the 
sixteen  beet  sugar  producing  states  of  the  United 
States;  28.28  percent  originated  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  while  44.77  percent 
originated  in  foreign  countries.  In  short,  only  26.95 
percent  of  the  billions  of  pounds  of  sugar  necessary 
to  meet  the  annual  sugar  requirements  of  the 
American  people,  in  1935,  was  grown  in  Continental 
United  States,  on  American  farms,  by  American  I 
farmers,  and  processed  in  American  factories  by  ( 
American  workers. 

Think  of  it!  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
with  millions  of  acres  of  land  admirably  suitable  for 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growing  at  their  com- 
mand, found  it  necessary  to  import  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  five  billion  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
from  foreign  countries  in  order  to  supply  their  sugar 
requirements. 

Obviously,  those  who  oppose  the  expansion  of  our 
continental  sugar  industry  and  those  who  would  have 
us    increase,    rather    than    decrease,    our    importations 
of  foreign-grown  sugar  are   advancing  all   manner  of 
theories  and  arguments  in  support  of  their  respective 
contentions.      To    the    uninformed,     many    of    these 
theories  and  arguments  appear  sound  and  reasonable, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  know  the  facts  and  those  of    f 
us  who  realize  that  the  present  practice  of  importing     : 
foreign-grown     sugar     is     detrimental     to     American    m 
agriculture    and    industry    and    to    those    of    us    who 
appreciate    the    real    reason    wh}^    certain    individuals 
and  groups   seek  to  retard,   if  not  destroy,   our   con- 
tinental   sugar    industry,    practically    every    argument      i 
and    theory    advanced    thus    far    has    been    unsound, 
uneconomic,  and,  if  I  may  use  a  word  aptly  employed 
recently  by  Governor  Landon,   "cockeyed". 

If  sugar  were  a  surplus  crop;  if  the  production  of 
sugar  impoverished  our  soil;  if  the  area  suitable  for 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growing  were  limited;  if 
suifar  cane  and  sugar  beets  did  not  fit  into  our  rota- 
tion systems;  if  the  maintenance  of  our  continental 
sugar  industry  worked  a  hardship  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  if  we  could  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  conditions,  be  assured  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar,  at  reasonable  prices,  from  foreign 
countries;  it  the  sugar  industry  of  Continental 
United  States  had  failed  to  combat  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  diseases;  if  the  cane  growers  of  the 
Southland  had  refused  to  develop  or  adopt  new  types 
of  sugar  cane;  if  the  sugar  beet  growers  of  the  North 
and  West  had  failed  to  undertake  the  development 
and  production  of  improved  strains  of  seed;  if  the 
cultural  practice  in  the  South,  North,  and  West,  had 
not  been  improved;  if  the  continental  sugar  industry 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
objective  and  were  not  constantly  striving,  through 
the  application  of  chemistry  and   science,   to  increase 
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yields  and  decrease  costs  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
factory;  and  if  the  importation  of  foreien-grown 
sugar  did  not  result  in  the  denial  of  employment  to 
American  labor  and  deprive  American  farmers  of  an 
opportunity  to  produce  a  profitable  non-surplus 
crop,  we  might  find  it  possible  to  agree  with  those 
who  declare  our  industry  to  be  unnecessary,  expen- 
sive, inefficient  and  undesirable.  In  fact  we  might 
be  willing  to  concede  that  our  industry  be  given  "a 
shot  in  the  arm"  in  order  that  it  mighty  enjoy  a 
peaceful  death  at  the  hands  of  those  distinguished 
American  gentlemen  and  alleged  scholars  who  are 
clamoring  for  its  early  extermination.  Yes,  if  these 
things  were  true  we  might  even  find  it  possible  to 
agree  with  the  internationalists  and  utopianists  who 
are,  apparently,  more  concerned  about  the  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  prosperity  of  foreign  _  countries 
than  they  are  about  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture, American  industry  and  American  labor. 

But — we  do  not  agree  with  those  learned  indi- 
viduals, rather  we  most  emphatically  disagree  with 
them,  with  their  erroneous  conclusions  and  with  their 
un-American  ideas,  aims  and  ambitions.  We  dis- 
agree, not  because  we  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  but  rather,  because 
we  are  acquainted  with  facts  which  they  either 
ignore,  fail  to  observe  or  deliberately  refuse  to  ad- 
mit. For  example:  Sugar  is  not  a  surplus  crop, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  are  compelled 
to  import  billions  of  pounds  of  foreign-grown  sugar 
annually  in  order  to  meet  our  normal  sugar  require- 
ments. The  growing  of  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets 
does  not  impoverish  our  soil.  The  area  suitable  for 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growing  in  the  United 
States  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  produce  within 
Continental  United  States  every  pound  of  sugar  re- 
quired by  the  American  people  without  disturbing 
our  general  farm  programs.  All  agronomists  are 
agreed  that  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growing  do  fit 
into  our  crop  rotation  systems.  Every  well  informed 
person  knows  that  the  maintenance  of  our  continen- 
tal sugar  industry  does  not  work  a  hardship  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  rather,  that  the 
competition  afforded  by  our  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry is  directly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  sugar 
is  the  least  expensive  of  all  foods  consumed  by  the 
American  people.  Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
pi^oplo  of  the  ITnitcd  States  cannot  be  assured  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions,  so  long  as  they  are  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  over  44  percent  of  the  sugar 
they  require. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that;  the  continental 
sugar  industry  has  made  remarkable  progress  in  com- 
bating disease  and  insects:  that  new  and  improved 
types  of  cane  have  been  developed  and  introduced; 
that  marked  progress  has  been,  and  is  being,  made 
in  sugar  beet  seed  breeding  and  production;  that 
cultural  practices  are  being  continually  improved  and 
perfected;  and  that  the  continental  sugar  industry 
has  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  scientific  research 
and  experimentation  along  lines  which  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  objective  of  the  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council,  namely,  "a  wider  use  of  farm  products  in 
industry  through  the  application  of  chemistry  and 
science". 

Finally,  it  must  be  agreed,  by  every  straight- 
thinking,  unbiased,  and  informed  individual,  that  the 
importation  of  foreign-grown  sugar  does  result  in  the 
denial    of   gainful    employment   to    American    workers 


and  does  deprive  American  farmers  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  the  production  of  a  non-surplus 
and  profitable  agricultural  commodity. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  why  the  importation  of 
millions  of  tons  of  foreign  sugar  into  the  United 
States  is  detrimental  to  American  agriculture,  Ameri- 
can labor  and  American  industry. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  let  us  assume  that  an 
acre  of  land  will  produce  the  equivalent  of  three 
thousand  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Using  this  figure 
as  a  basis,  we  find  that  the  annual  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  is  equivalent  to  what  could  easily  be 
produced  on  approximately  two  million  acres  of 
land.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  two  million  acres 
do  not  represent  a  very  large  area  in  a  country 
the  size  of  the  United  States  but,  when  we  consider 
that,  if  two  million  additional  acres  were  devoted  to 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  growing,  the  purchasing 
power  of  American  agriculture  would  be  increased  by 
between  sixty  and  seventy  million  dollars  annually, 
the  desirability  of  producing  at  home  all  the  sugar 
required  to  supplant  that  now  beine  imported  from 
foreign  countries  becomes   apparent. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that,  at  a  time  when  we 
Americans  think  in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars,  sixty 
or  seventy  million  dollars  mav  not  seem  like  very 
much  money.  However,  I  submit  that  the  thrifty 
American  farmers  who  know  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
having  had  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  could  purchase  a  lot  of  tractors,  farm  machin- 
ery, fence  posts,  building  material,  automobiles,  ra- 
dios, clothing,  yes,  they  could  pay  off  many  a  farm 
mortgage,  if  their  total  farm  income  were  increased 
by  sixty  or  seventy  million  dollars  a  year. 

Now  a  word  concerning  the  effect  of  sugar  imports 
upon  American  labor.  According  to  an  extensive 
study  which  I  Avas  privileged  to  make  several  years 
ago,  I  find  that  eight  man  hours  of  labor  are  re- 
quired to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  In 
other  words,  the  sugar  imported  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  1935  represented  a  total  of  428,417,- 
736  man  hours  of  work.  Assuming  that  it  requires 
one  man  hour  of  labor  to  refine  one  hundred  pounds 
of  sugar,  and  assuming  that  every  pound  of  the 
foreign  grown  cane  sugar  consumed  by  the  people 
of  Continental  United  States  were  refined  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  confronted  with  the  startling 
fact  that,  during  the  year  1935,  when  millions  of 
American  wage  earners  tramped  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  the  broad  highways  of  the  nation,  ever 
searching  for  employment,  we  imported  374,865,519 
man  hours  of  foreign  labor  in  the  form  of  foreign 
grown  sugar.  I  submit  that  any  plan  or  program, 
which  condones  or  provides  for  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor  in  the  form  of  sugar,  or  any  other 
commodity  which  could  and  should  be  produced  by 
American  labor,  is  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  figures,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  employ  such  information  as  I  was  able 
to  obtam  as  a  basis  for  the  data  I  am  about  to 
present  as  a  basis  for  my  argument  in  support  of 
the  contention  that  our  continental  sugar  industry 
is  a  vital  factor  in  our  national  economic  and  social 
system.  In  short,  I  was  able  to  obtain  complete 
and  accurate  figures  from  a  large  and  representative 
group  of  growers  and  processors.  From  these  figures 
I  have  made  such  calculations  as  were  necessary 
to    present,    what    I    believe   to   be,    a    reasonably    true 
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picture   of   the    importance    of   our    continental    sugar 
industry  to  American  agriculture  and  industry. 

Durine  the  year  1935.  the  continental  suear  in- 
dustry produced  a  total  of  2.797,867.000  nmmds  of 
refined  su,?ar.  valued  at  approximately  ^lOI.1 18.304, 
and  by-products  valued  at  approximately  5^18.000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  continental  sugar  industry  pro- 
duced, on  American  farms  and  in  American  factories, 
new  wealth  valued  at  approximately  $121,118,304. 
Thus,  the  continental  sugar  industry  was  the  medium 
through  which  more  than  5^121,000,000  were  added 
to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  production  of  this  new  wealth,  a  total  of 
approximately  100,000  farmers  were  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  the  growing  of  a  profitable  non-surplus  crop, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  wage  earners,  together 
with  the  farmers,  were  provided  with  223,829,360 
man  hours  of  gainful  employment. 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  present  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  continental  sugar  industry's  contri- 
bution to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  Therefore  I  ask  your  indul- 
gence while  I  present  a  few  additional  figures  which 
will  serve  to  support,  in  part  at  least,  the  contention 
that  the  continental  sugar  industry  is  a  vital  factor 
in  our  national  economic  and  social  system.  For 
example,  I  find  that  in  one  year  the  continental 
sugar  industry  purchased: 

2,000,000  tons  of  coal,  coke  and  limerock 
36,000,000  gallons  of  fuel  oil 

$  6.000,000  worth  of  bags 

$  2,000,000  worth  of  repair  and  maintenance  sup- 
plies 

$  2,000,000  worth    of    new    equipment 

$      650,000  worth  of  miscellaneous   supplies 

$      419.000  worth  of  valves  and  fittings 

$  387,000  worth  of  chemicals  and  laboratory  sup- 
plies 

$      367,000  worth  of  cotton  filter  cloth 

$      249,000  worth  of  boiler   and   non-ferrous   tubes 

$     269,000  worth  of  filter  aids 

$      152,000  worth  of  lubricating  oil 

$      144,000  worth  of  refractories 

$      142,000  worth  of  knives 

$  3,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer, 
together  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  tractors,  farm  machinery  and  farm  equipment. 
Further,  it  is  estimated  that  the  industry  paid  ap- 
proximately 5^20,000.000  to  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion companies  and  over  $17,000,000  in  state  and 
federal  taxes. 

At  this  point,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  these 
purchases  and  this  vast  expenditure  of  money  were 
required,  not  to  produce  all  the  sugar  consumed  by 
the  American  people,  but  only  about  one  quarter  of 
the  sugar  they   require   annually. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  and  figures  which  I  have 
presented,  we  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions, 
namely:  that  the  sugar  industry  of  Continental 
United  States  is  truly  a  vital  factor  in  our  national 
economic  and  social  system;  that  as  such  its  con- 
tinuance and  expansion  should  be  encouraged  by 
every  true  American  who  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  good,  in  the  interest  of 
American  agriculture,  in  the  interest  of  American 
industry  and  in  the  interest  of  American  labor,  for 
the  United  States  to  produce  at  home  insofar  as  is 
practical,  those  essentia!  articles  of  food  which  an 
r>mniscicnt   CJod   has   made   it   possible   for   us   to   pro- 


duce. If  we  fail  in  this  regard,  then  truly  we  are 
unw^orthy  of  our  stewardship. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Kemper,  who  is  to  follow  me  on 
this  program,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  me  if  I 
encroach  upon  his  subject  to  the  extent  of  calling 
your  attention  to  certain  problems  which  are  con- 
fronting both  branches  of  the  continental  sugar 
industry.  At  this  point  may  I  remind  you  that  I 
have  an  abiding  conviction  that  the  greatest  error, 
thus  far  made  by  the  continental  sugar  industry  as 
a  whole,  is  that  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the  fact 
that,  in  matters  vital  to  our  industry,  we  usually  go 
down  to  defeat  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we  fail 
to  bring  all  segments  of  the  continental  sugar  indus- 
try together  and  together  work,  and  if  need  be 
fight,  for  our  common  cause. 

Let  us  consider,  briefly,  a  few  of  the  problems 
nnd  tasks  confronting  the  continental  sugar  industry. 
For  example,  there  is  the  problem  of  having  certain 
legislation  enacted  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  continental  sugar  industry  to  live,  develop  and 
expand.  Then  there  is  the  task  of  making  the 
people  of  the  United  States  recognize  and  appreciate 
that  the  continental  sugar  industry  is  a  vital  factor  in 
our  national  and  economic  system.  In  addition,  we 
are  confronted  with  the  task  of  enlisting  the  whole- 
hearted support  and  cooperation  of  the  American 
people  in  the  defense  of  the  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry. Finally,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  impressing  the  American  people  with  the  fact  that 
a  healthy,  adequate  and  prosperous  continental  sugar 
industry  is  essential  to  national  defense,  and  that 
it  is  their  only  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
sugar  at  all  times,  under  all  conditions  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 

No  one  can  deny  that  much  has  been,  and  is  being, 
done  to  solve  some  of  these  problems  and  perform 
some  of  these  tasks  but  the  fact  remains  that  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  The  life  of  our  industry 
is  in  jeopardy,  forces  that  seek  to  prevent  its  de- 
velopment are  powerful.  Certainly  no  single  seg- 
ment of  our  industry  can  successfully  combat  these 
powerful  forces  and,  while  we  may  win  a  single 
battle  or  accomplish  a  single  end  as  segments,  work- 
ing independenth^  of  each  other,  let  us  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  will  never  have  complete  victory  until 
we  think,  plan,  work  and  fight  cooperatively  foi 
the  common  good. 

That  cooperative  effort  can  be  made  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  two  great  organizations,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  the  Farmers  and  Manufac- 
turers Beet  Sugar  Association  have  worked  together 
for  the  common  cause  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  the  defense  of  their  industry. 

True,  no  decisive  victories  have  been  won,  but  i 
declare  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
the  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, working  and  fighting  as  a  solid  unit,  have  never 
as  yet  sounded  the  note  to  retreat  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  we  never  will. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  requests,  I  shall  devote 
the  balance  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  presenting 
a  few  facts  concernmg  the  various  activities  of  the 
Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Association 
and  the  sugar  beet  ptirchase  contract  which  has  been 
used  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  during  the  past 
five  years. 

\\\   this   coiTiicction,   may    1   say   parenthetically   that 
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I  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  a  very  similar  organization,  being  com- 
posed of  growers  and  processors  who  are  operating 
under  a  purchase  contract  sponsoring  many  impor- 
tant and  essential  research  and  other  activities. 

The  Farmers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Asso- 
ciation is  a  grower-processor  organization  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name,  since  its  membership  includes 
an  equal  number  of  growers  and  processors.  Further, 
the  activities  of  the  Association  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  eight  actual  sugar  beet  growers  and  eight 
beet  sugar  processors.  Thus  the  producers  of  raw 
material  have  equal  voice  and  vote  with  the  process- 
ors in  its  management,  direction  and  the  supervision 
of  its  expenditures. 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are: 

— to  promote  friendly  relations  between  sugar  beet 
growers  and  beet  sugar  processors. 

— to  harmonize  the  interests  of  the  sugar  beet 
growers  and  the  beet  sugar  processors. 

— to  promote  and  increase  the  sale  and  consump- 
tion of  beet  sugar  in  advantageous  territories 
through  the  medium  of  advertising,  education 
and  instruction. 

— to  develop  and  improve  marketing  facilities  and 
agencies. 

— to   improve   distribution    methods. 

— to  reduce  the  cost  of  marketing  beet  sugar. 

— to  correct  erroneous  ideas  concerning  beet  sugar. 

— to  inform  the  public  relative  to  the  economic 
importance  and  value  of  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

— to  develop  and  encourage  methods  of  improving, 
and  standardizing,  the  product  of  beet  sugar 
factories. 

— to  increasing  beet  sugar  factory  efficiency. 

— to  develop  and  encourage  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved  cultural    practices. 

— to  assist  sugar  beet  growers  in  the  control  of 
sugar  beet  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

— to  conduct  experiment  and  research  in  cultural 
practices  and  sugar  beet  seed  improvement. 

In  general,  to  improve,  develop  and  safeguard  the 
interest  of  the  beet  sugar  industry;  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  the  industry;  to  promote  its  success  by 
all  lawful  methods;  and  to  provide  a  medium  through 
which  both  the  sugar  beet  growers  and  the  beet  sugar 
processors  may  harmoniously  discuss,  and  solve, 
their  mutual   problems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Farmers  and  Manufac- 
turers Beet  Sugar  Association  represents  practically 
every  sugar  beet  grower  and  beet  sugar  processor 
in   Michigan,   Ohio   and   Indiana. 

Immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  As- 
sociation, four  years  ago,  an  extensive  educational 
campaign  was  launched.  This  campaign  was  and 
now  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of  addresses 
delivered  before  women's  clubs,  businessmen's  organ- 
izations, luncheon  clubs,  farmers  organizations,  fra- 
ternal bodies,  and  to  large  groups  of  high  school, 
college  and  llniversity  students.  From  time  to  time 
addresses  are  delivered  over  the  radio  and  before 
special  groups  such  as  cooking  schools  and  home 
economic  classes  in  high  schools.  According  to  con- 
servative estimates,  more  than  a  million  persons 
have  heard  the  story  of  home  grown  sugar  and  «the 
continental  sugar  industry  through  the  medium  of 
Association  broadcasts  ^and  a  total  of  more  than  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  have  attended  the  meet- 
ings addressed  by  Association  representatives. 


Supplementing  this  phase  of  the  Association's  edu- 
cational activities  an  extensive  newspaper  publicity 
campaign  is  being  carried  on  continuously.  Canning 
and  cooking  demonstrations  have  been  conducted 
throughout  the  three  states  and  the  Association  main- 
tains exhibits  at  many  of  the  State  and  County 
Fairs,  food  shows  and  other  places  where  large 
groups  attend. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  activities  of  the 
Association,  an  intensive  newspaper  advertisinc  pro- 
gram is  beine  carried  on.  This  campaign  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  reach  the  homemakers  and  create 
a  consumer  demand  for  home  grown  sugar.  A  staff 
of  specialty  men  is  maintained,  these  men  makin? 
regular  calls  upon  all  of  the  retail  grocers  in  their  re- 
spective territories  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
posters  and  advertising  literature.  In  addition,  these 
men  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  retailers  in  boost- 
ing home  grown  sugar. 

True,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  educational  and  adver- 
tising activities  of  the  Association  have  materially 
increased  the  sale  of  home  grown  supar  in  advan- 
tageous territory  and  the  people  of  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  are  rapidly  becoming  informed  relative 
to  the  importance  of  our  continental   sugar  industry 

Realizing  that  the  sugar  beet  growers  were  con- 
fronted with  many  difficult  and  perplexing  agricul- 
tural problems  and  appreciating  the  need  for  experi- 
mentation, research,  demonstrations,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  cultural  practices,  the  Association  perfected 
an  intensive  and  extensive  agricultural  program. 
While  the  work  of  the  Association's  agricultural  de- 
partment has  not  been  carried  on  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  enable  me  to  present  any  specific  data 
relative  to  its  value  and  accomplishments,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  much  progress  has  been  and  is  being  made 
and  it  is  with  confidence  that,  in  due  time,  the 
Association  will  be  able  to  contribute  much  to  the 
science  and  art  of  sugar  beet  growing,  fertilizer 
practices  and  disease  and  insect  control.  Consider- 
able attention  is  being  given  to  the  matter  of  devel- 
oping improved  strains  of  seed  and  to  the  possibility 
of  producing   sugar   beet   seed    in    the   United    States. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  presenting  of  complete 
details  relative  to  the  numerous  activities  of  the 
Association.  Therefore  I  shall  just  refer,  briefly, 
to  a  few. 

In  conjunction  with  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  the  Association  maintains  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington through  which  all  matters  of  a  legislative 
nature  are  handled.  This  office  is  rapidly  becoming 
recognized  as  the  fountain-head  for  information  and 
statistics  concerning  sugar  and  I  have  an  abiding 
conviction  that  the  work  of  this  office  constitutes 
one  of  our  most  important  activities. 

A  sugar  control  laboratory  is  maintained  at 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  where  samples  of  all  sugar 
strikes  are  examined  for  grain  size  and  chemical 
purity. 

In  addition,  a  bacteriological  laboratory  is  main- 
tained at  Lansing,  Michigan,  where  all  sugar  strike 
samples  are  carefully  examined,  and,  during  the  past 
"two  years,  the  Association  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  established  an  experimental 
stream  pollution  control  station  at  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  various  activities  of  the 
Association  cost  considerable  money,  after  four  years, 
the  sugar  beet  growers  and  sugar  beet  processors  arc 
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in  agreement  that  every  dollar  expended  in  the  sup- 
port of  Association  activities  has  brought  or  will 
bring  excellent  results. 

Now  a  word  relative  to  the  sugar  beet  purchase 
contract  which  has  been  used  m  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
Indiana  during  the  past  five  years.  The  outstanding 
and  most  interesting  feature  of  this  contract  is  that 
it  is  based  on  the  sound  principle  that,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  new  wealth,  the  farmers  and  processors 
should  receive  their  just  share  of  the  net  cash  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  the  wealth  thev  jointly  pro- 
duce. In  other  words,  the  terms  of  the  sugar  beet 
purchase  contract  now  being  used  in  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  provide  that  the  growers  are  to  receive 
one  half  of  the  net  cash  returns  from  the  sale  of  the 
sugar,  pulp  and  molasses  produced. 

In  arriving  at  the  decision  to  insert  the  so-called 
"50-50  Division"  clause  in  the  sugar  beet  purchase 
contract,  the  sugar  processors  were  not  motivated  by 
any  altruistic  ideas.  Rather  the  adoption  of  this 
clause,  which  provides  that  the  farmers  and  the 
processors  are  to  share  equall)^  in  the  division  of 
the  net  cash  return  from  the  sale  of  sugar,  pulp  and 
molasses,  was  justified  by  the  fact  that,  after  careful 
study,  it  was  found  that  it  costs  the  average  effi- 
cient sugar  beet  grower  the  same  amount  of  money  to 
produce  one  ton  of  sugar  beets,  as  it  costs  the  pro- 
cessor to  process  one  ton  of  beets.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  beet  sugar  contract,  now  being  used  in  Michi- 
gan, Ohio  and  Indiana,  has  been  pronounced  by 
Farm  leaders  and  agricultural  economists  to  be  the 
most  fair  and  equitable  farm  crop  purchase  contract 
ever  devised. 

The  adoption  of  this  contract  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  beet  sugar  industry 
in  eastern  United  States.  It  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  harmonious  relations  between  the 
sugar  beet  growers  and  the  beet  sugar  processors  and 
it  has  helped  prove  that  there  can  be  a  true  alliance 
between  agriculture  and  industry. 

What  the  future  holds  for  American  agriculture 
and  American  industry  I  do  not  know,  but  this  I 
do  know,  namely,  that  though  overwhelming  forces 
may  deal  us  staggering  blows,  Ave  will  never  have 
to  drink  the  bitter  dregs  of  defeat  if  we  work  to- 
gether, ever  mindful  that  our  cause  is  just,  and  ever 
conscious  that  the  genesis  of  progress  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  shifting  sand  of  academical  theories  or 
in  impractical  plans  and  unworkable  programs  but 
rather  in  a  combination  of  chemistry  and  work,  ap- 
propriately known    as   Farm   Chemurgic. 


Social  Security  Act 


(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

We  have  many  inquiries  about  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  status  of  employees  in  the  business  of 
growing  sugarcane  and  processing  it  into  sugar. 
Several  months  ago  we  secured  an  opinion  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  regarding  the  exemp- 
tion of  employees  in  sugarhouses  as  "agricultural 
labor".  We  cited  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  which  recognized  the  processing  of 
sugarcane  as  a  continuation  of  the  agricultural  oper- 
ation. At  that  time  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
gave  the  opinion  (reproduced  in  the  August  15th 
issue  of  the  Sugar  B7i!leti7i)  that  only  the  processing 
of  the  sugarcane  belonging  to  and  erown  by  the 
owner  of  the  sugarhouse  would  properly  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  agricultural  operation,  and  that 
the  processing  of  sugarcane  grown  by  other  farmers  / 
and  purchased  from  them  by  the  owner  of  the  V 
sugarhouse  seemed  to  be  mode  of  an  industrial  oper-  t 
ation,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  J 
Act.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  no  official  ruling  \ 
would  be  made  by  the  Bureau  except  upon  an  appli- 
cation for  exemption  or  a  statement  of  fq,cts  as  they 
apply  to  the  individual  and  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  New  Orleans  or 
direct  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  probable  that  the  local  or  State  offices  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  will  have  official  information 
on  this  and  other  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
Act.  We  have  also  been  asked  whether  Forms  SS-4 
and  SS-5  should  be  completed  and  filed  by  the 
owners  of  sugarhouses,  and  we  suggest  that  these 
forms  should  be  filed  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  cover  all  employment  except  that  which  is 
conclusively  agricultural  labor.  Then  later  claim  for  /" 
exemption   can   be  filed,   if  desired  or   necessary. 

We  suggest  that  since  the  social   security  program     I 
is  something  new  which  is  being  inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  Government,  there  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  latitude  allowed  at  the  outset, 
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before  the  program  will  be  applied  strictly  and 
smoothly.  It  will  possibly  become  necessary  for  the 
auditors  and  attorneys  of  the  individual  employers 
to  be  consulted,  in  addition  to  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  local  or  State  officers  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  program  in  Louisiana,  both  in  the  matter 
of  the  payment  of  taxes  and  the  application  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program  in  this   State. 

Final  Benefit  Payments 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  final  checks  in  settlement  of  the  AAA  benefit 
payments  on  the  1935  sugarcane  crop  have  been 
distributed  to  practically  all  of  the  growers  to  whom 
a  balance  was  payable.  There  has  been  some  delay 
in  determining  the  administrative  procedure  cover- 
ing the  contracts  which  were  made  the  subject  of 
joint  compliance  by  growers  having  more  than  one 
farm.  The  procedure  has  now  been  cleared  and  the 
contracts  under  joint  compliance  are  moving  for- 
ward to  the  disbursing  officer  for  payment.  Despite 
the  penalties  of  j5 1,900,000.00  inflicted  under  Ruling 
5,  approximately  ^800,000.00  has  been  distributed  in 
Louisiana  during  the  past  several  weeks  in  final 
settlement  of  the  1935  crop. 

Letters  from  the  AAA  requesting  refunds  of  over- 
payments made  under  the  Production  Adjustment 
Contracts,  are  being  sent  to  growers  in  Louisiana  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  formality  of  Government 
Departments  where  their  records  indicate  overpay- 
ment. In  the  case  of  sugarcane  growers  these  re- 
quests for  refund  are  mostly  those  where  the  grower 
had  a  greater  acreage  in  sugarcane  than  his  base 
acreage  under  the  contract,  and  from  which  he  de- 
livered more  sugarcane  than  his  base  production. 
Other  cases  involve  over-estimates  of  production, 
which  resulted  in  the  grower  being  paid  more  money 
in  the  advance-payment  check  than  has  been  found 
to  be  due  him  in  final  settlement.  And  there  are 
the  cases  of  clerical  errors  made  somewhere  along  the 
line  of  administration.  We  are  not  informed  of  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  and  collection  of  these  refunds,  although 
we  expect  an  announcement  thereon  may  be  made 
very  soon.  There  are  interesting  legal  questions  in- 
volved, in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  invalidating  the  contracts  and  the  subsequent 
recognition  of  the  "moral  obligation"  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  Con- 
gress for  paying  all  obligations  and  commitments. 
The  delicate  subject  of  moral  obligations  and  con- 
scientious scruples  is  one  which  we  appropriately 
leave  to  the  mental  reactions  of  our  readers. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  received  the  verbal 
official  reassurance  that  in  the  case  of  penalties  im- 
posed in  larger  amounts  than  were  due  in  the  final 
settlement  on  the  1935  crop  by  the  Government  to 
the  grower,  no  refunds  will  be  claimed  by  the  AAA. 
Thus,  altliough  the  records  of  the  growers  involved 
will  show  this  balance,  it  is  the  declared  intention  of 
the  AAA  to  consider  the  final  settlement  on  the  1935 
crop  as  final,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  proper  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  status  of  the  grower  under  the 
invalidated  AAA  contracts,  which  have  been  kept 
alive  by  Congress  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  obligations  and  commitments  of  the  Ignited 
States  made  and  accepted  in  good  faith. 


Sugar  Means  Health 

In  the  battle  of  modern  life  the  chief  high  explosive 
is  sugar. 

Three-quarters  of  the  driving  power  of  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  furnished  by  sugar. 
Not  a  twitch  of  any  group  of  our  muscles,  not  a  throb 
of  our  hearts,  not  a  flash  of  our  imaginations,  but  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  our  commonest  sugar, 
glucose. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  science  has  our  attitude 
toward  any  food  been  so  radically  altered  as  it  has 
toward  this  new  staff  of  life  within  the  last  10  years. 
Less  than  a  generation  ago  all  self-styled  authorities 
on  dietetics,  from  the  priest  and  the  puritan  to  the 
dentist  and  the  doctor,  were  almost  unanimous  in 
fiercely  denouncing  sugar  and  all  its  works. 

According  to  their  jeremiads,  sugar  decayed  the 
teeth,  it  spoiled  the  appetite,  upset  the  digestion, 
stunted  the  growth  of  children,  hardened  the  arteries 
and  was  the  chief  cause  of  rheumatism,  cancer,  gout, 
and  insanity. 

But  now  what  a  change!  Satan  is  well-nigh  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light.  We  find  that  we  had 
simply  got  our  telescope  wrong  end  to. 

In  fact,  the  short-lived  and  comparatively  trifling 
disturbances  due  to  sugar  Imbibed  in  excessive 
amounts  or  at  unsuitable  times — such  as  just  before 
a  meal — were  mere  spots  on  the  sun,  flies  in  the 
amber. 

We  had  been  concentrating  our  entire  attention 
upon  these  trivial  drawbacks  and  ignoring  sugar's 
superb  value  and  wholesomeness  as  a  food  and  abso- 
lute indispensability  as  a  source  of  power  and  heat. 
"No  Life  Without  Sugar"  and  "In  Sweetness  Is 
Strength"  are  our  mottoes  to-day. 

One  of  the  earliest  scientific  defenders  of  sugar  was 
the  famous  German  researcher,  Liebig,  who  estab- 
lished the  epoch-making  fact  that  all  life  and  move- 
ment were  due  to  the  combustion  of  fuel.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  fuel  of  our  bodies  was  starchy — such  as 
bread,  biscuits,  cereals,  rice,  potatoes,  corn,  tapioca — 
and  every  grain  of  the  starch  they  contained  was 
turned  into  sugar  in  the  form  of  glucose  before  it  was 
digested  and  burned. 

If,  therefore,  our  whole  system  is  filled  constantly 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar,  this  slandered  sweet 
can  hardly  be  the  dangerous  food  and  deadly  poison 
it  was  declared  to  be.  But  it  has  taken  more  than 
half  a  century  for  this  clear  and  simple  idea  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Sugar  has  also  been  vigorously 
denounced  by  the  fat  hunters;  but  sugar  is  a  food 
prepared  to  be  burned,  not  for  storage.  Its  real 
danger  to  our  waistlines  is  that  a  small  amount  of 
it  will  make  so  tasty  large  amounts  of  the  high- 
voltage  foods  such  as  bread  and  cereals,  that  we  may 
be  tempted  to  devour  more  of  them  than  we  can  use 
at  once — and  thus  begin  to  pile  up  the  reserve  adipose 
that  is  so  disturbing  to  our  contours. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  dilute  solution  of  sugar  in 
the  blood  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  life  that  if  it 
drops  a  few  parts  in  the  thousand  below  the  normal 
level,  as  sometimes  occurs  when  treating  diabetes  with 
insulin,  and  a  slight  overdose  is  given,  the  patient 
feels  faint  and  dizzy  at  once.  This  can  almost  al- 
ways be  promptly  relieved  by  eating  a  sweet  orange, 
or  its  equivalent  in  sugared  water,  thus  bringing  the 
sugar  level  of  the  blood  back  to  normal. 
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The  League  Plays  An  Ace 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  which  has  served  the  current  generation  of  sugar  planters 
ably  and  well  for  fifteen  years,  acted  on  December  4th  to  insure  to  succeeding  generations  a  share 
of  its  accomplishments. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  a  motion  was  adopted  setting 
aside  the  sum  of  $25,000  towards  the  erection  of  a  model  Experiment  Station  Building,  of  fire- 
proof construction  and  designed  by  Goverment  architects,  at  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field 
Station  at  Houma.  In  order  that  suitable  ground  may  be  assured  it  was  likewise  moved  and  car- 
ried that  the  League  oflFer  ReaSty  Operators,  Inc.,  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  for  20  acres  of 
land  on  which  to  erect  the  building  and  its  subsidiaries  and  appurtenances. 

Realty  Operators,  Inc.,  have  indicated  that  the  price  offered  is  satisfactory  to  them  and  such 
delays  as  may  occur  in  the  actual  transfer  of  the  site  will  be  due  to  legal  technicalities  that  have 
to   be  ironed   out. 

The  title  to  the  building  and  the  land  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture by  the  League  for  a  nominal  consideration  of  one  dollar,  or  the  smallest  sum  that  may 
be  legally  competent  to  serve,  and  will  function  in  perpetuity  to  house  the  corps  of  scientists 
and  the  expensive  paraphernalia  of  the  Department  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  here 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  the  sugarcane  varietal  work  and  the  chemical,  entomological,  soil 
building  and  other  magnificently  helpful  activities  that  the  Department  has  been  engaged  in  at 
the  Houma  Station  for  a  number  of  years  under  cramped  and  inadequate  housing  conditions. 
Work  will  begin  on  the  construction  of  the  building  just  as  soon  as  a  transfer  of  the  land  from 
Realty  Operators,  Inc.,  to  the  League  can  be  effected. 

The  League's  financial  set-up  calling  for  dues  of  only  1  cent  a  ton  on  cane  is  more  or  less  re- 
strictive of  its  accomplishments.  In  contrast,  the  Hawaiians  have  a  budget  for  their  annual  activ- 
ities that  reputedly  calls  for  around  half  a  million  dollars,  most  of  which  is  spent  in  scientific 
work;  the  so-called  "Eastern"  beet  sugar  industry  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan,  spends  for  its 
advancement,  through  its  Association,  over  $100,000  a  year;  in  what  is  called  the  "Western"  beet 
sugar  territory  the  contracts  with  the  growers  authorize  the  factories  to  coiilect  as  high  as  3  cents 
a  ton  of  beets  covering  dues  of  one  sort  or  another  in  addition  to  the  contributions  made  by  the 
factories.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  with  its  dues  placed  at  only  1  cent  a  ton  is  able 
only  occasionally  to  make  a  constructive  gesture  in  Louisiana  as  comprehensive  as  the  one  we 
are  now  discussing. 

The  work  that  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Houma  Station,  and  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  erection  there  of  a  small  frame  laboratory  building  by  the  League  in  1925,  followed  later  by 
two  others,  has  resulted  in  the  dissemination  throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  of  varieties 
of  cane  that  have  revitalized  the  business  of  sugar  production  in  this  State.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell  on  this  universally  acknowledged  fact.  In  addition  the  work  done  on  the  chem- 
istry of  soils,  drainage  problems,  insect  control,  plant  pathology,  and  on  the  chemistry  of  sugar 
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and  syrup  manufacture  has  added  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  income  of  our  sugar  planters. 
For  this  work  the  Government,  at  the  outset, 
allowed  an  appropriation  of  only  $5,000  a 
year  and  the  services  of  one  or  two  men,  but 
as  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  repre- 
senting the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  stepped 
forward  with  its  resources  which  at  that  time 
were  extremely  meagre,  and  constructed  a  six 
thousand  dollar  building  and  then  another  and 
then  still  another,  the  Government  recognized 
the  earnestness  of  the  co-operation  it  was  get- 
ting from  this  organization,  and  more  money 
and  more  men  were  forthcoming,  until  now^  a 
corps  of  15  technicians,  every  man  a  specialist 
in  his  line  and  hard  to  replace,  are  working 
at  the  Houma  Station  and  the  money  appro- 
priated by  the  Government  for  salaries  and 
expenses  has  risen  from  the  initial  $5000.00  to 
$113,000  a  year. 

A  calamity  befell  this  little  scientific  commu- 
nity in  1934.  One  of  the  buildings,  the  second 
one  constructed  by  the  League,  burned  down. 
From  that  time  on  the  men  have  worked  in 
quarters  so  cramped  and  inadequate  that  it  is 


not  only  a  hardship  on  them  and  an  injustice 
to  them  but  it  prevents  them  from  giving  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  That  is  a  situation  that 
must  be  remedied  and  the  League's  decision  to 
insure  the  erection  of  a  fine,  fireproof,  special- 
ly designed  edifice  in  which  they  may  work 
comfortably  and  efficiently  is  the  answer  to  it. 
It  is  the  right  answer;  the  competent,  capable 
answer;  the  sort  of  answer  the  American  Su- 
gar Cane  League  has  made  to  every  critical 
question  that  has  confronted  it  during  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  buflding  will  be  a  symbol  of  co-opera- 
tive achievement,  for  it  is  hoped  that  the  sub- 
scription list  will  include  many  other  contribu- 
tions besides  the  major  one  offered  by  the 
League.  It  will  be  something  of  whicih  we  shall  / 
be  proud,  not  merely  because  of  its  architec-  ^ 
ture  or  its  materials  but  because  it  represents 
a  praiseworthy  spirit  in  our  people.  f 


What  Price  Iowa? 


In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  entitled  "Unshackling  Our 
Export  Trade"  appears  the  following  statement: 

"People  talk  a  great  deal   about  the  desirability 
of  becoming   self-sufficient   in   sugar   production   in 
the  United  States.     Yet  during  the  first  12  months 
after   the   Cuban   trade   treaty   went   into   effect   in 
September,    1934,  opening  the  doors   a   little   wider 
for  the  entrance  of   Cuban   sugar  into  the   United    / 
States,    American    lard    exports    to     Cuba     nearly     "J 
doubled,    with    an    increase    of    16    million    pounds. 
This    increase   alone    represents    a   demand    for   the      ' 
corn-hog    production    from    80,000    average     Iowa 
corn  acres,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  average 
sugar-beet  acreage  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  sugar-beet  States." 
The   acreage  in  sugar  beets   in   Nebraska   is   about 
one  twentieth  of  the  total  sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane 
acreage  in  the  United  States. 

To  sell  the  Nebraska  sugar  beet  acreage  down  the 
river  for  an  equivalent  acreage  of  corn  in  Iowa  might, 
therefore,  not  be  calamitous  in  a  nation-wide  sense, 
but  the  proposition,  and  especially  the  suavity  of  it, 
harbors  a  sinister  principle  which  may  well  frighten 
the  cultivators  of  the  other  nineteen  twentieths. 

The  inclination  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  measure  the  value  of  its  achievements  by 
an  Iowa  yard  stick  is  in  bad  taste,  Iowa  being  the 
home  State  of  Secretary  Wallace.  It  would  have 
been  much  more  graceful,  and  at  least  equally  true, 
to  say  that  the  more  they  open  the  doors  for  the 
entrance  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United  States  the 
more  the  New  York  holders  of  Cuban  sugar  stocks 
can  get  for  their  certificates.  That  would  have  been 
a  polished  utterance,  above  all  criticism  by  Emily 
Post,  and  the  Secretary  could  have  taken  care  of 
Iowa  by  a  mental  reservation. 
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Basis  for  1937  Puerto  Rico 
Sugar  Quotas 

An  official  release  to  the  press  on  November  25th, 
1936,  entitled  "Basis  for  Allotment  of  1937  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Quota"  resulted  in  a  break  in  the  sugar 
market,  the  trade  drawing  from  it  the  inference  that 
materially  larger  1937  quotas  for  all  areas  were  to  be 
expected.  It  is  of  interest  chiefly  as  an  evidence  of 
how  delicately  responsive  the  market  is  to  the  touch 
of  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  release 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  basis  upon  which  the  1937  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  quota  will  be  allotted  to  processors  was  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  The  1937  quotas 
have  not  been  announced  yet,  but  the  basis  of  al- 
lotments was  announced  so  that  processors  and  pro- 
ducers in  Puerto  Rico  who  are  now  preparing  to 
harvest  this  season's  crop  may  have  the  information 
upon  which  to  base  their  plans. 

"The  basis  for  the  allotments  is  contained  in  Puerto 
Rico  Sugar  Order  No.  5  which  has  been  signed  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Gregg.  Authority 
for  making  the  allotments  is  given  by  existing  sugar 
legislation. 

"Except  for  shipments  of  sugar  from  surplus  stocks 
the  allotment  for  each  processor  for  marketing  sugar 
in  the  United  States  under  the  1937  sugar  quota  for 
Puerto  Rico  will  be  based  on  the  total  marketing 
allotments  of  the  producers  whose  cane  is  ground. 
The  producers'   marketing   allotments    are   to   be   cal- 
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culated  on  the  basis  of  the  allotments  of  1936,  except 
in  the  case  of  new  growers. 

"There  are  about  8,000  independent  cane  growers 
in  Puerto  Rico  who  sell  cane  to  the  mills.  Practically 
all  the  mills  in  Puerto  Rico  are  also  large  producers 
of  cane.  Since  the  total  cane  supply  for  the  1937 
crop  may  be  more  than  is  required  to  meet  the  1937 
United  States  marketing  quota  and  local  consump- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  carry-over  of  about 
121,000  tons  of  sugar,  equitable  allotment  of  the 
marketing  quota  to  all  producers  is  contemplated 
under  the  order. 

"The  order  provides  that  25,000  tons  of  the  total 
1937  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  may  be  filled  from  sur- 
plus stocks  of  sugar  and  the  balance  of  the  quota 
may  be  filled  from  the  processing  of  the    1937  crop. 

"The  25,000  tons  to  be  filled  from  surplus  stocks 
will  be  allotted  to  processors  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  such  stocks  held  by  the  respective  pro- 
cessors, as  of  December  31,  1936,  either  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  in  customs'  custody  in  the  United  States. 

"The  allotment  among  processors  of  the  balance  of 
the  1937  sugar  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  is  to  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  from 
the  1936-37  crop  of  sugarcane  to  which  1937  pro- 
ducers' marketing  allotments  relate. 

"There  will  be  added  to  the  allotments  made  to 
growers  in  1936,  including  the  allotments  made  to 
processors  who  are  also  growers,  the  allotments  of 
any  new  growers  and  the  total  of  such  marketing  al- 
lotments will  be  adjusted  to  the  total  1937  sugar 
marketing  quota,  less  the  25,000  tons  which  is  to  be 
filled  from  surplus  stocks. 

"The  individual  growers  for  whom  marketing  allot- 
ments are  to  be  calculated  will  be  the  growers  who 
control  the  use  of  the  land  in  1937.  The  order, 
however,  provides  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
does  not  have  such  control  his  marketing  allotment 
will  be  included  in  the  total,  if  he  submits  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  that  he  had  such  con- 
trol prior  to  1937  and  he  cultivated  the  1936-37 
crop. 

"If  a  grower  is  unable  to  fill  the  1937  marketing 
allotment  included  for  him,  the  order  provides  that 
the  unfilled  portion  is  to  be  reallocated  among  all 
other  growers  within  the  same  mill  area  who  are  able 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  in  proportion  to  1937  mar- 
keting allotments  of  such  growers  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  growers  are  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

"It  is  provided  in  Public  Resolution  No.  109  that 
the  quotas  for  the  respective  sugar  producing  areas 
for  1937  shall  be  the  same  as  the  initial  quotas 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
calendar  year  1936,  subject  to  modification  or  adjust- 
ment for  increased  consumption  or  other  conditions 
set  out  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  .\ct.  as 
amended.  Consumption  in  the  United  States  is  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  basis  of  the  initial  quotas  estab- 
lished for  1936  which  resulted  in  an  initial  Puerto 
Rican  1936  quota  of  801,297  tons.  The  final  1936 
quota  for  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  result  of  increased 
consumption  and  reallotment  of  deficits  in  supplies 
in  other  areas,  was  901,839  tons." 
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Comments  from  Washington; 

Initial  Quotas  for  1937  Announced 


{By  C. 

Seldom  before  has  the  saying  "all  is  quiet  along 
the  Potomac"  been  so  thoroughly  expressive  of  the 
situation  in  Washington  as  it  is  today  with  reference 
to  sugar.  Officially  the  AAA  has  announced  no 
plans  for  continuing  the  sugar  program  beyond  1937, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  some  form  of  legislation 
is  needed  next  year.  The  Sugar  Section  declares 
that  it  has  no  recommendations  to  make  or  any  legis- 
lative program  to  offer,  except  to  point  to  the  last 
official  expressions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  represented  in  the  letter  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  May  7.  1936,  and  the  bills  introduced  in 
Congress  by  Administration  leaders.  Therefore, 
unless  there  is  some  attempt  to  bring  about  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds  before  Congress  seriously  begins  its 
deliberations,  we  will  have  made  no  progress  legis- 
latively but  must  face  the  same  situation  as  existed 
in  June  when  Congress  decided  to  pass  a  simple  reso- 
lution and  to  postpone  a  legal  expression  of  its  inten- 
tions with   respect  to  the  sugar  problems. 

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  released  show  that  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1936  there  was  a  delivery  of  sugar  for  consump- 
tion amounting  to  5,495,898  short  tons  raw  value. 
Deliveries  during  the  same  period  last  year,  converted 
to  raw  value  on  a  comparable  basis,  total  5,670,394 
short  tons.  Thus  on  the  basis  of  the  official  figures 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  consumption  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1936  as  compared  to  the  first 
ten  months  of  1935,  amoimting  to  174,496  short  tons. 
It  is  expected  that  the  November  figures  will  show 
some  increase,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  made 
available  for  publication.  These  figures  are  inter- 
esting chiefly  to  the  extent  that  they  reflect  the 
trend  of  consumption  to  date  in  the  United  States. 
1937  Quotas  Announced 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
announced  on  December  12  the  sugar  and 
sirup  quotas  for  Nineteen  Thirty-Seven  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Public 
Resolution  No.  109  and  the  Jones  Costigan 
Act.  The  initial  sugar  quotas  for  Nineteen 
Thirty-Seven  total  6,682,670  short  tons  raw 
value.  This  is  approximately  the  amount  of 
sugar  made  available  for  Nineteen  Thirty-Six 
(6,812,687  short  tons  raw  value)  after  taking 
into  account  the  entries  of  sugar  under  bond 
during  December  Nineteen  Thirty-Five  which 
totalled  approximately  127,000  tons  and  which 
were  charged  against  the  Nineteen  Thirty-Six 
quotas.  The  initial  quotas  for  Nin^^teen  Thirty- 
Seven  represent  an  increase  of  248,582  tons 
over  the  initial'  Nineteen  Thirty-Six  quotas 
which  totaled  6,434,088  tons.  The  initial  sugar 
quotas  for  Nineteen  Thirty-Seven  for  the  var- 
ious sugar  producing  areas  are  as  follows; 
Continental  United  States  beet  sugar  produc- 
ing area  1,613,576,  the  States  of  Louisiana 
and     Florida,     270,664,     Territory     of     Hawaii, 
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976,685,  Puerto  Rico,  831,  508,  Philippines^ 
1,035,742,  Virgin  Islands,  5,462,  Cuba,  1,  922,- 
423,  Foreign  Countries  other  than  Cuba,  26,- 
610.  The  sirup  quotas  are  in  terms  of  w^ine 
gallons  of  seventy-two  percent  total  sugar  con- 
tent as  follows:  Cuba  7,970,558,  Dominican 
Republic,  830,894,  other  Foreign  Countries, 
none. 

Entries  of  sugar  during  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1936  and  charged  against  off-shore  quotas,  according 
to  the  announcement  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1936,  indicate  that  there  remain  for  entry  in  the 
last  30  days  of  the  year  approximately  140,000  tons 
of  which  about  42,000  tons  must  come  from  Cuba, 
about  25,000  tons  from  the  Philippines,  about  13,000 
tons  from  Puerto  Rico  and  57,000  tons  from  Hawaii. 
There  seems  little  doubt  about  the  ability  of  all 
areas  to  fill  their  quotas,  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of 
Hawaii  whose  sugars  are  usually  imported  through 
Western  seaports.  For  some  time  the  seamen's 
strike  on  the  West  Coast  has  amounted  to  a  blockade 
of  sugar  not  only  with  regard  to  the  entry  by  the 
unloading  of  ships  carrying  sugar  cargoes,  but  even 
with  respect  to  sugars  stored  in  harbor  warehouses. 
Because  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  sugar 
remaining  to  be  entered  against  the  1936  quota,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Hawaiian  quota  will  be  exhausted 
before  January  1st,  although  it  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  more  or  less  heroic  methods  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  and  formalities  of  quota  regulations. 
At  any  rate,  there  will  apparently  be  no  necessity 
for  reallocations  in  this  case. 

Speaking  of  reallocations,  there  has  been  a  rather 
interesting  development  with  regard  to  the  realloca- 
tion of  97,909  tons  of  Philippine  sugar  as  of  date 
July  27th.  According  to  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act  800,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  50,000  tons  of 
refined  sugar  (which  converts  into  raw  value  at 
956,000  tons)  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty.  All  sugars  above  this  amount  are 
required  to  pay  the  full  world  rate  of  duty  amounting 
to  1.87M>'^  per  pound  of  96  degree  sugar.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1935,  something  more  than  44,000  tons 
of  Philippine  sugar  had  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  which  were  in  excess  of  the  quota  for 
1935,  so  that  this  amount  was  eventually  delivered 
and  charged  against  the  Philippine  quota  of  1936. 
Thus  the  peculiar  and  rather  awkward  situation  of 
having  a  quota  figure  different  from  the  duty  free 
limitation  in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act,  has 
presented  itself.  Accordingly  it  is  expected  that  the 
final  net  Philippine  quota  of  1,000,829  tons  will  be 
delivered  for  consumption  in  1936  and  charged 
against  this  year's  quota,  although  not  more  than 
956.000  tons  raw  value  of  sugar  have  been  imported 
and  entered  in  customs.  It  is  obvious  that  even- 
tually the  quota  figures  and  the  duty  free  figure 
must  be  made  the  same,  unless  the  Filipinos  would 
cliange  their  apparent  intention  of  importing  only 
duty  free  sugar.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  situ- 
ation will  be  cured  if  and  when  the  United  States 
Government    enters    into   a    Reciprocal   Trade   Agree- 
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ment  with  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  is  amended,  if  such  amendment 
becomes  necessary. 

AH  of  these  questions  are  appropriate  to  discuss 
because  of  the  problem  that  each  one  presents  in  the 
determination  of  quotas  and  the  necessary  revision 
thereof  to  conform  to  actualities,  rather  than  esti- 
mates. Of  a  similar  nature  was  the  problem  of 
the  inability  of  the  beet  sugar  area  to  deliver  its 
full  quota  of  sugar,  which  problem  was  met  by  the 
AAA  early  this  year  by  estimating  a  deficit  of  some 
208,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  and  the  reallocation 
thereof  to  the  other  areas  on   a   proportionate  basis. 

Bringing  the  matter  down  to  the  case  of  Louisiana, 
we  find  ourselves  faced  with  the  prospect  of  an  ini- 
tial quota  of  270,664  tons  for  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
although  present  estimates  indicate  a  production  in 
these  two  states  of  some  400,000  tons  of  sugar. 
While  the  production  year  over-runs  the  calendar 
year  in  the  case  of  both  sugarcane  producing  States, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  total  amount  of  sugar 
produced  is  marketed,  the  quota  will  be  exceeded. 
Fortunately  in  1936,  the  deficit  In  the  beet  area 
and  in  the  Philippine  importations  against  quotas, 
plus  the  increase  in  the  United  States  consumption 
of  sugar,  have  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  quota 
by  revisions  and  reallocations  to  an  amount  of 
.388,000  tons  which  will  not  be  exceeded  simply  be- 
cause deliveries  in  the  calendar  year  will  not  be  as 
great  as  production.  The  problem  of  the  quota 
for  Louisiana  and  Florida  is  of  major  importance 
both  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  pro- 
ducing areas  which  supply  sugar  in  the  LTnlted  States 
market.  This  problem  becomes  Increasingly  great 
as  we  note  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
1936  will  probably  approach  nearer  to  the  beet 
quota  of  L550,000  tons  than  it  has  for  the  past 
two  years.  When  the  beet  production  is  reestablished 
to  the  extent  that  the  beet  quota  can  be  delivered 
and  the  beet  area  can  participate  in  its  share  of  the 
Increased  consumption,  the  problem  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida  will  no  longer  be  susceptible  of  solution 
through  ordinary  revisions  and  reallocations.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  is  that  the  problem 
is  sufficiently  serious  and  the  time  cert:unly  oppor- 
tune for  Congress  to  make  a  final  determination 
thereon  during  the  Session  of   1937. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  the  assurances  made 
upon  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas,  who  In  response 
to  Interpolations  by  Congressman  Derouen  of  Louis- 
iana and  Congressman  Green  of  Florida  stated  that 
because  of  the  limited  time  remaining  in  the  Session 
of  Congress  last  June,  the  sugar  problems  of  Louis- 
iana and  Florida  should  be  made  a  primary  con- 
sideration of  his  Committee  and  of  Congress  at  the 
next  Session,  when  public  hearings  would  be  held 
and  full  opportunity  given  to  representatives  of  the 
industry  and  Members  of  the  Congressional  Delega- 
tions^ to  present  all  of  the  facts  to  Congress  for  a 
judicious  decision.  Similar  assurances  of  full  con- 
sideration were  also  made  In  Committee  and  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate. 

With  regard  to  the  general  farm  program  which 
must  sooner  or  later  be  adopted  to  replace  the  AAA, 
we  so  far  have  only  generalizations  upon  which  we 
may  intelligently  anticipate.  The  AAA  has  made 
known  no  plans,  outside  of  the  soil  conservation  pro- 


gram for  1937.  Of  course,  this  program  is  not  con- 
sidered by  any  Farmer  group  as  being  more  than  an 
auxiliary  program.  Certainly  in  the  case  of  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets  the  12V2'^  per  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  offered  In  1936  and  which  has 
been  announced  will  again  be  the  sum  offered  In 
1937,  is  not  sufficient  to  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  grower  and  there  is  need  for  a  program 
whereby  the  net  returns  to  the  farmer  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  parity,  either  through  the  sale  of  the  products 
or  by  means   of  additional   benefit   payments. 

It  can  be  correctly  stated  at  this  time  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Is  awaiting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  farmers  themselves,  although  there  are 
none  who  believe  that  he  will  be  without  a  plan  of 
his  own  if  the  farmers  should  not  make  recommenda- 
tions which  he  is  willing  to  sponsor. 

The  most  definite  statement  to  date  was  that  con- 
tained In  the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  In  California  last  week,  to-wit: 

"Now  what  are  some  of  the  essential  elements  of 
policy  that  will  give  the  nation  agricultural  security 
in  Its  broadest  sense.''  Here  are  several  which  come 
to  mind: 

First — Opportunity   for    farmers    to   organize   effec- 
tively   In    their    own    interests,    insofar    as    such 
Interests  coincide  with  the  general  welfare. 
Second — Farm    prices   that   are   fair   and   stable,   to 
keep    farm    income    on    a    basis    of    reasonable 
equality   with    non-farming   Income. 
Third — Supply  of  farm  products  in  line  with   ade- 
quate domestic  consumption  and  foreign  demand. 
Fourth — Foreign    policies    that   do   all    that   can   be 
done    in    conformity    with    peaceful    relations    to 
expand     foreign     markets     for     American     farm 
products. 
Fifth — Conservation  of  natural  resources,  especially 

our  precious  heritage  of  the  soil. 
Sixth — Retirement  of  submarginal  land  from  culti- 
vation  and   Its   use  for   purposes   for  which   it   is 
best   suited. 
Seventh — Crop  insurance. 
Eighth — Storage    of    reserve    supplies    of    food    and 

fiber. 
Ninth — Increased  security  of  tenure   for  both   ten- 
ants   and   owner   operators,    and    better   possibili- 
ties for  tenants  to  become  owners. 
Tenth — Increased  opportunity  for  those  farm  peo- 
ple whose  standard  of  living  Is  now  barely  on  a 
subsistence  basis. 
Eleventh — Industrial   policies  that  encourage  abun- 
dance for  wage  and  salary  workers  and  farmers." 
The   experience   of   the    past  four  years   under   the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  under  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Act  and  now  in  seeking  to  work  out  a  broad 
policy  of  farm   relief  based   upon   "equality  for   agri- 
culture", constantly  brings  us   to  the   realization  that 
the  Federal  policy  towards   farm   products   in   a   gen- 
eral sense  is  based  upon  crops  which  have  an  export- 
able surplus.     So  that  when  the  attempts  have  been 
made    to    have    the    sugar    program    conform    to    the 
general   plan,   the   results    have   not   been    satisfactory 
because  basically  those  crops  which   have   an  export- 
able  surplus   apparently  need   to  be   restricted,   while 
a  non-surplus  crop  like  sugar  should  have  its  produc- 
tion increased.     Therefore,  we  should  strive  to  have 
the   Federal   Government   recognize   the    necessity   for 
treating  sugar  and   flax   and   other   non-surplus   crops 
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on  a  basis  which  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
other  crops.  Of  course,  we  always  run  into  the  ob- 
structions and  obstacles  of  international  obligations 
and  insular  policy. 


A  Survey  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Industry 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  official 
Reports  we  have  ever  seen  is  to  be  found  in  Louis- 
iana Bulletin  No.  280,  entitled  "Some  Characteristics 
of  Cultivatable  Land  in  the  Sugarcane  Area  of 
Louisiana"  by  R.  J-  Saville  and  A.  L.  Dugas.  The 
prime  motive  for  this  intensive  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  district  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  extent 
and  suitability  of  this  area  for  resettlement,  and  the 
necessary  funds  for  making  the  Investigations  were 
supplied  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  of 
Louisiana,  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  So  all- 
inclusive  is  the  data  presented  that  the  money  ex- 
pended must  have  been  considerable.  The  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  furnished  the  super- 
visory personnel. 

So  many  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  in 
Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  280  that  any  attempt  to 
review  them  must  inevitably  overlook  a  large  number 
of  them.  They  include  a  long  category  of  things 
most  of  us  have  always  wanted  to  know  and  at 
which  we  have  made  all  sorts  of  haphazard  guesses. 
For  example,  we  can  find  out  from  this  report  how 
much  idle  cultivatable  land  there  is  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  and  what  percentage  of  this  idle  land 
is  on  the  properties  of  small  holders  and  what  per- 
centage of  it  is  on  the  properties  of  large  land 
owners.  The  investigation  in  this  regard  covered 
tracts  (a  tract  being  defined  as  the  land  operated  or 
managed  as  a  unit  or  owned  as  a  unit)  ranging  in 
size  from  one  acre  to  49,240  acres.  It  appears  that  the 
small  tracts,  those  of  about  100  acres  or  less,  have 
18%  of  the  cultivatable  land,  while  the  large  plan- 
tations, those  with  1000  acres  or  more  in  the  tract 
have  44%  of  the  cultivatable  land.  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  idle  cultivatable  land,  in  acres,  and  the 
non-idle  cultivatable  land,  in  acres,  in  the  Parishes 
of  Ascension,  Assumption,  Iberia,  Iberville,  Lafourche, 
St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Alartin,  St. 
Mary,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion  and  West  Baton  Rouge. 
The   period,   or   periods,   during   which    the    idle    land 


became  idle,  after  having  previously  been  cultivated, 
are  also  shown,  and  the  period  from  1925  to  1929 
leads  all  the  other  periods  in  this  unfortunate  re- 
spect, which  reflects  the  mosaic  disease  and  its 
practical  destruction  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop.  Of 
the  total  present  idle  acreage  40.1  per  cent  passed 
out  of  cultivation  during  that  distressing  period. 
An  analysis  is  given  of  the  contributions  made  to 
the  idle  acreage  by  the  small  tracts  as  compared  to 
the  large  tracts,  and  at  what  years  and  periods. 
The  statement  is  made  that  in  recovery  of  produc- 
tion the  small  tracts  have  not  gone  into  sugarcane 
to  the  extent  that  the  larger  tracts  have,  many  of 
their  owners  producing  truck  crops  or  not  caring  to 
return   to  sugarcane  production. 

Louisiana  Bulletin  No.  280  also  takes  up  and  gives 
a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  sugarcane  yield  per 
acre  and  shows  that  the  large  tracts,  as  a  whole, 
have  obtained  a  better  average  yield  than  the  small 
tracts. 

A  most  interesting  section  of  the  Report  is  devoted 
to  an  attempt  to  fix  the  acreage  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  district  that  might  go  into  sugarcane  if  condi- 
tions permitted,  or  if  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
make  it  desirable  to  do  so.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed under  the  heading  of  "Desired  Sugarcane 
Acreage".  It  appears  that  there  might  be  virtually 
a  doubling  of  the  acreage  under  favorable  and  at- 
tractive conditions.  This  part  of  the  Report,  how- 
ever, qualifies  its  figures  cautiously  and  points  out 
the  many  factors  that  must  be  considered.  Never- 
theless it  gives  a  sort  of  cross-tabulation  which  indi- 
cates some  remarkable  expansion  possibilities  in  cer- 
tain Parishes.  St.  Charles  Parish,  for  instance,  indi- 
cates a  desired  expansion  in  cane  acreage  of  607  per 
cent.  Ascension  Parish  212  per  cent  and  St.  James 
Parish   152  per  cent. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  discuss  and  give  statistical 
data  on  work  stock  efficiency,  man  labor  efficiency, 
acres  per  worker,  number  of  regular  and  extra 
workers  employed,  (a  matter  about  which  various 
controversial  figures  have  been  promulgated  from 
time  to  time),  how  many  workers  would  be  needed 
were  the  desired  increases  in  cane  acreage  carried 
out,  the  equipment  existing  and  the  new  equipment 
needed,  housing  resources,  milling  facilities  and  capa- 
cities and  data  as  to  increased  factory  equipment 
now  needed  and  prospectively  needed.  Transporta- 
tion  facilities   are   also  analyzed,  with  costs. 

In  this  brief  reference  to  a  big  accomplishment  we 
are  seeking  merely  to  whet  the  appetite  of  our  read- 
ers   for    the    full    report.      Copies    of    it    can    be    had 
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from    Dr.    C.   T.    Dowell,    Director   of   the    Louisiana 
Experiment  Stations,  Baton  Rouge,   La. 

A  summary  of  the  Report,  written  by  the  authors 
themselves,  reads  as  follows: 

"This  study  has  emphasized  certain  characteristics 
of  present  and  prospective  land  use  in  the  'Sugar 
Bowl'.  It  presents  a  description  in  greater  detail 
than  has  been  done  heretofore,  of  certain  contro- 
versial issues  that  have  aroused  a  keen  public  and 
private  interest  in  recent  years.  Comparatively  few 
issues  have  been  considered,  but  these  have  been 
dealt  with  comprehensively.  Since  the  omission  of 
any  appreciable  detail  would  detract  greatly  from 
the  analytical  picture  because  of  the  highly  inte- 
grated nature  of  the  characteristics  considered,  it 
seems  unwise  to  attempt  any  elaborate  summary. 
However,  a  few  brief  statements  may  help  to  cry- 
stallize the  procedure,  issues  and  findings. 

"The  idle  cultivatable  land  in  the  sugarcane  area 
has  been  caused  by  adverse  economic  and  physical 
conditions  of  which  mosaic  disease,  cane  borer,  the 
flood  of  1927,  and  the  financial  collapse  after  1929 
are  most  important.  Mosaic  disease  and  cane  borer 
caused  serious  damage  through  reductions  in  yield 
per  acre.     The  flood  reduced  acreage  drastically. 

"Since  1927  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  have  re- 
covered remarkably  in  the  face  of  adverse  economic 
conditions.  Much  of  this  new  development  has 
been  due  to  the  introduction  of  improved  varieties 
of  sugarcane,  to  control  measures  for  infestations, 
and  to  drainage  and  flood  control.  LInfavorable 
economic  conditions  have  been  greatly  overcome 
by  these  technical  changes. 

"The  approach  used  in  this  study  has  been  that 
of  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  existing  culti- 
vatable land  area,  its  present  use  if  in  cultivation 
and  its  previous  use  if  idle,  and  a  possible  alternative 
use  of  the  idle  land.  The  alternative  use  of  a  large 
area  of  idle  land  may  be  considered  as  a  direct 
means  of  livelihood  for  a  large  number  of  people, 
some  of  whom  may  come  from  the  present  unem- 
ployed, and  indirectly  as  an  aid  to  other  areas  for 
those  people  who  find  an  outlet  for  their  resources 
through  trade  with  the  sugarcane  area. 

"The  data  obtained  in  this  study  are  highly  com- 
parable with  those  obtained  by  a  number  of  other 
agencies.  They  have  overcome  man)'  shortcomings 
of  other  data  and  have  added  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  information  about  the  sugarcane  area. 

"The  data  have  been  interpreted  largely  through 
the  use  of  averages  and  percentages.  Comparisons 
have  been  made  between  three  land-use  classes: 
tracts  with  no  idle  land,  tracts  with  all  of  the  culti- 
vatable land  idle,  and  tracts  with  part  of  the  culti- 
vatable land  idle.  Each  land-use  class  Is  divided 
further  into  size  groups.  In  one  group  are  all 
tracts  for  which  sample  schedules  were  obtained. 
The  regular  schedules  were  divided  according  to  acres 
In  the  tract  into  three  groups  as  follows:  1-99, 
100-999,   1,000  and  over. 

"The  idle  cultivatable  land  Is  largely  in  tracts  of 
land  that  are  100  acres  or  over  in  size;  In  fact,  more 
than  half  of  it  is  in  tracts  of  1,000  acres  or  over. 
Operators  of  small  tracts  have  maintained  or  already 
returned  their  lands  to  use  to  a  greater  degree  than 
have  operators  of  large  tracts. 

"The  present  sugarcane  acreage  is  divided  about 
equally  between   tracts   with   no   idle   land   and   those 


with  part  of  the  cultivatable  land  Idle.  Only  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  tracts  In  each  land-use  class  re- 
ported growing  sugarcane.  The  larger  the  tracts 
the  higher  Is  the  proportion  growing  sugarcane. 
Tracts  in  which  a  part  of  the  cultivatable  land  Is  idle 
reported  30  to  SO  per  cent  lower  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane per  tract  than  did  tracts  with  no  idle  land,  indi- 
cating clearly  the  tendency  of  the  return  to  pro- 
duction. 

"Small  tracts  have  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  plant  cane,  indicating  a  pronounced  shift  towards 
improved  varieties,  or  an  attempt  to  maintain  yield 
by  replacing  stubble,  or  an  expansion  of  the  sugar- 
cane acreage.  Many  tracts  have  returned  their  cul- 
tivatable land  to  use  through  a  fairly  rapid  return 
to  sugarcane.  The  present  proportion  of  plant  cane 
on  such  tracts  is  relatively  high. 

"The  yield  per  acre  on  small  tracts  is  compara- 
tively low  for  both  actual  and  estimated  normal. 
This,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  comparatively 
low  proportion  of  land  in  cane  and  the  complete 
absence  of  sugarcane  on  many  tracts.  Large  tracts 
have  a  high  actual  and  estimated  normal  yield  per 
acre. 

"The  desired  sugarcane  acreage  for  all  tracts  was 
an  Increase  of  95.9  per  cent  over  the  present  acreage. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  indicated  for 
tracts  with  part  of  the  cultivatable  land  idle,  16  per 
cent  was  on  tracts  with  no  idle  land,  and  14  per 
cent  on  tracts  with  all  of  the  land  Idle.  The  largest 
relative  increase  In  desired  acreage  over  present 
acreage  was  for  tracts  of  small  or  medium  size. 

"Four  tests  of  the  reliability  of  the  desired  sugar- 
cane acreage  estimates  were  made.  These  consisted 
of  (1)  proportion  of  cultivatable  land  in  sugarcane; 
(2)  acres  of  cultivatable  land  per  tract;  (3)  work 
stock  efficiency;    (4)   man  labor  efficiency, 

"The  effect  of  an  increase  in  sugarcane  to  the 
desired  level  was  estimated  to  require  an  additional 
13,459  regular  workers.  This  increase  would  involve, 
at  the  current  ratio  of  people  to  workers,  about 
44,000  people.  In  addition  to  the  regular  workers 
there  would  be  extra  seasonal  workers  for  hoeing 
and  harvesting.  Estimates  placed  the  extra  workers 
needed  for  the  hoeing  season  at  an  increase  ol  12j 
per  cent,  and  for  the  harvesting  season  at  91  per 
cent.  Most  of  these  workers  would  come  from 
nearby  towns,  part  ot  whom  are  now  on  relief,  from 
adjoining  rural  areas  and  trom  other  type-ot-tarming 
sections,  'ihis  constitutes  a  very  direct  ettect  upon 
the  annual  income  normally  obtained  by  tnesc 
workers. 

"Indirectly  any  recovery  In  the  sugarcane  area  will 
be  reflected  partly  in  other  areas.  Lhe  examination 
of  capital  resources  indicated  a  serious  shortage  of 
work  stock,  equipment,  and  houses  for  present 
needs.  If  the  desired  acreage  were  attempted  a  con- 
siderable expansion  would  be  made  In  these  capital 
goods.  Since  they  are  largely  the  products  of  other 
areas  It  would  have  a  far-reaching  influence." 
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Senator  Overton  On  Sugar 


On  December  17th  U.  S.  Senator  John  H.  Overton 
delivered  an  address  to  a  State-wide  meeting  of 
farmers  at  Alexandria,  La.  In  this  address  Senator 
Overton  discussed  the  farming  problems  here  in  this 
State,  especially  as  they  relate  to  present  and  pros- 
pective Federal  legislation. 

After  taking  up  such  subjects  as  tick-eradication 
(now  happily  accomplished),  rural  electrification, 
seed  loans,  and  measures  that  should  be  taken  In 
behalf  of  the  rice  growers.  Senator  Overton  launched 
into  a  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  and  devoted  the  principal  part  of  his 
speech  to  them.     He  said: 

"But,  my  friends,  the  most  important  and  pressing 
legislation  affecting  a  crop  in  which  Louisiana  is 
peculiarly  and  vitally  interested  is  the  legislation  that 
will  be  enacted  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  dealing 
with  the  sugar  problem.  The  Jones-Costigan  Act 
expires  on  December  the  thirty-first  of  next  year. 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  anew  our 
national  policy  affecting  sugar  production  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

"For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  sugarcane 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The 
lands  that  are  devoted  to  its  production  cannot,  for 
the  most  part,  be  planted  advantageously  to  any 
other  crop.  When  President  Wilson  was,  at  one 
time,  considering  placing  sugar  upon  the  'free  list', 
he  sent  experts  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  show  the  people  in  the  sugar  bowl  of  Louisiana 
how  their  lands  could  be  successfully  planted  to 
other  crops.  After  several  months  of  investigation 
these  experts  reported  that  most  of  the  lands  could 
not  be  planted  profitably  to  any  other  crop. 

"We  must  do  all  that  we  can  in  our  power  to 
protect  this  vital  agricultural  industry  of  Louisiana 
and  to  place  it,  legislatively,  as  far  as  practicable, 
upon  a  permanent  profit-producing  basis.  The  annual 
yield  of  our  sugar  farms  and  plantations  in  Louisiana, 
including  sugar,  syrup,  molasses  and  other  by- 
products, is  approximately  thirty  million  dollars.  It 
is  an  industry  which  reclaimed  practically  all  of 
South  Louisiana  from  the  wilderness,  built  its  schools 


and  court  houses,  organized  its  banks,  dotted  its  area 
with  thriving  towns  and  cities  and  is  the  rock  upon 
which  its  splendid  civilization  rests.  It  is  an  industry 
worth  fighting  for  to  the  last  ditch  by  Louisiana's 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  halls  of  our  na- 
tonal  Congress. 

"The  quota  system  inaugurated  under  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  our  continental 
sugar  problem.  I  advocate  the  continuance  of  the 
quota  system  with  this  modification:  I  believe  in  a 
restrictive  quota  being  imposed  on  the  importation 
and  induction  of  sugar  into  the  continental  United 
States  from  and  out  of  all  off-shore  sugar  producing 
areas  and  in  the  unrestricted  production  of  sugar  in 
the  continental  domain  of  the  LInited  States.  In 
view  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  sugar  production  in 
off-shore  areas  and  particularly  in  our  insular  pos- 
sessions and  territories,  a  restriction  on  importations 
and  induction  of  sugar  from  these  areas  is  absolutely 
essential  to  protect  the  American  sugar  market 
against  the  glutting  of  that  market  by  the  dumping 
of  sugar  from  these  areas  into  the  LInited  States  at 
ruinous  prices.  The  American  farmer  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  the  cheap  labor  and  production  of 
tropical   off-shore   areas. 

"Why  should  any  restriction  be  placed  upon  the 
continental   production  of  sugar.'' 

"The  basis  of  the  quota  system  is  the  continental 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  ITnited  States.  It  Is  the 
continental  market  that,  under  the  quota  system,  is 
to  be  supplied  from  continental  production  and  off- 
shore areas.  The  American  farmer  Is  entitled  to  a 
preferential  right  to  the  American  market.  'The 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer'  Is  a  sound 
economic  policy.  When,  therefore,  under  the  quota 
system,  we  undertake  to  supply  only  the  domestic 
sugar  market  and  base  quota  allotments  solelv  upon 
domestic  consumption  requirements,  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  justice  In  placing  a  restriction  upon  the 
production   of  the   continental   growers   of   sugar. 

''Furthermore,  the  Federal  government,  through 
legislation  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  pur- 
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suing  the  policy  of  curtailing  production  in  our  export 
crops.  Sugar  is  an  import  crop.  We  produce  con- 
tinentally  today  only  a  slight  percentage  over  and 
above  one-fourth  of  our  continental  consumption  re- 
quirements. When,  therefore,  our  farm  lands  are  be- 
ing divorced  in  part  from  the  production  of  such 
export  crops  as  cotton  and  wheat,  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  lands  as  are  suitable  for  the  purpose  should 
not  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  or  to  sugarcane,  under, 
of  course,  proper  safeguards  and  regulations  of  soil 
conservation. 

"It  has  been  argued  that  a  restrictive  quota  should 
be  applied  to  the  continental  production  of  sugar 
in  order  that,  with  correspondingly  increased  impor- 
tations from  off-shore  areas,  and  particularly  from 
Cuba,  better  foreign  markets  may  be  created  for 
American  producers.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
best  market  for  American  products  is  to  be  found  in 
the  American  farmer.  He,  unlike  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer, spends  practically  all  that  he  makes  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  here  that  he  buys  his  farm  implements,  ra- 
dios, trucks,  automobiles,  clothes  and  all  ilie  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  he  pays  his  taxes  for  the  support 
of  our  local,  State  and  Federal  governments.  1  am 
opposed  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  American  fanner  u]ion 
the  altar  t)f  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 

"If  we  shall  fail  in  the  enactment  of  legislation  that 
will  permit  the  unrestricted  production  of  sugar  in 
the  continental  United  States,  I  shall  then  advocate, 
as   an   alternative,   one   single,   general   quota    for   pro- 


duction in  the  United  States;  and  a  quota  sufficient 
to  take  care,  as  far  as  possible,  of  present  and  po- 
tential production.  There  is  no  difference  chemically 
or  in  food  value  or  in  taste  or  appearance  or  other- 
wise between  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar.  There  is 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  separate  quota  for 
cane^  production  and  a  separate  quota  for  beet  pro- 
duction. All  continental  producers  should  stand  upon 
the  same  basis  and,  in  that  event,  they  would  have  a 
common  cause  and  a  common  interest.  If  we  have  a 
common  quota,  each  area  will  be  able  rightfully  to 
take  advantage  of  a  deficiency  in  production  in  any 
other  domestic  area.  We  are,  under  the  present  quota 
system,  faced  with  this  anomaly:  that,  while  a  de- 
ficiency in  production  in  a  beet  producing  State  or 
States  enures  to  the  benefit  of  other  beet  producing 
States,  yet  a  deficiency  in  the  entire  continental  beet 
production  enures  to  the  benefit  not  merely  of  con- 
inental  cane  producers  but  of  all  sugar-producing 
areas,  domestic  and  foreign. 

"If  the  policy  of  a  single  continental  quota  is  not 
adopted,  I  shall  strenuously  advocate  an  increase  in 
the  quota  for  Louisiana.  In  the  base  period  of  1909- 
1914  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  averaged 
335,000  tons.  Its  production  in  1935  was  333,000 
tons.  In  the  current  year  of  1936,  it  bids  fair  to 
exceed  350,000  tons.  And  yet,  under  the  present 
law,  we  are  given  the  ridiculous  quota  of  220,200 
tons.  It  is  upon  this  inadequate  quota  that  benefit 
payments,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
were  made  and  upon  which  benefit  payments  are 
being  made  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  It  is  by 
reason  of  this  absurdly  low  quota  that  the  sugar 
farmers  of  Louisiana  have  been  so  severely  penalized. 
And  its  farmers  have  suffered  severe  penalties  not 
by  reason  of  violations  of  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  because 
better  varieties  of  cane  and  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions increased  their  production.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  with  another  anomaly  under  the  quota 
system.  We  have  one  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  properly  encouraging,  in  co-operation 
with  local  agencies,  an  increased  production  of  sugar- 
cane through  the  introduction  of  new  varieties"  of 
cane  while  another  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  improperly  imposing  a  wholly  inade- 
quate quota  and  penalizing  us  because  its  own  new 
varieties  are  causing  us  to  exceed  our  quota. 

"The  views  that  I  have  expressed  to  you  today 
are  subject  to  modification  as  the  views  or  interests 
of  constituents  or  sound  policy  may  hereafter  dic- 
tate. I  am  only  one  of  ninety-six  Senators  arid  only 
one  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  of  the 
National  Congress.  But,  within  the  limitations  of 
my  capacity,  I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to 
further  the  interests  of  Louisiana  and  of  Louisiana's 
farmers.  And  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that, 
as  I  majored  last  year  in  the  very  important  legis- 
lation of  flood  control,  I  shall  undertake  this  coming 
session  to  devote  my  activities  largely  to  the  formu- 
lation of  legislation  with  respect  to  our  sugar  industry, 
for  the  reason  that  the  whole  question  will  be  thrown 
anew  into  the  lap  of  Congress  during  1937  and  it  is, 
therefore,  perhaps  in  a  more  perilous  situation  than 
any  other  of  our  agricultural  products,  and  because 
it  is  a  problem  of  so  vital  and  special  concern  to  the 
State  of  Louisiana." 
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Domestic  Sugar  Industry  Endorsed 

The  National  Association  of  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  held  their  twentieth  annual  meeting  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  November  24th,   1936. 

At  this  meeting  Hon.  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of- 
fered the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote  by  the  assem- 
bly, composed  of  Commissioners  and  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  from  more  than  thirty  of  the  States  in 
the  Union: 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the 
United   States   to   protect   home   industries    and 

"Whereas  under  existing  conditions  it  is  peculiar- 
ly advisable  to  produce  more  of  the  articles  we 
import  and  less  of  those  we  export  and 

"Whereas  this  country  produces  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  sugar  it  consumes  annually  and 
could  easily  supply  the  entire  quantity  required 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all  our  industries  and  to  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  our  nation,  therefore  we 
earnestly    recommend    and    urge. 

First,  that  Americans  demand  and  buy  beet 
and  cane  sugar  grown  in  the  United  States  and 
its  territories. 

Second,  that  the  cane  and  beet  growers,  together 
with  the  cane  and  beet  processors  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territories  take  immediate  steps 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  its 
territories    sugar   conscious. 

Third,  that  every  practical  effort  be  made  by  the 
federal  government  to  encourage,  stimulate  and 
increase  the  production  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
in  the  United  States  and  its  territories." 

The  presentation  and  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
followed  the  delivery  of  a  stirring  address  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Brock,  Editor  of  the  Sugar  Beet  Journal  of 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  on  -'The  Economic  Importance 
of  our   Continental   Sugar   Industry." 

At  the   annual   convention   of   the  Louisiana   Farm 

Bureau    Federation    held    at    Baton  Rouge,    La.,    on 

November  9th   and    10th,    1936,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

WHEREAS:  It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  over- 
production of  sugar  in  Continental  I'nitcd  States, 
and 

WHEREAS:  There  are  certain  lands  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana  that  are  only  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  cane,  and 

WHEREAS:  An  enormous  amount  of  money 
is  now  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  besides  stu- 
dies over  a  long  period  of  years  being  conducted 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Louisiana  State  L^niversity  to  increase  and 
improve  the  raising  of  proper  seed,  control  of 
disease  and  insects  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
of  sugar  cane,  now  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  this  organization  do 
petition  and  implore  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  sugar 
cane  industry  and  permit  the  unrestricted  raisinfj 
of  sugar  cane  to  meet  the  LInited  States  needs  in 
the  Continental  LInited  States, 


Sugar  Planter 


We  have  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  a  loss 
hangs  over  us. 

Things  may  be  lost  that  are  not  tangible.  Remem- 
brances, for  instance;  emotions;  words.  The  two 
words  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  what  we  are 
disturbed   about. 

Etienne  de  Bore'  was  a  sugar  planter;  so  were 
Valcour  Aime,  John  Burnside,  Duncan  F.  Kenner, 
William  Porcher  Miles,  H.  C.  Minor,  John  Dymond, 
Judge  Emile  Rost,  Leon  Godchaux  and  a  thousand 
other  immortals.  If  they  were  sugar  planters  are 
not  John  Caffery,  William  Supple,  Robert  E.  Le- 
Blanc,  Harry  Pitcher,  Edward  J.  Gay  and  all  their 
contemporaries  and  prototypes  sugar  planters  too? 
We  ask,  restraining  our  indignation  by  an  effort, 
who  fished  up,  from  some  obnoxious  sink  of  lexico- 
graphy, such  a  word  as  "processor"  and  branded  it 
on  them,  under  the  law? 

Does  "processor"  bring  to  the  mind  tall  flags  of 
sugarcane  swaying  in  the  autumn  haze.''  Does  it 
echo  the  soft,  moaning  death-song  of  the  cane  as  it 
climbs  the  carrier.''  Do  you  hear  in  it  the  splattering 
juice  from  the  mills,  or  does  it  fling  into  the  nostrils, 
across  the  acres  and  the  arpents,  the  delectable  and 
incomparable  aroma  of  the  sugar  house.''  We  all 
know  it  does  not. 

And  "cane  grower"  is  no  better. 

We  are  all  sugar  planters.  But  unless  we  rise  up 
and  beat  our  breasts  and  declare  for  the  honorable 
nomenclature  of  the  fathers  it  will  pass,  like  them, 
into  the  eternal  mist. 


Why  Was  this^uling  Made? 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  syrup  quota 
regulations  such  syrups  and  "sugar  mixtures"  as  may 
be  imported  into  the  LInited  States  from  abroad  for 
human  consumption  in  containers  of  not  more  than 
one  gallon  each. 

How  much  prospective  dynamite  there  is  in  this 
unobtrusive  announcement  it  is  hard  to  say.  The 
A. A. A.  makes  it  a  point  to  declare,  in  connection 
with  the  ruling,  that  all  such  syrup  products  imported 
in  containers  of  not  over  one  gallon  each  come  from 
Great  Britain  and,  during  recent  years,  have  aver- 
aged approximately  16,400  gallons  per  year,  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  All  this  may  be  quite  true,  but 
there  is  no  assurance  that  Great  Britain  will  continue 
to  be  the  only  source,  or  that  the  imports  from  there 
will  continue  to  average  only  an  insignificant  sixteen 
thousand  gallons  annually.  What  has  happened  is 
that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
notified  all  countries  capable  of  producing  such  com- 
modities that  they  may  ship  into  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  quotas,  as  much  syrup  or  "sugar  mix- 
ture" as  they  choose,  provided  it  is  in  containers  of 
no  greater  capacity  than  one  gallon  each.  The 
Cuban  syrup  quota  for  1936  was  exhausted  Sept.  4th. 
The  Dominican  Republic  syrup  quota  of  830,894  gal- 
lons is  now  virtually  exhausted.  They  may  now  keep 
on  shipping  syrup  into  the  United  States  if  they  put 
it  up  in  containers  of  one  gallon,  or  less,  capacity. 
So  may  all  other  countries. 

There  does  not  appear,  on  the  surface,  any  ade- 
quate reason  for  this   ruling.     It  seems   unlikely  that 
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a  business  involving  only  16,400  gallons  of  material  a 
year  would  be  of  sufficient  weight  to  be  instrumental 
in  getting  a  special  ruling  to  take  care  of  it. 

Businesses  have  been  known  to  incubate,  grow, 
and  establish  far  flung  roots  when  properly  fed  and 
nourished  by  manipulated  circumstances. 


Pay  Roll  Taxes 


{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  with  regard  to  payroll 
taxes: 

"Further  reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  August 
21,  1936,  relative  to  the  application  of  the  taxing 
provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the 
sugarcane  industry,  with  special  reference  to  Bureau 
letter  addressed  to  you  under  date  of  August  3,  1936. 

You  state  that  the  sugar  factories  on  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  plantations  operate  approximately  _  sixty 
days  each  year,  during  the  harvesting  or  grinding 
season  and  that,  in  view  of  this  restricted  seasonal  opera- 
tion and  the  twenty  weeks  requirement  in  the  law,  it 
would  seem  that  the  sugar  factories  which  actually 
operate  less  than  twenty  weeks  in  each  calendar  year 
would  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  tax. 

Title  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  imposes  a  tax 
on  employers  of  eight  or  more  and  provides  in  section 
907  that  the  term  "employer"  does  not  include  any 
person  unless  on  each  of  some  twenty  days  during 
the  taxable  year,  each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar 
week,  the  total  number  of  individuals  who  were  in  his 
employ  for  some  portion  of  the  day,  whether  or  not 
at  the  same  moment  of  time,  was  eight  or  more. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  provision  of  the 
law,  therefore,  and  from  the  statements  in  your  letter, 
that  the  sugarcane  factories  referred  to  would  not 
come  within  the  taxing  provisions  of  Title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Title  VIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  however,  which 
becomes  effective  after  December  31,  1936,  entitled 
'Taxes  With  Respect  to  Employment'  imposes  a  tax 
upon  both  employees  and  employers  with  no  restriction 
as    to   the    period   of    employment. 

Of  course,  the  letter  of  the  law  imposes  a  tax  on 
employers  who  have  eight  or  more  employees  during 
20  weeks  of  the  year.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  but  there  must  be  employment 
whether  it  be  in  the  actual  operation  of  the  plant  or 
making  repairs  or  reconditioning,  provided  this  work 
is  done  by  direct  employment  and  not  by  contract. 
Therefore,  each  employer  must  determine  for  himself 
from  the  facts  and  his  books  whether  he  comes  within 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  Your  attention  is  directed 
to  the  previous  letter  received  from  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  (published  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  15th,  1936)  which  recognized  that  employ- 
ees engaged  in  agriculture,  exclusive  of  processing, 
do  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Act." 


The  American   Sugar   Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  nny  of  Itn  nirmbem  who  may  hii»e  ocojiilon  to  u»e  It. 
IluNlnrHii  confrmicrfi  In  Nrw  Orlciinit  mn.T  tliiiB  be  hrld  In 
a  Nerliidrd  and  entirely  neutral  atmonphere,  which  1" 
■onietimeii  preferable  to  unlnu  the  office  of  one  of  the 
ronfrrrlnir  pnrtlen.  No  Bd»anoe  notlre  nece^nory.  .IiiHt 
HNe   Iho    room    nt    yonr    ronvenlrnce. 


News  From  Washington 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  general  attitude  in  Congressional  circles 
towards  the  problems  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry is  becoming  more  understandable  and  in- 
clines strongly  to  a  willingness  to  support  provis- 
ions in  any  new  sugar  legislation  whereby  the  rights 
and  the  merits  of  the  continental  sugarcane  grower 
will   be   accorded    full   consideration    and    satisfaction. 

The  record  of  performance  in  production  for  the 
past  three  years  is  the  clear-cut  fact  which  is  prov- 
ing the  most  effective  argument  In  winning  support 
for  our  cause.     The  production  figures   are 

1934  234,000  tons 

1935  333,000  tons 

1936  (preliminary    estimate)       350,000  tons 
These  figures  carry  conviction  to  anyone  who  con- 
siders   the    obligations    of    the    Federal    Government        | 
to    its    citizens    who    make    up    the    Louisiana    sugar        " 
industry,    for    they    make    It    very    evident    that    the        \i( 
national    policy    towards    Louisiana    cannot    be    tem-        | 
porlzed    with    Indefinitely.      Let    us    together    medi-        ' 
tate   awhile   upon  the   fact   that   Louisiana   has    aver- 
aged   over    300,000    tons    annually    during    the    past 
three    years    under    the    acreage    limitation    and    the 
crop   restriction   of  the  Agricultural   Adjustment   Act. 
The  fact  is  that  the   1936  crop  was   entirely  planted 
prior  to  the  decision   of  the   United   States    Supreme 
Court   which    Invalidated    the    production    adjustment 
contracts,  so  that  the  limitations  and  the  restrictions 

had  already  been  applied  to  curtail  our  crop,  even 
though  the  benefit  payments  which  were  the  in- 
ducement for  compliance  are  not  available  to  the 
grower  on  his   1936  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  reductions  under  the  AAA,  it 
is  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  to  be  reminded 
of    the    controlling    fact    that    the    Louisiana    produc-  I 

tlon  of  sugar  has  been  well  below  normal  since 
the  mosaic  disease  period,  but  through  the  scientific 
contributions  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture new  varieties  of  sugarcane  have  served  to 
gradually  rehabilitate  this  Industry,  which  was  only 
kept  alive  by  a  heroic  persistence  and  perseverence 
which  Is  an  epic  In  the  annals  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  inauguration  of 
the  sugar  quota  system,  through  the  enactment  of 
the  Jones-Costlgan  Act,  came  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  surplus  of  sugar  available  to  the  United 
States  market,  as  a  result  of  over-expansion  in  the 
Insular  Areas.  The  adjustments  sought  to  be  made 
by  Congress  through  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  were 
based  upon  an  estimated  consumption  of  6,452.000 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  Although  we  pro- 
tested the  quota  of  260,000  tons  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  and  the  developments  have  justified  amply 
our  contentions,  the  fact  remains  that  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  on  this  score  made  by 
the  President  and  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Having  recorded  our  protest  and 
still  persisting  in  it,  we  nevertheless  have  cooperated 
wherever  possible  to  help  the  Administration  make  a 
success  of  the  sugar  program.  We  accord  full  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  to  the  Administration  for 
removing  the  depressing  surplus  of  sugar  hanging 
over    the    United    States    market    in     1934,    and    for 
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restoring  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  if  not  fully 
up  to  this  time,  the  price  of  sugar  in  keeping  with 
its  value  and  the  price  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  these  two  respects  the  benefits  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  are  being  enjoyed  by  the  sugar- 
cane  growers   of   Louisiana. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  time  when  an  extension 
of  the  Act  or  the  enactment  of  a  substitute  therefor 
has  become  necessary.  And  to  a  very  great  degree 
the  situation  is  very  much  changed  from  what  it 
was  in  1934,  chiefly  because  of  the  experience 
under  the  Act  which  gives  certainty  and  definiteness 
upon  which  to  determine  policy.  For  instance, 
consumption  requirements  of  the  United  States  have 
been  increased  over  200,000  tons,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  this  crop  season 
is  passing  the  400,000  tons   mark  considerably. 

In  a  general  sense,  we  also  find  that  there  is  in- 
creasing support  for  the  nationalistic  viewpoint  of 
preferential  treatment  for  the  American  farmer, 
even  among  those  who  are  inclined  to  a  broad  view 
of  international  questions  involved  with  foreign 
commerce  relations.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  national  conference,  they  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  regarding  national  farm  policy,  and  it  is 
appropriate  here  to  quote   briefly  therefrom. 

"Such  national  farm  policy  must  provide  *  *  * 
a   schedule   of   agricultural   tariffs    to    fully   protect 
the  domestic  market  from  competing  imports  that 
hold  or  force  American  prices  below  parity  levels; 
*  *  *  aggressive  efforts  to  develop   new  domestic 
and    foreign    outlets    and    markets    for    American- 
grown   farm    products    with    the    continued    use   of 
a  substantial  amount  of  import  revenue;   *  *  *  " 
"Recognizing    both    the    opportunities    and    limi- 
tations of  these   factors,   to   be  effective  this   farm 
policy    must    have    adequate    provision    to    insure 
such   a   balance   of   supply   of   farm   products    with 
demand  as  is  necessary  to  assure  farmers  of  parity 
prices  for  their  products.''     "Domestic  and  Foreign 
Quotas:     During  such  periods  of  time  as  curtailed 
market  outlets  force  American  Farmers  to  restrict 
the  production  of  farm  products  more  than  is  nec- 
essary  to  be  consistent   with   good   farm   practices, 
including  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degree  of  soil 
fertility,  we  urge  that  federal  laws  and  regulations 
restrict  the   importation   from   foreign   countries    of 
farm    products    to    such    point    as    is    necessary    to 
maintain  the  widest   possible   market  for  domestic 
farm  products  at  fair  price  levels." 
The   convention    of   the    National    Grange    followed 
in    principle    the    time-old    policies    of    tariff    protec- 
tion to  agriculture  and  development  of  the  American 
market  for  the   farmers   of  this   country,   and  in   ad- 
dition  they   mentioned    sugar    specifically    in    a    reso- 
lution   reading. 

"Resolved   that  we   advocate  the   encouragement 
and  expansion  of  production   in   the  United  States 
of  non-surplus  crops,  such  as  flax  and  sugar.     We 
approve    of    the    sugar    quota    system,    subjecting 
imports   from   foreign   countries   to   definite    restric- 
tions, in  addition  to  reasonable  tariff  duties." 
These  two  greater  national  farm  organizations,  with 
units   in  every   State  of  the  Union,   and   representing 
the  recognized  unity  of  farmer-thought  in  the  United 
States,  appear  to  be  in  complete  accord  with  the  pol- 
icies   of    the    American    Sugar    Cane    League.      Other 


great  organizations  of  farmers  in  the  country  have 
announced  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  pre- 
serving the  domestic  market  to  the  American  farmer 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  it.  Nowhere 
have  we  seen  a  resolution  which  is  qualified  in  its 
application,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  sugar,  or  sugar- 
cane, or  of  Louisiana.  Hence  we  refer  to  this  ap- 
parent unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose,  which  we 
support  wholeheartedly  and  whose  benefits  we  seek 
to  enjoy  with  the  other  farmers  who  grow  other 
products   in  other  States. 

Reorganization  of  Bureaus 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed 
a  Commission  to  make  recommendations  upon  the 
re-organization  of  Government  Departments  and 
Bureaus,  in  order  that  conflicts  and  duplications  may 
be  avoided.  It  is  pertinent  in  this  connection  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  social  and  economic  Federal  policies 
as  they  are  or  may  be  applied  to  South  Louisiana. 
We  have  our  problems  of  relief,  re-employment  and 
rehabilitation,  just  as  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Yet  the  fact  of  this  section  having  for  more  than  a 
century  the  sugarcane  industry  as  its  major  com- 
mercial asset,  gives  to  South  Louisiana  a  solution 
which  is  readily  available  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
to  its  citizens.  Consistently  with  the  thought  of  the 
organized  farmers  of  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  co-ordinate  its  efforts  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  a  maximum  of  results  by  simply  per- 
mitting Louisiana  to  restore  its  sugarcane  acreage  to 
cultivation  and  to  rehabilitate  its  factories  for  the 
most  efficient  operation.  Immediately  we  visualize 
the  removal  of  any  necessity  for  relief  rolls,  through 
the  re-employment  of  all  employables  either  in  the 
sugar  industry  itself  or  indirectly  in  the  other  chan- 
nels of  commerce  which  always  become  fully  opened 
when  the  sugarcane  grower  is  prosperous  with  large 
crops  and  a  reasonable  price.  We  see  the  direct 
interest  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  any  project 
which  will  turn  abandoned  farm  land  into  active  as- 
sets, and  in  this  connection  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration has  already  entered  the  field  of  restoring 
good  farms  to  profitable  operation  through  the  plant- 
ing of  sugarcane.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
has  financed  the  rehabilitation  or  reconstruction  of 
five  cooperative  factories.  The  need  for  WPA  pro- 
jects to  furnish  employment,  or  even  the  CCC  camps 
as  a  haven  for  unemployed  young  men,  can  be  made 
to  disappear  as  among  the  problems  of  this  section. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  Ignited  States  can  so  many  ad- 
mitted obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
fulfilled  so  completely  and  with  such  general  ben- 
efits, as  in  the  Sugar  Belt  of  Louisiana.  Sugar  being 
a  non-surplus  crop,  the  objections  which  normally 
lie  against  encouraging  increased  farm  operations  do 
not  apply.  Even  the  sugar  quota  system  will  not  be 
disturbed  in  its  fundamentals,  because  the  increased 
production  which  Louisiana  can  furnish  will  never  be 
sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  consump- 
tion. In  a  practical  sense,  we  have  seen  in  1936 
three  distinct  re -allocations  of  quota  from  the  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Area,  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
ability  of  Louisiana  to  share  in  makin?  up  these 
deficits  was  possible  only  because  in  1935  and  1936 
we  produced  150^  to  160%  of  the  initial  quota  or 
production  allotment.  To  that  extent  Louisiana  has 
served  to  protect  the  consumer   against  being  forced 
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to  look  entirely  to  foreign  countries  for  a  full  supply 
of  this  essential  food.  We  cannot  hope  to  be 
favored  every  year  with  re-allocations  to  take  care  of 
our  production  temporarily,  and  contrarily  we  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  deliver  against 
such  deficits.  There  appears  to  be  every  argument 
in  fact  and  in  logic  to  vindicate  the  repeated  de- 
mands of  Louisiana  for  an  adequate  quota,  not  only 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  sugarcane  grower  but  for 
the  recovery  economically  and  socially  of  the  citizen- 
ship and  communities  of  South  Louisiana.  We  sub- 
mit that  this  solution  of  the  problems  of  Federal 
policy  in  Louisiana  is  pertinent  to  the  proposed 
re-organization  and  co-ordination  of  governmental 
agencies  on  a  national  scale.  It  is  so  obvious  that 
it  cannot  be  overlooked. 

AAA  Announces  1937  Sugar  and 
Sirup  Quotas 

(Official  Release) 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Dec.  12th,  1936,  the  sugar  and  sirup  quotas 
for  1937  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Resolution  No.  109,  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident June  19,  1936,  and  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  The 
quotas  are  contained  in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regula- 
tions, Series  4,  No.  1,  and  General  Sirup  Quota  Reg- 
ulations, Series  2,  No.  1,  signed  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Henry  A.  Wallace  Dec.   12th. 

The  initial  sugar  quotas  for  1937  total  6,682,670 
short  tons,  raw  value.  This  is  approximately  the 
amount  of  sugar  made  available  for  1936  (6„812,687 
short  tons,  raw  value)  after  taking  into  account  the 
entries  of  sugar  under  bond  during  December,  1935, 
which  totalled  approximately  127,000  tons  and  which 
were  charged  against  the  1936  quotas.  The  initial 
quotas  for  1937  represent  an  increase  of  248,582  tons 
over  the   initial    1936   quotas. 

The  initial  sugar  quotas  for  1937  for  the  various 
sugar  producting  areas  compares  with  1936  as  fol- 
lows: Initial  Quota 

Short  tons,  raw  value 
1937  1936 

Continental  United  .States  Beet  Sugar 

Producing  Area 1 ,  613 ,  576     1 ,  550  ,  000 

The  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida-. .     270,664         260,000 

Territory  of  Hawaii 976,685         941,199 

Puerto  Rico 831,508         801,297 

Philippines 1 ,  035  ,  742         998 , 1 10 

Virgin  Islands 5,462  5,264 

Cuba 1 ,  922 ,  423      1 ,852 ,  575 

Foreign  Countries  Other  Than  Cuba.,       26,610  25,643 

Total 6 ,  682 ,  670     6 ,  434 ,  088 
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The  sirup  quotas   are   as   follows: 

In  terms  of  wine 
gallons  of  72% 
Area  total   sugar   content 

Cuba 7,970,558 

Dominican  Republic 830,894 

Other  foreign  countries 0 


Hawaiian  and  Virgin  Islands  Sugar 
Quota  DeficiMs  Re-A!Iotted 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced Dec.  22nd,  1936,  9  days  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  reallotment  of  28,712  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  out  of  the  existing  quotas  of  1,036,090 
short  tons  and  5,796  short  tons  for  Hawaii  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  respectively,  to  other  producing  areas. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  sugar  producers  of  these 
two  areas  will  be  unable  to  deliver  this  quantity  of 
28,712  short  tons  for  L^nited  States  consumption  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year    1936. 

Of  the  total  of  28,712  tons,  26,482  tons  represent 
the  deficit  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  2,230  tons 
represent  the  deficit  for  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  the 
case  of  Hawaii,  the  sugar  has  been  produced  but  can- 
not be  delivered  on  account  of  the  maritime  labor 
disturbances.  Re-allotment  to  other  sugar  producing 
areas  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  Public  Resolution  No. 
109,  approved  June   19,   1936. 

The  quantities  allotted  to  the  other  sugar  produc- 
ing areas  out  of  the  above  mentioned  deficiencies, 
which  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  existing  quotas, 
are   as   follows: 

Area  Tons 

States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 3, 278 

Puerto  Rico 7 ,  606 

Cuba 17,585 

Foreign  Countries  other  than  Cuba 243 

Total 28,712 

The  above  allotments  are  contained  in  General 
Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  3,  Revision  2,  Sup- 
plements 3  and  4,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  December  22,   1936. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES  OF   ALL   CLASSES 
(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,    La. 


Reserve   Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th   Floor 

Masonic  Temple   Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 
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Aero' 
Cyanamid 

IS    THE    SUPERIOR 

CANE   FERTILIZER 

IT  supplies  a  high  percentage  of 
available  nitrogen.  It  sweetens 
the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids.  It 
holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not 
washed  out  by  rains.  It  is  quick- 
acting  and  long-lasting.  It  has  the 
best  residual  efFect  of  any  nitro- 
gen carrier. 

'Aero'  Cyanamid  has  proved  its 
efficiency  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
not  only  for  cane,  but  for  corn, 
cotton,  oats,  vegetables,  and  other 
crops.  Its  field  performance  has 
gained  for  it  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 


A  TON  OF 


Aero'  Cyanamid 


SUPPLIES 


\ 


1400  LBS 

HYDRATED 

t   LIME 


^^m 


"^Mm^^^"' 


For  prices,  shipping  instruaions,  and  other  information, 
write  our  representative,    H.    R.    Kelly, 

^     NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMRANY 

Manufacturers  of  Aero' Cyanamid  and  'Ammo-Phos' 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  that  SWEETENS  the  SOIL 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEM3N  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


L£  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  LttveH  Bldff.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0610 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Diitributori 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  Lk- 


Gay,  Sullivan  &.  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

cow  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.       NEW  ORLEANS,  USA- 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Caroodelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENICK  &  FORD  SALES  COMPANY,  INO. 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS.   LA. 
Pipe,   Boiler  Tubes,   Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 


so  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   OfEerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of  Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.    OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal   of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


ConsuHant  for   llie 
LUMMUS   COMPANY 

Builders  of 
Complete  Alcohol   and   Hum   Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.       BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 


Charles   E.    Coatos. 

G  A  R 


Entered   as  second-class  matter  April   13,   1925,  at  the  post  office   at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  under  Act  of  March  6,  1879- 
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A  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
composed  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Farwell,  Chairman,  Mr. 
J.  Wilson  Lepine,  Mr.  Harry  Pitcher,  Mr.  Jules  God- 
chaux,  Mr.  Dubourg  Thibaut,  Mr.  R.  H.  Chadwick, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  Mr.  A.  W.  McNeill  and  Mr.  W. 
Prescott  Foster  met  by  appointment  with  Air.  B.  W. 
Cason,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Division,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  at  Mr. 
Cason's  office  in  Baton  Rouge  on  December  31st, 
1936. 

Mr.  Cason  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that 
his  division  desired  to  cooperate  with  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  Louisiana,  but  that  the  Division  had  con- 
cluded that  operations  of  sugar  houses  came  within 
the  agricultural  exemption  of  the  Louisiana  Social 
Security  Act  when,  and  only  when,  the  sugar  houses 
processed  cane  grown  on  property  owned  or  leased 
and  operated  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  sugar 
house;  that  when  the  sugar  house  processed  cane 
which  it  had  purchased  from  others,  its  operations 
did  not  come  within  the  agricultural  exemption  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  all  the  sugar  house  employ- 
ees, including  the  year-around  repair  crews,  were 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  The  Commissioner  further  stated  that  when  a 
sugar  house  processed  cane  raised  on  the  plantation 
or  lands  owned  by  the  owner  of  the  sugar  house,  and 
in  addition,  other  cane  purchased  by  such  owner,  the 
sugar  house  employees,  including  the  year-around  re- 
pair crews,  would  be  subject  to  the  Act  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  purchased  cane  bore  to  the  total 
amount  of  cane  processed  by  the  sugar  house.  That 
is  to  say,  if  of  the  total  amount  of  cane  processed  by 
any  sugar  house  in  the  calendar  year  1936,  60%  of  the 
cane  raised  on  the  sugar  house  plantation,  and  40% 
is  cane  purchased  by  the  sugar  house,  such  sugar 
house  would  be  liable  for  a  tax  equal  to  40%  of  the 
full  tax  on  the  entire  sugar  house  payroll  for  the 
year,  and  the  sugar  house  employees  entitled  to  cor- 
responding benefits.  The  Commissioner  emphasized 
that  this  position  was  temporary,  since  he  believed 
that,  eventually,  all  sugar  house  operations  should  be 
subject  to  the  Act,  and  the  agricultural  exemption 
should  be  limited  to  the  time  when  the  cane  is  de- 
livered to  the  sugar  house.     He  stated  that,   for  the 


present,  he  was  taking  the  position  above  set  out  In 
view  of  Federal  Regulations  90  which  apparently 
take  a  similar  position. 

The  Commissioner  further  stated  that,  in  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  cane  grown  by  the  sugar  house, 
he  would  allow  to  be  included  all  cane  raised  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  sugar  house  on  such  owner's 
or  owners'  lands,  or  on  any  lands  leased  and  oper- 
ated by  such  owner  or  owners.  Mr.  Farwell  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Cason  that  the  agricultural  exemption 
should  be  extended  to  all  sugar  house  operations,  re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  the  cane  processed  in  any 
sugar  house,  stating  that  sugar  house  operations  were 
for  the  benefit  of  all  farmers  in  the  community,  im- 
mediate processing  being  necessary  after  the  cane  is 
cut.  He  then  cited  in  this  connection  the  case  of 
Amencayi  Sugar  Refining  Company  v.  Louisiana, 
179  LI.  S.  89,  pointing  out  the  language  of  the  Court 
in  this  case  as  follows: 

"Refined  sugar,  however,  is  a  natural  and  ultimate 
product  of  the  cane,  and  the  various  steps  to  perfect 
such  product  are  but  incident  to  the  original  growth.'' 

The  Commissioner,  however,  indicated  that  his  Di- 
vision felt  that  it  could  not  extend  the  agricultural 
exemption  to  this  extent,  and  further,  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  Division  was  giving  a  very  liberal  inter- 
pretation to  the  Act  in  extending  the  exemption  as 
far  as  above  outlined. 

The  Commissioner  also  pointed  out  that  since  the 
Federal  Government  had  ruled  that  processing  cane 
was  not  exempt  when  any  cane  was  purchased, 
(referring  the  Committee  to  Regulations  90),  unless 
the  Louisiana  Division  limited  its  exemption  in  the 
same  manner,  it  would  not  be  taking  full  advantage 
of  its  share  of  the  Federal  tax.  Thus,  if  the  Com- 
missioner should  hold  that  all  sugar  house  operations 
were  exempt,  the  Federal  Government  would,  never- 
theless, collect  a  tax  from  the  sugar  house  in  respect 
to  cane  purchased  by  the  sugar  house,  and  no  part 
of  this  tax  would  be  remitted  to  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, nor  would  the  proceeds  of  such  tax  be  available 
to  pay  Unemployment  Compensation  in  Louisiana. 

The  League  Committee  then  asked  Mr.  Cason  what 
the  position  of  his  Division  would  be  if  it  should  per- 
suade the  Federal  Government  to  extend  the  exemp- 
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tion  to  all  sugar  house  operations,  but  the  Commis- 
sioner was  unwilling  to  say  what  his  position  would 
be  in  such  a  contingency. 

The  League  Committee  then  pointed  out  to  the 
Commissioner  that  payments  during  the  year  1937 
on  account  of  the  payroll  tax,  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  were  due  and  payable 
monthly,  the  payments  being  due  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  end  of  each  month.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  there  is  in  each  sugar  house  a  year-around 
sugar  house  crew,  as  to  which  some  payments  would 
be  due  as  payroll  tax  under  this  Act.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  be  known  until  the 
end  of  1937  what  proportion  of  its  own  cane  and 
what  proportion  of  purchased  cane  any  sugar  house 
would  grind,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  difficult 
to  calculate  the  monthly  payments  due  in  February, 
March,  April,  etc.,  since  the  proportion  could  not  be 
determined  until  the  end  of  December.  The  Com- 
missioner then  suggested  that  the  relative  proportions 
of  owned  and  purchased  cane  ground  in  1936  by  any 
given  sugar  house  be  used  as  the  basis  for  calculating 
the  proportion  for  the  monthly  payments  during  1937, 
subject  to  final  correction  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  was  brought  out  that  there  is  no  provision  un- 
der the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  for  a  re- 
fund by  the  Commissioner  of  any  overpayments  made 
to    the    Commissioner.      The    Commissioner    pointed 


out  that  any  sugar  house  employer  desiring  to  be 
considered  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  should  have  filed  an 
application  for  exemption  on  or  before  January  5, 
1937.  He  pointed  out,  further,  that  the  reports  and 
the  payment  of  the  tax  for  the  year  1936  should  be 
filed  with  him  not  later  than  January  15,  1937. 

In  view  of  the  above  position  taken  by  Mr.  Cason, 
it  appears  to  have  been  necessary  for  a  factory  owner 
to  file  a  claim  not  later  than  January  5th,  1937  for 
exemption  if  he  believes  that,  during  the  year  1937, 
he  will  grind  no  purchased  cane  but  solely  cane  grown 
on  his  own  plantations,  in  his  own  sugar  houses. 
Air.  Cason's  position  also  indicates  that  it  will  be 
desirable  to  file  with  him  a  report  and  tax  return 
for  the  calendar  year  1937,  showing  a  tax  due  on  the 
payroll  of  all  sugar  house  employees,  including  all 
the  year-around  crews,  and  including  all  persons 
employed  in  the  sugar  house  during  the  grinding 
season,  such  tax  to  be  equal  to  that  proportion  of 
9/lOth  of  1%  of  such  payroll  as  the  purchased  cane 
ground  in  such  sugar  house  during  the  year  1936 
bears  to  the  total  cane  ground  in  such  sugar  house. 
This  return  should  be  filed  with  the  reservation  of 
all  rights  to  claim  a  total  exemption,  and  the  tax 
should  be  paid  under  protest,  on  the  ground  that  the 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  total  exemption. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  tax  is  concerned  the  ruling  is 
that  on  or  before  February  1,  1937,  a  return  should 
be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
showing  a  tax  due  on  the  same  proportion  of  the  pay- 
roll as  set  out  in  previous  paragraph,  such  tax  to  be 
equal  to  1%  of  such  proportion  of  such  payroll,  less 
the  9/lOths  of  1%  of  such  proportion  of  such  payroll 
paid  to  the  State  of  Louisiana.  This  return  should 
also  be  made  with  full  reservation  of  all  rights  to 
claim  a  total  exemption,  and  the  tax  should  be  paid 
under  protest,  on  the  ground  that  the  sugar  house 
operator  paying  the  tax  is  entitled  to  a  total  exemp- 
tion. However,  A/[r.  Charles  Farwell  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Chadwick  of  the  same  Committee  that  called  on  Mr. 
Cason  subsequently  called  by  appointment  on  Mr. 
R.  W.  Fontenot,  U.  S.  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Fontenot  told  Mr.  Farwell  and 
Mr.  Chadwick  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  and  for- 
ward to  Washington  with  his  approval  a  brief  asking 
that  Louisiana  raw  sugar  factories  be  exempted  from 
the  Social  Security  Tax.  He  also  said  that  if  no  reply 
came  from  Washington  by  Jan.  25th,  he  would  give 
a  30  day  extension,  to  raw  sugar  factories  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  for  the  filing  of  these  tax  returns,  which 
under  the  law  should  be  made  to  the  Lhiited  States 
Government  February  1st.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  returns  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  All  razv 
sugar  factories  shojild  inquire  of  Mr.  Fontenot  on 
Jan.  25th  zvhether  he  has  heard  from  Washington. 
The  brief  prepared  by  Mr.  Farwell's  Committee  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Fontenot,  reads  as  follows: 

New  Orleans,  La., 
January    12,    1937. 
Mr.   Rufus  W.   Fontenot, 
Collector   of   Internal    Revenue, 
New    Orleans,    Louisiana. 
Dear   Sir: 

As  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
League  on  the  Social  Security  Act,  we  would  appreciate 
your  giving  us  a  ruling  as  to  the  applicability  of  Title 
IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  being  Public  No.  271,  74th 
Congress,    approved    .\ugust    14,    1935.      As    you    know,    by 
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vSection  907  (c)  of  the  Act,  agricultural  labor  is  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  Title  IX.  By  Regulations  90,  Ar- 
ticle 206  (1),  this  exemption  is  given  the  following  inter- 
pretation: 

"Agricultural  labor.— The  term  'agricultural  labor'  in- 
cludes all  services  performed — 

(a)  By  an  employee,  on  a  farm,  in  connection  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  harvesting  of  crops,  or  the 
raising,  feeding,  or  management  of  live  stock,  bees  and 
poultry ;    or 

(b)  By  an  employee  in  connection  with  the  processing 
of  articles  from  materials  which  were  produced  on  a 
farm;  also  the  packing,  packaging,  transportation,  or 
marketing  of  those  materials  or  articles.  vSuch  services  do 
not  constitute  'agricultural  labor',  however,  unless  they 
are  performed  by  an  employee  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of 
the  farm  on  which  the  materials  in  their  raw  or  natural 
state  were  produced,  and  unless  such  processing,  packing, 
packaging,  transportation,  or  marketing  is  carried  on  as 
an  incident  to  ordinary  farming  operations  as  distinguished 
from   manufacturing  or  commercial  operations. 

As  used  herein  the  term  'farm'  embraces  the  farm^  in 
the  ordinarily  accepted  sense,  and  includes  stock  dairy, 
poultry,  fruit,  and  truck  farms,  plantations,  ranches, 
ranges,    and    orchards. 

Forestry  and  lumbering  are  not  included  within  the  ex- 
ception." 

There  are  in  Louisiana  between  sixty  or  seventy  sugar 
houses,  so-called.  These  sugar  houses  are  built  on  plan- 
tations, primarily  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  cane 
grown  on  the  plantations.  As  you  know,  it  is  essential 
for  any  farmer  raising  sugar  cane  to  be  able  to  grind  his 
cane  within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
cane  is  cut,  because,  after  being  cut,  sugar  cane  very 
rapidly  deteriorates,  and  because  of  the  weight  of  the 
cane  itself,  it  is  impracticable  to  ship  it  any  great  dis- 
tance. Consequently  the  sugar  houses  are  integral  and 
e,ssential  parts  of  sugar  cane  growing  communities,  no 
matter  at  which  one  of  the  plantations  in  the  community 
they  happen  to  be  located;  and  their  entire  operation  is 
incidental  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  Most  of  the  cane 
ground  in  these  sugar  houses  is  made  into  raw  sugar, 
which  is  a  product  not  fit  for  consumption,  but  which 
product  is  normally  sent  to  a  refinery  which  manufac- 
tures refined  sugar  from  the  "raws"  produced  by  the  sugar 
house.  In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  the  sugar 
houses  in  question,  the  sugar  house,  although  primarily 
built  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  cane  raised  on  the 
sugar  house  plantation,  also  serves  the  community,  in- 
cluding the  small  sugar  planters  in  the  neighborhood,  by 
grinding  their  cane  for  them.  If  the  sugar  houses  did 
not  purchase  the  cane  from  the  small  sugar  planters  and 
grind  it  for  them,  such  small  planters  would  not  be  able 
to  raise  sugar  cane,  since  it  is  essential  that  their  cane 
be  ground  almost  immediately  after  it  is   cut. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  we  believe  it  is  clear  thai 
all  the  employees  in  these  so-called  sugar  houses,  not  in- 
cluding sugar  refiners,  should  be  considered  agricultural 
labor  within  the  meaning  of  Title  IX  of  the  vSocial  Security 
Act,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  We  would  appreciate  your  giving  us  a  ruling  to  this 
effect,  and  we  believe  that  you  will  agree  that  such  a  rul- 
ing should  be  given  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  operation  of  sugar  houses  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  growing  of  sugar  cane,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  necessary  incident  to  the  raising  of  sugar  cane. 
Thus,  when  the  NRA  codes  were  in  effect,  none  of  these 
codes,  including  the  blanket  code,  were  held  to  apply  to 
sugar  houses  or  sugar  house  employees.  In  the  case  of 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  v.  Louisiana,  179  LI. 
S.,  p.  89,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said: 

"Refined  sugar,  however,  is  a  natural  and  ultimate 
product  of  the  cane,  and  the  various  steps  to  perfect  such 
product  are  but  incident  to  the  original  growth." 

(2)  As  indicated  from  the  above  quotation  from  Reg- 
ulations 90,  it  would  appear  that  sugar  houses  and  sugar 
house  employees  were  subject  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of  purchased  cane 
ground  in  any  one  year  in  the  sugar  house  bears  to  the 
total  cane  ground  in  such  sugar  houses,   sugar  houses   and 


sugar  house  employees  being  exempt  to  the  extent  of  the 
cane  ground  in  the  sugar  houses,  raised  on  the  sugar  house 
plantation.  Such  a  result,  we  believe,  is  unfair,  illogical 
and   impracticable   for  the   following   reasons: 

(a)  It  will  mean  that  the  sugar  houses  throughout  the 
State  will  naturally  attempt  to  raise  and  to  grind  as  much 
cane  raised  on  the  sugar  house  plantation  as  possible,  pur- 
chasing as  little  cane  from  the  small  sugar  planters  in  the 
neighborhood  as  possible.  This  will,  in  the  normal  course 
of  events,  work  an  injustice  on  the  small  sugar  planter 
who  does  not  own  a  sugar  house,  since  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  his  cane  ground. 

(b)  The  taxes  for  the  year  1937  are  payable  monthly, 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  Thus,  in  the  year  1937,  the 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  the  first  part  of  February  for  the 
month  of  January,  in  the  first  part  of  March  for  the  month 
of  February,  etc.  It  will  be  impossible,  however,  to  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  prior  to  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1937,  on  what  proportion  of  the  sugar 
house  payroll  this  tax  should  be  paid,  since  there  is  no 
possible  way  of  predicting  what  the  proportion  of  pur- 
chased cane  will  be  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  in  advance 
the  amount  of  the  tax  which  under  the  law  will  be  due  in 
February,  March,  April,  etc.,  with  reference  to  the  sugar 
house  employees.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  any  attempt 
at  apportionment  is  impracticable. 

(c)  During  the  grinding  season,  a  large  number  of 
persons  are  employed  in  the  sugar  houses.  The  class  of 
employees  who  work  in  the  sugar  houses  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  class  that  works  in  the  field  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  It  seems  illogical  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  precisely  the  same  type  and  class  of 
laborer  in  the  same  farming  community  because  one  set 
of  men  works  in  the  fields  and  the  other  set  works  in 
the  sugar  houses. 

(d)  A  great  many  of  the  men  employed  on  the  plan- 
tations work  part  of  the  time  in  the  fields  and  part  of 
the  time  in  the  sugar  houses,  varying  their  work  through- 
out the  year.  Frequently,  such  employees  spend  part 
of  their  days  at  the  sugar  houses  and  part  in  the  fields. 
It  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  calculate  how 
much  of  the  time  of  each  employee  on  any  sugar  planta- 
tion was  spent  in  the  fields  and  how  much  in  the  sugar 
house.  And  yet,  an  accurate  record  of  this  would  be  nec- 
essary if  sugar  house  employees  were  not  considered  agri- 
cultural labor  but  subject  to  the  Act  on  the  proportion 
of  cane  ground  by  the  sugar  house  but  purchased  from 
neighboring  sugar  planters.  Certainly,  no  such  record  is 
kept  by  the  sugar  houses  now,  the  men  being  dispatched 
to  the  place  where  labor  is  needed  at  the  moment,  whether 
it  be  in  the  sugar  house  or  in  the  fields.  To  require  sugar 
houses  to  keep  a  record  of  where  each  employee  works 
every  day  would  be   a  great   burden  on  the   sugar  farmers. 

(3)  The  operation  of  sugar  houses  which  grind  the 
cane  of  neighboring  sugar  planters  is  an  operation  which 
is  genuinely  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  small  sugar  planters 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sugar  house.  The  cane  pur- 
chase contract  now  in  use  in  Louisiana  is  essentially  the 
one  which  was  approved  and  used  under  the  A.^A.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  price  of  cane  shall  be  based  on  the  prevail- 
ing price  of  sugar  during  the  period  the  sugar  is  normally 
marketed  by  the  sugar  house,  and  also  upon  the  sucrose, 
(or  sugar  content),  of  the  cane  itself.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  it  is  essential  to  grind  the  farmer's  cane  as 
soon  as  it  is  harvested,  in  order  for  him  not  to  suffer  a 
price  loss  due  to  deterioration  of  his  cane.  In  most  in- 
stances, these  cane  contracts  provide  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  sugar  house  to  the  planter  shall  be  based  on  the 
average  price  of  sugar  during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January  and  February  in  any  one 
season.  Thus,  the  sugar  house  is  merely  performing  the 
service  to  the  small  sugar  planter  of  grinding  his  cane  into 
raw  sugar  so  that  it  can  be  stored,  and  of  marketing  his 
sugar  for  him,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  prevailing 
price   during   the   entire    marketing   season. 

For  the  above  and  foregoing  reasons,  we  believe  you 
will  agree  that  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  should 
rule  that,  in  the  case  of  sugar  houses  in  Louisiana  built 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  sugar  cane  raised  on 
the  sugar  house  plantation,  and  of  producing  raw  sugar  to 
be    sent    to    refineries    for    refining,    all    the    employees    of 
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such  sugar  houses  should  be  considered  agricultural  labor, 
and  therefore,  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  Title  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  whether  such  sugar  house  grind 
entirely  cane  grown  on  the  sugar  house  plantation,  or 
whether  part  of  the  sugar  cane  ground  by  such  sugar 
houses  is  sugar  cane  purchased  from  sugar  planters  in  the 
neighborhood. 

We   would   appreciate    your   expression   in   regard    to    this 


matter  at  your  earliest  convenience,  since,  as  you  know, 
the  tax  for  the  year  1936  is  due  and  payable  on  or  be- 
fore January  31,    1937. 

Respectfully   yours, 
SPECIAL    COMMITTEE,    AMERICAN 

SUGAR    CANE    LEAGUE 
By      CHAS.    FARWELL, 
Chairman. 


Fertilization  of  Plant  Cane  On  Some  of  the  More 
Important  Soils  of  the  Sugarcane  District  of  Louisiana 


By  A.  M.  O'Neal,  Associate  Soil  Technologist  and  L.  A.  H 
tions,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U. 

(PART 

Sugarcane  is  being  grown  in  Louisiana  on  a  number 
of  different  types  of  soil  which  vary  in  their  physical 
and  chemical  composition,  many  of  them  having  been 
more  or  less  in  continuous  cultivation  for  50  to  100 
years.  During  this  time  cultural  practices,  crop  rota- 
tions and  fertilizer  treatments  have  varied  depending 
upon  the  plantation  practice  of  those  responsible  for 
the  handling  of  the  land.  When  substantial  profits 
were  made  on  the  sugar  crop  large  sums  of  money 
were  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility  where- 
as when  profits  were  reduced,  as  occurred  in  the  de- 
pression years,  the  planters  frequently  attempted  to 
recoup  by  cutting  down  on  fertilizer,  even  though  they 
realized  that  the  storehouse  of  plant  food  in  their 
soils  was  not  inexhaustible  and  would  ultimately  have 
to  be  replenished.  The  result  is  that  soils  may  and 
do  vary  on  different  plantations,  even  on  the  same 
plantation,  with  differences  in  their  chemical  and  phy- 
sical characteristics  and  fertilizer  requirements.  The 
problem,  naturally,  has  many  angles,  including  the 
fertilizer  requirements  of  plant  cane  and  first  and  sec- 
ond ratoon  or  stubble  cane  on  different  soil  types. 
This  paper  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  fertili- 
zation of  plant  cane  only. 

Realizing  that  such  matters  can  be  more  accurately 
solved  by  field  experiments,  where  conditions  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  under  which  the  planters  are  operating, 
the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  investigations.  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  stud- 
ies on  widely  separated  plantations  to  determine  the 
fertilizer  requirements  of  sugarcane  grown  on  some 
of  the  more  important  and  extensively  developed  soils 
of  the  "Sugar  Bowl"  of  Louisiana.  The  results  ob- 
tained during  the  past  six  years  show  certain  trends 
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I) 

that  may  be  presented  at  this  time  for  the  considera- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  sugar  planters  to  better  fer- 
tilizer   practices. 

In  the  following  pages  are  presented  results  of 
plant  cane  fertilizer  experiments  on  Yazoo  and  Shar- 
key soils  of  the  Mississippi  Alluvium,  first  bottom 
soils  area,  Lintonia  silt  loam  of  the  Mississippi  Allu- 
vium, terrace  section,  Iberia  silt  loam  of  the  Coastal 
Prairie  Sediments  and  Franklin  silt  loam  of  the  Miss- 
issippi-Red River  area.* 

*A  complete  report  of  tlic  individual  field  experiments,  iuelud- 
iiig  plant  cane,  first,  .second  and  tliird  ratoon  or  stubble  cane. 
are  now  bcinjr  assembleil  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  by  the 
Division  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try,  U.    S.   Department   of  Agriculture. 

Yazoo  Soils 

The  Yazoo  very  fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  soils 
are  extensively  developed  throughout  the  Mississippi 
Alluvium,  first  bottom  soils  area  or  that  part  of  the 
State  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Morgan  City  north 
along  the  Atchafalaya  River  to  Simmsport  then  down 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  vicinity 
of  Plaquemine  and  east  to  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
soils  are  gray,  grayish  brown  to  light  brown  grading 
abruptly  into  a  compact,  heavy  textured  upper  sub- 
soil layer.  The  subsoil  proper  consists  of  a  succession 
of  light  and  heavier  textured  horizons  or  layers  of 
a  gray,  or  mottled  gray,  rust  brown  and  pale  yellow 
color.  The  soil  reaction  ranges  from  pH  6.5  to  7.0 
for  the  surface  and  pH  7.5  to  8.0  for  the  subsoil.  The 
soils  usually  occupy  the  higher  lying  front  lands  bor- 
dering water  courses  though  isolated  ridges  occur 
back  from  the  streams.  While  natural  drainage  is  bet- 
ter established  than  on  the  associated  Sharkey  soils  it 
is  not  adequate  for  best  results  and  open  ditches  are 
necessary.  If  outlets  are  maintained  and  kept  open, 
run-off   is    rapid   and   the  ground   water   table  can   be 
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controlled  at  sufficient  depth  to  insure  fair  aeration. 
The  results  of  soil  fertility  experiments  on  Yazoo 
very  fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam,  conducted  on 
seven  (7)  widely  separated  plantations,  are  summar- 
ized in  Tables  1  to  3.  At  each  location  uniform,  rep- 
resentative bodies  of  soil  were  selected  and  the  his- 
tory of  each  field  obtained.  Except  at  Southdown 
where  beans  were  harvested  for  hay  the  bean  crops 
were  turned  under  as  green  manure.  The  general  ro- 
tation consisted  of  from  2  to  3  years  of  sugarcane 
including  plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble,  and 
one  year  of  corn  and  beans,  with  the  latter  turned 
under  for  green  manure. 

Table    1.     Plant   Cane   Results    on   Yazoo   Very    Fine 

Sandy  Loam  and  Silt  Loam   ("Sandy  Land") 

Average    of   three    fields 


Mixture 

Pounds   Plant  Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increase  over 
check 

Percent 
N-P-K 

Cane 
per 

Sugar 
per 

acre 

acre 

20-0-01 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  alone.. 

29.14 

6119 

3.85 

571 

16-4-0 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   -|-   12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid- 

29.25 

6015 

3.96 

467 

16-0-4 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +  12 
lbs.  potash 

29.39 

6072 

4.10 

524 

12-8-0 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   -|-  24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid - 

29.19 

6173 

3.90 

625 

12-4-4 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +  12 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
-1-  12  lbs.  potash 

29.26 

6010 

3.97 

462 

12-0-8 

36  lbs.  nitrogen    -f-  24 
lbs.  potash 

29.09 

6102 

3.80 

554 

0-0-0 

Check — No  fertilizer,  . 

25.29 

5548 

lln  all  experiments  liicluded  in  tliLs  paper  mixtures  were  made 
up  a.s  follows;  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda;  phosphoric  acid 
from  superphosphate  and  potash  from  muriate  of  potash. 

Replicated  plots  of  1/60  acre,  4  rows  wide,  were  used  in  these 
experiments. 

The  three  fields  were  located  on  Upper  Ten  Plantation,  Race- 
land,  La.,  and  Asliland  and  Southdown  Plantations  near  Ilouma, 
La.  Except  at  Southdown,  where  beans  were  harvested  for  hay, 
the  bean  crops  were  turned  under  as  green  manure. 

Varieties:  Ashland  Field,  C.  P.  28-19;  Southdown,  Co.  281; 
Upper  Ten,   P.  O.  J.  213. 

Fertilizers  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  00  pounds  of  total  plant 
food  per  acre. 

Table   2.    Plant   Cane  Results   on   Yazoo   Very   Fine 

Sandy  Loam  and  Silt  Loam  ("Sandy  Land'') 

Average  of  two  fields 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 

Pounds   Plant  Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increa 
ch 

Cane 
per 
acre 

3e  over 

2ck 

Sugar 

per 

acre 

20-0-0 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  alone. _ 

36.97 

7547 

5.17 

879 

12-8-0 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   -|-  24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

35.16 

7169 

3.36 

501 

12-4-4 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
-j-  12  lbs.  potash... 

36.29 

7663 

4.49 

995 

8-8-4 

24  lbs.  nitrogen   -^  24 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
+  12  lbs.  potash-. _ 

34.51 

7361 

2.71 

693 

0-0-0 

Check — No  fertilizer.  . 

31.80 

6668 

The  results  of  experiments  located  on  Hollywood  Plantation 
near  Houma  and  Armant  Plantation,  Vaclierie,  La.,  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River,  which  are  widely  separated,  are  averaged  above. 
Table  2. 

Fertilizer  applied  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  of  total  plant  food 
per  acre. 


Table   3.     Plant   Cane   Results    on    Yazoo   Very   Fine 

Sandy  Loam  and  Silt  Loam  ("Sandy  Land'') 

Results  from  two  fields;   *Southdown    1932,   and 

fAnnex    1933 


Mixture 

Pounds   Plant   Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increase  over 
check 

Percent 
N-P-K 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

20-0-0 
12-8-0 
12-4-4 

12-0-8 
0-0-0 

80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   -f  32 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +   16 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid 
+  16  lbs.  potash... 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +  32 
lbs.  potash 

Check — No  fertilizer.  . 

*38.51 

t28.22 

*37.87 
129.16 

*34.61 

128.48 

*34.00 

127,26 

*32.85 

t23.78 

7822 
5763 

7793 
5873 

7284 
5719 

6805 
5795 

7286 
4906 

5.66 
4.44 

5.02 
5.38 

1.76 
4.70 

1.15 
3.48 

536 

857 

507 
967 

-2 
813 

-481 
889 

Above  table  shows  the  results  from  two  fields  located  on 
Southdown  Plantation*  near  Houma,  and  Annex  Plantationt  near 
Cinclare,  La. 

Fertilizers  applied  at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  of  total  plant  food 
per  acre. 

A  crop  of  soy  beans  preceded  the  planting  of  both  fertilizer 
experiments.  At  Cinclare  the  beans  were  turned  under  as  green 
manure,  while  at  Southdown  they  were  cut  for  hay. 

The  16-4-0,  16-0-4,12-8-0,  12-4-4  and  12-0-8  mix- 
tures, Table    1,  applied   at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  of 
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total  plant  food  per  acre  produced  3.96,  4.10,  3.90, 
3.97  and  3.80  tons  of  cane  and  467,  524,  625,  462  and 
554  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre,  respectively,  than 
the  check  whereas  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  alone,  made 
a  gain  of  3.85  tons  of  cane  and  571  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fertilized  plots  made 
sienificantly  higher  yields  than  the  unfertilized  check. 
The  two  fields,  where  the  beans  were  turned  under, 
as  green  manure,  showed  greater  response  to  fertili- 
zers than  where  the  beans   were   harvested  for   hay. 

The  results  of  the  Hollywood  Field,  near  Houma 
and  Armant  Field  at  Vacherie,  La.,  which  are  aver- 
aged in  Table  2,  show  that  the  12-4-4  mixtures  ap- 
plied at  the  300  pounds  per  acre  made  4.49  tons  of 
cane  and  995  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  the 
check  whereas  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  alone  produced 
5.17  tons  of  cane  and  879  pounds  more  sugar.  In  this 
connection  it  is  of  interest  to  state  that  at  Hollywood 
where  all  treatments  were  replicated  20  times  only  the 
complete  mixtures,  12-4-4  and  8-8-4,  made  gains  over 
the  unfertilized  check  whereas  at  Vacherie  the  60 
pound  application  of  nitrogen,  alone  produced  the 
highest  yield  which  was  137  pounds  greater  than  the 
12-4-4  plot  on  the  same  field. 

On  Annex  Plantation,  Table  3,  all  the  treatments 
showed  significant  gains  in  tonnage  and  sugar  per 
acre  over  the  unfertilized  check.  At  Southdown,  only 
the  nitrogen  alone  and  the  12-8-0  mixture  showed 
gains.  At  Annex  Plantation,  where  the  cover  crop  of 
beans  was  turned  under,  nitrogen  alone  and  the 
12-8-0  mixture  showed  respective  gains  of  321  and 
460  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  over  the  same  treat- 
ments on  Southdown,  Avhere  the  beans  were  harvested 
for  hay.  Likewise  the  12-4-4  and  12-0-8  mixtures  at 
Southdown,  produced  815  and  1370  pounds  less  sugar 
per  acre  than  the  same  treatments  at  Annex.  At 
Southdown  the  12-0-8  mixture  showed  a  loss  of  481 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  when  compared  with  the  un- 
fertilized check  plots  on  the  same  field. 
Sharkey  Soils 

The  Sharkey  soils  have  brown  to  dark  brown  sur- 
face soils  and  gray  to  bluish  gray  heavy  textured  sub- 
soils that  are  highly  mottled  with  gray,  rust  brown 
and  some  yellow.  The  soils  are  developed  on  the  low- 
er parts  of  the  Mississippi  Alluvium,  first  bottom 
lands  which  usually  occur  back  from  the  streams  and 
bordering  or  grading  into  the  swamps.  Drainage  is 
poor  with  the  ground  water  table  usually  near  the 
surface.  The  soils  are  high  in  colloidal  or  clay  mate- 
rial and  readily  run  together  or  "melt  down"  after 
heavy  rains.  While  these  soils  are  inherently  rich  in 
natural  plant  food  they  frequently  offer  a  poor  envi- 
ronment, both  for  the  germination  of  the  seed  stalks 
and  root  growth,  due  to  their  poor  physical  character 
and  lack  of  adequate  drainage.  In  spite  of  this  some 
of  the  new  and  more  vigorous  varieties  of  sugarcane, 
such  as  Co.  290  and  C.  P.  807,  make  excellent  yields 
which  have  further  been  greatly  increased  by  the  use 
of  proper   fertilizers. 

Tiie  results  of  the  Belle  Terre  Field,  located  six 
miles  south  of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  and  the  average 
results  of  the  Mandalay  and  Ranch  Fields,  near 
Houma,  Table  4,  are  striking  in  that  all  fertilized 
plots  made  wide  gains  over  the  unfertilized  checks. 
It  is  of  interest  to  record  in  this  connection  also  that 
at  Mandalay,  in  1932,  the  16-0-4  and  16-4-0  mixtures 
made  the  highest  yields  whereas  at  Ranch  Field,  in 
1934,   60   pounds   of   nitrogen,    alone,    produced    more 
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sugar  per  acre  than  any  of  the  mixtures.  The  aver- 
age results  of  these  two  fields  show  that  the  20-0-0 
plots,  that  received  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  alone, 
made  a  gain  of  9.19  tons  of  cane  and  1821  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  over  the  unfertilized  check.  With  the 
exception  of  the  20-0-0  plot  at  Belle  Terre,  which  it 
seems  is  somewhat  out  of  line,  the  trends  are  much 
the  same  as  at  A-landalay  and  Ranch  Plantations. 
The  16-4-0  mixture  produced  13.52  tons  of  cane  and 
2159  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  check  where- 
as the  16-0-4  ranks  third  with  a  gain  of  10.04  tons  of 
cane  and  1542  pounds  of  sugar.  The  returns  from 
the  fertilized  plots  are  somewhat  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  legumes  were  plowed  under 
prior  to  planting  the  experiments. 

Table    4.     Plant    Cane    on    Sharkey    Silty    Clay    and 

Silty  Clay  Loam,   ("Black  Land") 

*Average  results  Mandalay  and  Ranch  Fields;  "f Belle 

Terre  results. 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 

Pounds   Plant   Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increa 
ch 

Cane 
per 
acre 

se  over 

eck 

Sugar 

per 

acre 

20-0-0 
16-4-0 
16-0-4 
12-8-0 
12-4-4 

12-0-8 
0-0-0 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  alone. _ 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   -f   12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid- 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.  potash 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   -1-24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid- 

36  lbs.  nitrogen    -|-   12 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
+  12  lbs.  potash. -- 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +  24 
lbs.  potash 

Check — No  fertilizer.  _ 

*31.43 

126.58 

*30.21 

t38.80 

*30.62 
t35.32 

*28.30 
t32.02 

*39.09 
t33.80 

*29.31 
133.84 

*22.24 

t25.28 

5822 
5534 

5462 

7268 

5596 
6651 

5146 
6026 

5430 
6439 

5502 
6715 

4001 
5109 

9.19 
1.30 

7.97 
13.52 

8.38 
10.04 

6.06 
6.74 

7.85 
8.52 

7.07 
8.56 

1821 
425 

1461 
2159 

1595 
1542 

1145 
917 

1429 
1330 

1501 
1606 

♦These  result.'!  are  the  average  of  two  fields  of  C.P.  807  on  Man- 
dalay and  Ranch  Plantations,  near  Houma,  La.,  both  of  which  had 
been  farmed  under  a  three  year  rotation  of  plant  cane,  first  year 
stubble  and  corn  and  beans,  with  the  latter  turned  under  as 
green  manure. 

tThese  results  are  from  one  field  with  Co.  290  at  Belle  Terre 
Plantation,  six  miles  south  of  Donaldsonville,  La.,  whei'e  two  crops 
of  corn  and  beans  were  "hogged  down"  prior  to  planting  the  ex- 
periment. 

Fertilizers  applied  at  the  rate  of  fiO  pounds  of  total  plant  food 
per  acre. 

[Part  II  of  this  article  will  appear  in  Sugar 
Bulletin  of  February  1st,   1937] 
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The  following  Resolution  \vas  unanimously  adopted  at  the  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  held  January  :27th,  1937: 


WHEREAS  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  on  behalf  of  its  7771  members 
and  all  sugarcane  producers  in  Louisiana,  has  consistently  demanded  the  elimina- 
tion of  any  quota  restrictive  of  the  continental  production  of  sugar,  and  upon  all 
occasions  has  declared  that  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  Louisiana  quota  problem 
is  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  any  commitment  on  proposed  legislation,  or 
any  part  thereof, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  reiterates  its 
declared  position  of  unwillingness  to  support  any  proposal  which  fails  to  provide  an 
adequate  quota  for  Louisiana,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  can  be  no  equitable 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  unless  the  present 
restrictive  quota  figures  are  removed  entirely  or  replaced  with  a  quota  for  Louisiana 
based  on  the  normal  production  records  of  the  past  and  the  production  and  pros- 
pects of  the  present,  or  there  be  provided  by  law  a  continental  quota  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  growers  of  all  the  sugar  producing  States. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  for  the  betterment  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry,  which 
is  so  important  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  expresses  its 
confidence  in  the  success  of  their  pleading  of  our  cause  before  Congress  and  the 
officials  of  the  National  Administration. 
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of  sugarcane  per  acre  was  19  tons,  the  sugar  made 
per  ton  of  cane  was  only  120  pounds  (due  to  an 
early  severe  freeze)  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
only  352,874  short  tons  of  sugar  was  produced  in 
that  year. 

According  to  the  published  records  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  the  continental  United 
States  cane  sugar  delivered  during  1909  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  was  459,155  short  tons 
"refined  and/or  consumption  basis".  At  that  time 
Texas  was  producing  an  average  of  less  than  15,000 
tons  annually,  and  Florida  was  producing  none,  so 
that  practically  this  entire  amount  was  Louisiana 
sugar;  therefore,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the 
amount  of  Louisiana  sugar  delivered  for  consump- 
tion in  1909  was  well  in  excess  of  450,000  "short  tons 
raw  value".  As  quotas  represent  deliveries  for  con- 
sumption, rather  than  production,  this  sugar  in  excess 
of  450,000  short  tons  raw  value  represents  the 
peak  of  Louisiana's  past  performance  in  furnishing 
sugar  to  the  LInited  States  market. 

Since  1900  the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  is 
represented  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  Year 
Books  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  production  figures  are  given  in 
short  tons  but  are  not  converted  to  "raw  value'', 
which  is  the  current  basis  of  discussion  with  reference 
to  quotas  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. 
Louisiana  has  always  produced  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  sugar  for  direct  consumption  and  this 
fact  must  be  taken  into  consideration  to  determine 
the  "short  tons  raw  value"  of  the  figures  presented 
below: 

1901-02 360,277  short  tons  "as  made" 

1902-03 368,734 

1903-04 255,894 

1904-05 398,195 

1905-06 377,162 

1906-07 257,600 

1907-08 380,800 

1908-09 397,600 

1909-10 364,000 

1910-11 342,720 

1911-12 352,874 

1912-13 153,573 

1913-14 292,698 

1914-15 242,700 

1 91 5-1 6 1 37,500 

1916-17 303,900 

1917-18 243,600 

1918-1 9 280,900 

1 9 1 9-20 1 21 ,000 

1920-21 169,127 

1 921  -22 324,431 

l!)22-23 295,095 

1 923-24. .- 162,023 

1924-25 88,000 

1925-26 139,000 

1926-27 47,000 

1927-28 71,000 

1928-29  132,000 

19L'9-3()  ._ ........200,000 

1930-31 184,000 

1931-32 157,000 

1 932-33 223,000 

1933-34 .....205,000 

1934-35 ...234,000 

1 935-36..- 333,000 

1936-37 .......343,000  (estimated  by  F.  S.  Crop 

Reporting  Board) 
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How  Much  Sugar  Has  Louisiana 
Produced? 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

References  have  been  made  to  the  production  of 
sugar  in  Louisiana  in  several  published  statements 
recently.  We  are  pleased  to  direct  attention  to 
some  official  statistics  regarding  our  industiy,  with 
appropriate  explanations.  The  greatest  production 
of  Louisiana  sugar  according  to  the  records  appear- 
ing in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Year  Books  and  figures  published  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  were  for  the  years  1904 
when  398,195  short  tons  and  1908  when  397,600 
short  tons  of  actual  sugars  "as  made''  were  pro- 
duced. It  is  well  known  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Louisiana  production  in  those  years  was  planta- 
tion granulated  and  yellow  clarified  sugars,  so  that 
in  order  to  determine  the  "raw  value"  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  these  high  testing  sugars,  be- 
cause for  the  purposes  of  quotas  and  Federal  regula- 
tions all  sugars  are  converted  into  "short  tons  raw 
value."  Thus  it  is  accurate  to  state  that  in  each  of 
the  years  1904  and  1908  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Louisiana  was  appro.ximatcly  415,000  short  tons  raw 
value. 

As  far  as  the  records  of  the  LInited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Year  Books  show,  the  year  of 
greatest  production  of  s^igarcane  was  in  1911  when 
5,887,292  short  tons  of  sugarcane  were  grown  on 
310,000   acres.     Although    in    1911    the    average   yield 
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Fertilization  of  Plant  Cane  On  Some  of  the  More 
Important  Soils  of  the  Sugarcane  District  of  Louisiana 

By  A.  M.  O'Neal,  Associate  Soil  Technologist  and  L.  A.  Hurst,  Biochemist,  Division  of  Soil  Fertility   Investiga- 
tions, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PART  II. 

(Part    one    of    this    article    was    published    in    The    Sugar    Bulletin    of    Jan.    15th,    1937) 


Lintonia   Soil 

The  Lintonia  silt  loam  is  an  important  soil  type 
of  the  Mississippi  Alluvium,  terrace  soil  area.  Typi- 
cally it  consists  of  a  brown  to  dark  brown  surface 
soil  underlain  by  a  friable  subsoil  of  a  brown  to  yel- 
lowish brown  color.  It  is  a  well  drained,  thoroughly 
oxidized,  mature  soil  with  an  acidity  reaction  ranging 
from  pH  5.0  to  6.0  for  the  surface  and  pH  4.5  to 
5.5  for  the  subsoil. 

The  data  from  two  experiments  are  now  available, 
one  from  Roy  Plantation,  one  mile  east  of  Lafayette 
and  the  other  on  the  Billeaud  Plantation,  approxi- 
mately three  miles  east  of  Broussard  and  nine  miles 
from  Roy  Plantation.  Both  soils  have  been  farmed 
under  a  three  year  rotation  of  plant  and  stubble 
cane,  corn  and  beans,  with  the  bean  crop  turned 
under  as  green  manure. 

Table  5.     Plant  Cane  Results  on  Lintonia  Silt  Loam, 

Roy  Plantation,  Lafayette,  La.,  and  Billeaud 

Plantation,  Broussard,  La. 


Mixture 

Pounds  Plant  Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increase  over 
check 

Percent 
N-P-K 

Cane 
per 
acre 

Sugar 
per 
acre 

20-0-0 
16-4-0 
16-0-4 
12-8-0 
12-4-4 

12-0-8 
0-0-0 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre 

48  lbs.  nitrogen    -f-   12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid_ 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.  potash 

36  lbs.  nitrogen  -f  24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +  12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid 
+  12  lbs.  potash 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +  24 
lbs.  potash 

Check — No  fertilizer. . 

*42.11 
tl7.75 

♦42.20 

*41.47 

*42.53 
tl6.87 

*40.87 

tl8.78 

*42.54 
tl7.15 

*40.84 
tl4.57 

6664 
3745 

7020 

6571 

7191 
3634 

6744 
4060 

6677 
3668 

6434 
3227 

1.27 
3.18 

1.36 

.63 

1.69 
2.30 

.03 

4.21 

1.70 
2.58 

230 

518 

586 

137 

757 
407 

310 

833 

243 

441 

♦I{oy  Field  where  a;ipIic,Ttions  of  00  pounds  of  total  plant  food 
per  acre  were  made  on  Co.  '21)0  plant  cane. 

fBilleaud  Field  where  applications  of  80  pounds  of  total  pliuit 
food  per  acre  were  made  on  P.  O.  J.  oO  plant  cane. 

The  increase  of  the  fertilized  over  the  unfertilized 
cane  was  not  as  large  on  the  Roy  Plantation,  Table  5, 
as  on  many  other  plantations,  owing  to  its  higher 
average  fertility,  as  shown  by  the  unfertilized  plots. 
The  12-8-0  mixture  made  the  highest  yield  of  42.53 
tons  of  cane  and  7191  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  a 
gain  over  check  of  1.69  tons  and  757  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre.  The  16-4-0  and  12-0-8  also  made  fair  in- 
creases over  the  check  in  both  tonnage  and  sugar  per 
acre.  The  60  pound  application  of  nitrogen,  alone, 
was  next  to  the  lowest  of  the  fertilized  plots. 

At  the  Billeaud  Field,  Table  5,  nine  miles  east  of 


Roy  Plantation,  very  definite  increases  were  made 
by  the  high  nitrogen  mixtures,  particularly  the  12-4-4 
mixture  which  produced  4.21  tons  of  cane  and  833 
pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  check.  The  next 
highest  yield  was  from  the  nitrogen,  alone,  with  an 
increase  of  3.18  tons  and  518  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Similar  experiments  with  first  and  second  year 
stubble  cane,  extending  over  the  period  1930-1933, 
indicate  a  more  definite  and  somewhat  different 
trend  from  the  plant  cane  in  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  highest  sugar  yields  were  made  by  mixtures 
of  nitrogen  and  potash. 

Iberia  Soils 

The  Iberia  silt  loam  is  an  important  soil  of  the  Gulf 
Coastal  Prairie  area.  It  has  dark  grayish  brown  to 
almost  black  surface  soils  and  dark  gray  to  gray 
heavy  textured  subsoils  that  are  mottled  with  gray 
and  rust  brown.  Lime  concretions  occur  at  16  to  20 
inches  below  the  surface  and  the  soil  has  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Natural  drainage  is  not  sufficient  for  best 
results  and  open  ditches  are  necessary. 

The  experiments  on  Iberia  silt  loam  were  located 
on  Albania  Plantation  near  Jeanerette,  La.  The  land 
at  both  locations  had  been  farmed  under  a  rotation 
system  of  two  years  in  plant  and  stubble  cane  and 
one  year  of  corn  and  beans  with  the  bean  crop 
turned  under  as  green  manure.  The  previous  stubble 
crops  received  approximately  40  pounds  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  whereas  the  plant  cane  was  never  fertilized. 

Table  6.     Results  of  Plant  Cane  Tests  on  Iberia  Silt 

Loam,    Albania    Plantation,    Jeanerette,    La. 

Average  of  two  fields 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 

Pounds   Plant  Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increa 
ch 

Cane 
per 
acre 

56  over 

:ck 

Sugar 

per 

acre 

20-0-0 
16-4-0 

16-0-4 

12-8-0 

12-4-4 

12-0-8 
0-0-0 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  alone. - 

48  lbs.  nitrogen    +  12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   -|-   12 
lbs.  potash 

36  lbs.  nitrogen    -|-  24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
+  12  lbs.  potash 

36  lbs.  nitrogen    -|-  24 
lbs.  potash 

Check — No  fertilizer.. 

42.31 
41.56 
43.13 
40.23 

39.46 

40.46 
27.55 

8712 
8397 
9147 

8448 

8367 

8467 
6195 

14.76 
14.01 
15.58 
12.68 

11.91 
12.91 

2517 
2202 
2952 
2253 

2172 
2272 

Average  results  of  two   fields  with   Co.   290 — plant  cane. 

In  Table  7   which   includes   the   average    results   of 
two  experiments   with   Co.  290  plant  cane   it   will   be 
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observed  that  large  increases  over  check  were  ob- 
tained ranging  from  11.91  tons  of  cane  and  2172 
pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  for  the  12-4-4  mixture  to 
15.58  tons  and  2952  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  for  the 
16-0-4  mixture.  The  more  detailed  results  of  the 
two  fields  showed  that  both  in  1933  and  1935,  the 
16-0-4  plot,  which  received  48  pounds  of  nitrogen  and 
12  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  made  the  high  yield. 
Nitrogen,  alone  applied  at  the  same  rate,  60  pounds 
per  acre,  was  second  with  14.76  tons  of  cane  and 
2517  pounds  more  sugar  per  acre  than  the  check  or 
unfertilized  plots. 

Franklin  Soil 

The  Franklin  silt  loam  is  developed  throughout  the 
Mississippi-Red  River  area.  The  surface  soil  is  light 
brown  to  grayish  brown  and  the  sub-soil  mottled 
gray,  rust  brown  and  pale  yellow  with  interbedded 
light  and  heavy  textured  horizons  or  layers.  The 
differences  in  the  texture  of  these  subsoil  horizons, 
however,  are  not  as  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Yazoo  series,  which  it  resembles.  These  soils  also 
differ  in  their  pH  reaction,  the  Franklin  being  for 
the  most  part  acid  with  a  range  of  pH  5.5  to  7.0. 
The  soil  is  usually  developed  on  the  front  lands  bor- 
dering water  courses,  particularly  Bayou  Teche. 
Natural  drainage  is  fair  but  not  sufficient  and  open 
ditches  are  necessary. 

The  plant  cane  test  on  Franklin  silt  loam  was 
laid  out  on  a  uniform  body  of  soil  on  Arlington 
Plantation,  near  Franklin,  La.  The  Co.  281  sugar- 
cane used  in  this  experiment  was  planted  in  the 
fall  of  1933  following  a  crop  of  beans  that  were 
turned  under. 

Table  7.     Plant  Cane  Results  on  Franklin  Silt  Loam 
near  Franklin,  La.,  During  the  Season  of  1934 


Mixture 
Percent 
N-P-K 

Pounds  Plant  Food 
Applied  per  Acre 

Tons 
cane 
per 
acre 

Pounds 

sugar 

per 

acre 

Increa 
ch 

Cane 
per 
acre 

se  over 

sck 

Sugar 

per 

acre 

20-0-0 

60  lbs.  nitrogen  alone.. 

20.71 

4553 

.78 

-127 

16-4-0 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid. 

21.39 

4904 

1.46 

224 

16-0-4 

48  lbs.  nitrogen   +   12 
lbs.  potash 

22.17 

5106 

2.24 

426 

12-8-0 

36  lbs.  nitrogen  M  24 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid - 

19.75 

4323 

-.18 

-357 

12-4-4 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   -f   12 
lbs.   phosphoric  acid 
+  12  lbs.  potash  ... 

21.50 

5075 

1.57 

395 

12-0-8 

36  lbs.  nitrogen   -|-  24 
lbs.  potash 

22.46 

5215 

2.53 

535 

0-0-0 

Check — No  fertilizer. . 

19.93 

4680 

Variety:   Co.   281. 

Fprtllizcr  applied  at  rnto  of  00  ixmiids  of  total  plant  food 
per  arre. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  are  given  in  Tabic 
7  which  show  that  certain  fertilizer  mixtures  did  in- 
crease the  yield  of  plant  cane.  The  12-0-8  mixture, 
equivalent  to  36  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  24  lbs.  of 
potash,  and  the  16-0-4  mixture,  equivalent  to  48  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  and  12  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  pro- 
duced 2.53  and  2.24  tons  of  cane  and  535  and  426 
pounds  more  sugar  respectively  per  acre  than  the 
check   which    received   no   fertilizer.     The    16-4-0   and 


12-4-4  mixtures  also  produced  approximately  1-1/2 
tons  more  cane  and  224  to  395  pounds  more  sugar 
per  acre  than  the  check.  The  12-8-0  mixture  pro- 
duced .18  of  a  ton  less  cane  and  357  less  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  than  the  unfertilized  checks.  Nitrogen, 
alone,  produced  .78  ton  more  cane  but  127  pounds 
less  sugar  per  acre  than  check. 
Summary 
The  experimental  fields,  the  results  from  which 
are  included  in  this  paper,  were  located  on  widely 
separated  typical  bodies  of  the  different  soil  types 
being;  studied  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  create 
conditions  that  could  not  be  duplicated  by  the 
planters.  Since  these  tests  have  been  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  commercially  grown  sugarcane 
on  other  parts  of  the  plantation,  on  which  they  were 
located,  it  would  appear  reasonable  to  assume  that 
similar  soil  types  on  the  same  plantation  or  through- 
out the  same  soil  area  should  respond  to  similar  fer- 
tilizer treatments  though  they  might  vary  somewhat 
with  former  cultural  practices.  That  the  sixteen  dif- 
ferent replicated  experiments  on  plant  cane  have  gen- 
erally shown  increases  over  the  unfertilized  checks  is 
of  importance  to  the  growers.  It  would  seem  from 
these  data  that  plant  cane  sugar  yields  can  be  eco- 
nomically increased  by  the  use  of  proper  fertilizer 
mixtures.  More  research  is  beinjj  conducted  along 
this  hne  to  determine  the  fertilizer  requirements  of 
the  different  varieties  of  sugarcane  on  the  various 
soil  types,  with  green  manure  cover  crops  turned 
under  and  when  they  are  harvested  for  hay.  In- 
formation on  the  effect  of  different  rates  of  appli- 
cation of  the  different  fertilizer  mixtures,  of  differ- 
ent sources  of  nitrogen  and  other  materials,  is  being 
ascertained,  all  of  which  information  is  highly  useful 
to  the  sugar  industry  in  making  it  more  profitable 
both  to  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers. 
THE  END 


Rainbow  Chorus 

We  seem  to  be  entering  on  an  era  of  self-analysis. 
Following  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  comprehensive 
"Survey  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry"  by  R.  J. 
Saville  and  A.  L.  Dugas,  of  which  we  published  a 
review  in  our  December  15th,  1936  issue,  there 
comes  to  us  a  digest  of  the  actualities  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  sugar  industry  of  Terrebonne  Parish, 
compiled  by  a  committee  of  planters  and  others  in 
that  Parish,  in  co-operation  with  the  County  Agent, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Couvillion. 

This  digest  is  separated  into  six  parts,  as  follows: 

Cane  Tonnage 

Acreage 

Number  of  Operating  Mills 

Workers  Involved 

Dependents 

Gross  Money  Values 

It  seeks  to  make  plain,  in  these  six  respects,  'the 
situation  in  Terrebonne  Parish  in  the  normal  period 
of  1904  to  1911,  in  the  worst  part  of  the  mosaic 
disease  period  (1926),  in  1935  when  our  recovery  was 
obvious  and,  finally,  in   1936. 

In  1904-11,  it  appears,  the  cane  tonnage  of  Terre- 
bonne was  450,000  tons,  there  were  28,  125  acres  in 
cane,    16    factories    were    in    operation,    4993    all-the- 
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year-round  workers  were  employed,  who  had  de- 
pendent on  them  20,970  persons,  and  the  gross  value 
of  the  crop,  after  processing,  was  $4,050,000.00. 

In  the  tragic  year  of  1926  the  cane  tonnage  fell 
to  41,997  tons,  the  acreage  to  10,852,  the  number  of 
factories  to  one,  the  number  of  workers  to  1490 
representing  6258  dependents,  and  the  value  of  the 
processed  crop  to  $377,973.00. 

In  1935  the  pendulum  had  swung  far  back,  and 
the  cane  tonnage,  while  not  equal  to  the  average  of 
1904-1911,  was  up  to  382.160,  while  the  acreage  was 
up  to  23,885.  Four  mills  were  in  operation,  4133 
workers  were  employed,  having  17,358  dependents, 
and  the  value  of  the  processed  crop  was  $3,439,440.00. 
In  1936,  the  figures,  which  necessarily  are  to  some 
extent  estimated  at  this  time,  show  476,501  tons  of 
cane,  25,079  acres,  4  mills  operating,  4335  workers 
with  18,207  dependents  and  a  processed  crop  valu- 
ation of  $4,288,509.00. 

All  that  is  statistical  stuff,  and  statistics  are  no- 
toriously prosy,  even  when  they  are  encouraging. 
The  Committee,  however,  does  not  intend  that  its 
survey  shall  lack  a  dash  of  imagination  to  lend  it 
piquancy.  It  adds  a  section  devoted  to  things  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  as  the  Committee  believes  they 
can  be  and  probably  will  be.  They  envisage,  for 
instance,  a  cane  tonnage  of  730,800,  based  on  care- 
fully investigated  possibilities  and  potentialities.  They 
foresee,  after  holding  27  farmers'  meetings  in  ten 
wards  of  the  Parish,  40,600  acres  in  cane.  They 
announce  that  the  Parish  should  have,  to  take  care 
of  that  cane,  12  mills.  They  figure  that  7,462 
workers  will  be  needed,  supporting  31,340  persons, 
and  that  the  processed  crop  will  be  worth  $6,577,- 
200.00. 

As  an  argument  for  an  increased  quota  for  Louis- 
iana the  Terrebonne  Parish  Committee  has  compiled 
a  valuable  brief.     May  all  their  hopes  come  true. 

The  Terrebonne  Parish  Committee  comprises  a 
first  class  rainbow  chorus.  By  that  we  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  chasing  rainbows.  Far  from  it.  The 
original  rainbow  was  accepted  as  a  promise  that 
the  worst  was  over  and  that  brighter  days  and 
greater  possibilities  lay  ahead.  Exactly  that  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  the  statements  of  the  Terrebonne 
Parish  Committee. 


Excess  Profits? 

Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

We  note  that  a  movement  is  on  to  apply  a  Special 
Tax  in  the  nature  of  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  "be- 
cause of  the  excessive  profits  being  made  by  the 
sugar  industry". 

Curiosity  prompts  the  writer  to  take  his  pen  in 
hand  and  write  this  article,  because  he  would  like 
to  know  where  the  idea  of  excess  profits  originated. 
The  writer  is  no  financier,  neither  Is  he  a  sugar 
producer  or  manufacturer.  He  Is,  however,  chief 
engineer  for  one  of  the  largest  sugar  factories  in 
Louisiana  and  has  been  closely  associated  with  sugar 
production  in  Louisiana  for  sixteen  years  and  be- 
lieves he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Nowhere  can  there  be  found  an  industry  as  full 
of  optimists  as  is  the  Louisiana  cane  Industry. 
Year  after  year,  starting  in  1920,  saw  factory  after 
factory  close  down,   sugar  producer   after   sugar   pro- 


ducer lose  his  plantation  to  the  banks  (who  were 
just  as  big  optimists  as  the  sugar  men)  and  right 
to-day  every  one  of  these  old  owners  are  still 
optimists  and  would  return  to  sugar  production  if 
funds  were  available.  The  proof  of  this  is  borne 
out  by  the  formation  of  several  cooperatives  in  the 
last  two  years,  with  Federal  aid. 

Nothing  was  said,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
during  the  period  of  1920  to  1928,  eight  long  years, 
when  the  sugar  industry  was  dwindling  from  a  stal- 
wart Industry  Into  bankruptcy  due  to  "acts  of  God", 
flood,  drouth,  plant  disease,  freezing  weather  in  early 
fall,  and  other  ills  too  numerous  to  mention  while 
other  Industries,  many  of  a  mushroom  nature  for  a 
fact,  expanded  through  boom  times  reaping  profits 
and  building  surpluses  such  as  were  never  dreamed 
possible  before.  No  Federal  aid  was  advanced  the 
sugar  producers  while  the  very  industry  trembled 
on  the  verge  of  complete  destruction.  Only  the  few 
were  able  to  stand  the  pressure  of  those  years.  Only 
the  sugar  industry  could  have  withstood  the  assault 
because  It  is  essentially  an  industry  whose  profit  or 
loss  depends  to  such  a  great  extent  on  "acts  of  God''. 
It  has  taken  great  vision,  faith  and  plain  "guts"  on 
the  part  of  owners  of  sugar  properties  In  Louisiana 
to  resurrect  the  fallen  giant  to  the  point  where 
prosperity  is  again  possible  In  the  Industry  In  Louis- 
iana. Discriminating  taxation  can  change  this  pic- 
ture. The  Industry  needs  a  little  profit,  if  you  please, 
and  we  can  tell  you  why. 

There  Is  not  a  single  factory  in  the  state  that 
hasn't  plans  at  present  to  expend  more  money  than 
it  has  made  in  profits  during  the  past  few  years. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  equipment  needs 
to  be  purchased  If  the  industry  Is  to  continue.  There 
isn't  any  other  industry  as  willing  to  spend  money 
as  are  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers  and  planters. 
For  sixteen  years  the  funds  have  not  been  available. 
Now  that  there  Is  a  chance  for  It,  It  is  a  pity  that 
additional  taxation  may  stalemate  the  movement. 

Every  sugar  factory  in  the  state  has  been  embar- 
rassed more  than  once  because  funds  have  not  been 
available  to  install  needed  improvements  and  neces- 
sary replacements.  Let  us  cite  a  few  concrete  exam- 
ples which  are  not  fancied  pictures  but  actual  ex- 
periences. Factory  X  had  to  replace  a  multiple 
evaporator.  Funds  were  not  available  to  buy  new 
equipment.  Owner  of  Factory  X  contacted  Mr.  W. 
who  knows  every  piece  of  idle  sugar  machinery  in 
the  state  and  jobs  them,  a  piece  at  a  time,  to  factory 
operators  in  need.  Mr.  W.  informs  owner  of  X  that 
the  industry  has  already  used  every  available  multiple 
evaporator  from  the  closed  factories  in  the  sugar  belt 
that  can  be  re-used  but  he  can  furnish  a  calandria 
from  closed  factory  "B",  a  heat  belt  from  closed 
factory  "C",  Vapor  pipe  from  closed  factory  "D" 
and  a  condenser  from  still  another  source.  Owner 
of  "X"  can  assemble  these  parts  into  a  bastard  as- 
sembly and  "get  by"  for  a  few  more  years  until  some 
profits  are  available,  for  improvement.  This  case  Is 
typical  of  many  others  we  can  cite  but  Is  used  to 
show  that  surely  there  can  not  be  too  much  "excess 
profit"  in  the  industry.  This  case  happened  In  the 
year  1936,  It  Is  typical  of  many  of  our  sugar  fac- 
tories supposed  to  be  reaping  excess  profits  in  the 
same  year. 

Just  last  week  the  writer  was  'phoned  at  night  and 
asked    "Have    you    got    a    spare    spur    gear    for    your 
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last  mill?''  The  answer  was  no  but  there  is  a  dupli- 
cate at  Factory  "S"  which  has  been  shut  down  for 
several  years.  So  we  loaned  a  crew  to  our  neighbor 
in  trouble  to  take  down  this  "spare"  for  him  in  order 
to  help  out  in  the  hour  of  need.  If  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation had  not  existed  in  the  sugar  industry  in 
Louisiana  for  many  years  many  tons  of  cane  would 
have  remained  in  the  fields — a  total  loss  to  the 
growers 

A  vast  majority  of  the  equipment  in  Louisiana 
sugar  houses  is  obsolete.  Why.''  Because  the  fac- 
tory owners  can  not  replace  them  with  the  profits 
(losses  for  as  many  years)  previously  experienced. 
The  milling  equipment  alone  in  the  state  would  call 
for  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars  if  the  profits 
were  available  to  make  it  sound  economy.  With  the 
exception  of  two  mills  in  the  state  there  is  not  a 
single  mill  in  a  factory  designed  to  grind  the  hard 
fibered  cane  that  came  to  the  aid  of  the  sugar 
planters  enabling  them  to  again  produce  sugar  cane 
in  decent  tonnage.  Incidentally  these  two  factories 
with  their  modern  mills  no  longer  belong  to  the 
owners  of  1920.  The  milling  equipment  in  the  State 
was  designed  to  mill  the  soft  native  cane  of  the 
period  early  in  the  century.  The  gear  trains  are 
mostly  cast  iron,  the  mill  housings  of  cast  iron  and 
the  roll  shafts  too  small  to  allow  applications  of  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  extract  the  cane  juice  to  the 
present  standards  of  modern  sugar  production. 
Roughly  a  modern  mill  (crushing  equipment,  ex- 
clusive of  other  factory  machinery)  costs  about 
$100.00  per  ton  of  cane  capacity  per  day.  That  is  a 
mill  of  to-day's  design  capable  of  grinding  1000  tons 
per  day  would  cost  erected  about  $100,000.00  One 
of  2000  tons  daily  capacity  about  $200,000.00.  Let 
us  consider  factory  "R"  which  is  operating  in  the 
state  now,  having  a  capacity  of  1500  tons  per  day 
and  grinding  110,000  tons  of  cane  yearly.  This  mill 
because  of  its  design  is  only  able  to  extract  90%  of 
the  sugar  in  the  cane.  A  modern  mill  would  extract 
95%  of  the  sugar  in  the  cane.  Therefore  it  is  logical 
to^  assume  that  if  the  financial  condition  was  sound 
this  modernizing  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  would  in  any  other  industry  where  profits  have 
been  secure  but  the  situation  is  reversed  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  where  excess  profits  are 
supposed  to  exist.  With  the  present  prices  the  invest- 
ment in  the  necessary  new  milling  equipment  which 
would  increase  extraction  5/90  X  100  =  5.5%  zvould 
not  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  equipment  in  twenty 
years.  And  these  replacements  should  be  made. 
It   should   be    financially   possible    to   eliminate    make 


shift  practices  in  the  sugar  industry.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  keep  in  step  with  other  industries  and 
this  is  only  possible  if  a  decent  profit  is  allowed 
both  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  long  before  President 
Roosevelt  broached  his  plan  for  better  housing  of  the 
masses,  were  anxious  and  desirous  of  bettering  the 
homes  and  living  conditions  of  their  laborers,  but 
adverse  conditions  enumerated  above  forebade  this 
much  needed  improvement.  Even  now  after  only 
one  or  two  years  of  better  conditions  in  the  industry, 
plans  are  being  drawn  and  work  of  construction 
already  begun  for  improved  homes  and  sanitation  by 
several  of  the  large  sugar  companies. 

The  writer,  having  no  axe  to  grind  except  a  desire 
to  see  equal  rights  with  other  industries,  states  that 
the  so  called  "excess  profits"  do  not  exist.  There  may 
be  an  apparent  profit  in  1935  and  1936  due  to  prac- 
tice of  excruciating  economy  and  makeshifts  which 
apply  to  the  growers  and  factory  alike  and  make- 
shift measures  to  tide  over  rising  emergencies.  This 
condition  cannot  continue  to  exist.  It  should  not 
have  to  exist. 

Why  should  American  manufacturers  turn  to  Mexi- 
co, South  America  and  other  foreign  countries  to  mar- 
ket modern  sugar  machinery.''  Simply  because  the 
economic  structure  is  such  that  home  industry  can 
not  been  permitted  to  become  financially  able  to  do 


so: 


Let  a  few  profits  go  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try, both  grower  and  factory,  and  these  profits  will 
do  far  more  general  good  than  the  single  revenue 
the  government  will  derive  from  a  processing  tax. 
If  allowed  a  decent  certain  low  taxed  or  equally 
taxed  existence  the  sales  of  farm  and  factory  equip- 
ment to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  profit 
others  even  more  than  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

The  serious  industrial  problem  of  neglected  main- 
tenance and  improvement  in  Louisiana's  sugar  in- 
dustry can  not  be  licked  by  slapping  on  additional 
taxes.  Always  a  "fighting  fool",  all  it  needs  is  a 
decent  opportunity  to  right  itself. 

"Excess  Profits" — from  whence  came  the  idea? 

Edwin  L.  Dennis. 
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CANE   FERTILIZER 

IT  supplies  a  high  percentage  of 
available  nitrogen.  It  sweetens 
the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids.  It 
holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not 
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For  prices,  shipping  instruaions,  and  other  information, 
write  our   representative,    H.    R.    Kelly, 

,      NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Mayfuj'acturer^  of  'Aero'  Cyanamid  and  ' Ammo-Phos' 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  that  SWEETENS  the  SOIL 
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Yo  Yo?  -  No,  No! 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  month  the  City  of  New  Orleans  was  visited  by  Mr  Quintin 
Paredes,  Jr  Charge  d'affaires  of  the  office  of  the  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  in  Wash- 
mgton,  and  Dr.  Diosdado  M.  Yap,  his  technical  assistant.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  two 
apostles  from  the  far  east  is  to  learn  all  they  can  about  the  status  of  Filipinos  in 
the  United  States  and  to  learn  all  they  can  about  the  possibility  of  developing  more 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  They  had  already  been  to  St  Louis  Kan- 
wlf  *u  u     r^"^^';''  expected   to  visit   Mobile,  Atlanta,  Savannah  and  perhaps  other  places. 

While  here    the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce  gave  them  a  luncheon,  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  Philippine  colony. 

*K  Tu^^'duk"  "^^^^^^J^^"  *  "^°re  costly  excrescence  on  the  body  politic  of  the  United  States 
than  the  Philippme  Islands.  Acquired  as  the  spoils  of  war,  they  swiftly  developed  a  parasitical 
role  and  played  It  with  constantly  increasing  ingenuity,  skill  and  success  for  almost  forty  years 
Not  satisfied  with  flooding  the  United  States  with  cheap  sugar  and  cheap  vegetable  oil,  and  cheap 
produce  of  various  other  kinds  that  wrought  havoc  with  the  sugar  planters,  cotton  oil  people  and 
numerous  other  groups  engaged  in  planting  and  manufacturing  in  this  country  and  who  were 
utterly  unable  to  compete  in  cost  of  production,  they  finally  developed  acute  acquisitiveness  for 
he  political  offices  m  their  archipelago,  some  of  which  were  beyond  their  control  as  long  as  the 
United  States  held  sovereignity  over  them.  Spurred  on  by  the  appetizing  aroma  of  the  political 
pie  counter  they  agitated  for,  and  finally  secured,  their  independence  and  all  the  perquisites 
of  of  f  ice  holding   that   such    a   state   implied. 

Of   course    independence    interfered    with    the  free  and  unrestricted  shipment  into  this  country 
of  the  destructive  avalanche  of  products  made  with  their  cheap   Oriental   labor,  and   it   interfered 
with  their  coming  here  themselves,  Jess  than  a  hundred  of  their  ten  million  people   being   allowed 
now,  to  migrate  here  each   year.  »-  s  u, 

All  these  unpalatable  concomitants  of  their  independence,  however,  the  Filipinos  have  never 
reconciled  themselves  to  accept.  Knowing,  from  having  observed  numerous  other  cases  and  ex- 
amples,  that  Uncle  Sam  falls  for  almost  any  sort  of  a  plea  provided  it  has  to  pass  over  salt 
water  on  its  way  here,  they  are  now  laying  the  foundation  for  a  slow-or,  if  possible,  rapid-dis- 
mtegration  of  the  restrictions  on  imports  and  immigration  from  the  islands  to  the  United  States 

t«nt  n°fv  *^'*""k  r,^'^'  '*"*"'  '^^^  ^"^^  "''*"'""^  "^  ""  independent  nation,  with  its  all-impor- 
tant political  job-holding  accessory,  Mr.  Paredes  said  the  other  day  in  New  Orleans:  "We  do  not 
beheve  that  our  imports  (into  the  United  States)  should  be  charged  duties  or  be  excise  taxed,  or 
to  whTchT'^'d  T  ^'^°"'t''.^«--*"<=t-d'  f-  we  are  not  aliens  but  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
o  which  we  and  all  our  officials  must  swear  allegiance  and  to  which  we  are  happy  to  swear  al- 
legiance.      Our  principal   exports   are   sugar,    cordage  and  cocoanut  oil.       In    1934  Philippine   im- 
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A.  E.   St.   Martin,   Wallace,   La. 

Charles    O'Brien,    Bunkie,   La. 

James   A.   Lanier,   Napoleonville,   La. 

George  Germany,  Loreauville,  La. 

John  J.  Shaffer,  Ellendale,  La. 

Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Percy  A.  Lemann,   Donaldsonville,  La. 


ports  at  New  Orleans  totaled  $14,212,000.00. 
Exports  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Philippines 
in  that  year  were  $44,000." 

The  bland  way  in  which  this  astonishing 
balance  of  trade  against  the  United  States,  as 
represented  by  the  Port  of  New^  Orleans,  w^as 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Paredes  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  re-establishment  of  such  conditions 
is  typically  Oriental.  Every  penny's  worth  of 
that  $14,212,000.00  of  imports  broke  down  the 
price  on  some  commodity  grown  or  manufac- 
tured  by  our  people  here. 

The  Rotary  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  the  New  Orleans  Association 
of  Commerce  all  tendered  luncheons  to  the  tw^o 
distinguished  missionaries  of  the  Cult  of  Casu- 
istry. In  fact  they  received  so  many  invitations 
they  had   to  decline  some   of   them. 

A  parallel  might  be  found  if  a  drummer 
for  5c  Japanese  electric  light  bulbs  was  feasted 
in   Schenectady. 


Valuable  Seedlings  Saved 

We  publish  below  the  text  of  a  letter  received  from 
Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  Principal  Pathologist  in  Charge, 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  points  out  how  a  helping  hand  extended 
to  the  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  1935  salvaged  from 
destruction  a  number  of  seedling  canes,  among  which 
four  promising  new  crosses  were  discovered.  Among 
the  progency  a  ten-stalk  sample  showed  14.07  sucrose 
in  early  October.  The  original  seedlings,  some  5000 
in  number,  were  transferred  from  Canal  Point, 
Florida,  to  Houma,  La.,  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  the  purpose.  Had 
not  this  assistance  been  forthcoming  the  seedlings 
could  not  have  been  saved. 

Dr.  Brandes  writes  as  follows: 

Washington,  January   13,   1937. 
Mr.  Reginald  Dykers, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
407  Carondelet  Street, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Dear  Mr.  Dykers: 

After  reading  your  leading  article  in  the  December 
15  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  which  explains  the 
Executive  Committee's  decision  to  erect  a  more  per- 
manent type  of  building  at  the  Houma  station,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
prospective  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  a  small, 
emergency  grant  of  funds  earlier  extended  to  this 
station.  Dr.  R.  D.  Rands  has  directed  attention  to 
the  good  results  of  this  grant  of  ^200  proffered  In 
March,  1935  which  enabled  the  bringing  over  from 
Florida  and  testing  at  Houma  of  some  5,000  addi- 
tional seedlings. 

As  you  will  recall,  this  money  was  paid  out  by  you 
on  certified  bills  covering  expense  of  transporting 
the  young,  freshly  sprouted  seedlings,  for  paper  pots, 
extra  labor  for  potting,  watering,  and  establishing 
the  plants  in  the  field.  This  sum  furnished  by  the 
League  represented,  of  course,  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  total  cost  of  subsequent  testing  of  these  seed- 
lings. Nevertheless,  coming  as  it  did  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  after  all  of  our  regular  funds 
had  been  committed  and  largely  spent,  it  did  make 
possible  the  saving  of  these  seedlings. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  unpredictable  weather  con- 
ditions, it  Is  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  the 
number  of  new  seedlings  that  will  be  produced  any 
year  at  our  Canal  Point  station.  The  winter  of 
1934-35  was  a  banner  breeding  season;  many 
crosses  that  were  previously  a  total  failure  gave 
abundant  seedlings,  and  others  of  proven  value  (such 
as  the  one  that  gave  C.  P.  28/19)  produced  many 
more  seedlings  than  usual.  Consequently  there  was 
not  enough  land  at  our  Florida  station  to  put  them 
nil  out,  and  the  seemingly  only  alternative  was  to 
discard  the  surplus. 

The  timely  action  by  the  League  not  only  saved 
the  majority  of  these  seedlings  but  incidentally  made 
the  project  a  large-scale  experiment  on  the  feasi- 
bility and  cost  of  carrying  out  these  initial  seedllne 
propagating   steps    at    Houma.      I    shall    not    go    into 
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detail  now  on  this  or  other  phases,  but  merely  men- 
tion some  of  the  tentative  results  to  date,  for  natural- 
ly it  is  still  too  early  in  their  testing  to  determine 
whether  any  of  these  seedlings  will  be  promising 
enough  to  replace  present  commercial  varieties. 

The  5,000  seedlings  that  survived  and  were  stu- 
died as  single  stools  in  1935  and  1936  were  the  pro- 
genies of  17  crosses  representing  mostly  new  com- 
binations. On  the  basis  of  number,  disease  resist- 
ance, and  quality  of  primary  selections  (i.  e.,  those 
receiving  C.P.  numbers),  four  promising  new  crosses 
were  discovered.  Therefore,  even  if  none  of  the 
present  seedlings  should  prove  of  value  to  the 
industry,  repetition  of  these  matings  in  future  years 
(already  partly  accomplished  in  1936)  should  give 
seedlings  from  which  a  superior  cane  may  be  found. 

While  these  original  5,000  single  stools  were  not  as 
far  advanced  in  growth  as  regular  plant  cane  in  the 
fall  of  1935,  it  was  possible  on  the  basis  of  mosaic. 
red  rot  and  hand  refractometer  tests  to  pick  out  and 
replant  319  of  them  in  6-20  ft.  plots.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  additional  ones  would  show  up  as  promis- 
ing in  the  first  stubbles  in  1936,  and  when  the  addi- 
tional tests  were  completed  in  October.  237  more  were 
selected.  These  latter  will  be  candidates  for  C.P. 
numbers  in  the  fall  of  1937.  In  the  meantime  the 
increase  plots  of  the  first  group  (319)  were  further 
studied  in  1936,  and  after  a  sucrose  analysis,  33  pri- 
mary selections  were  assigned  C.P.  numbers  and  the 
seed  cane  distributed  to  other  stations.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  a  10-stalk  sample  of  one 
selection  revealed  a  plant  cane  analysis  of  14.07% 
sucrose  in  early  October.  Many  of  the  remaining 
selections  were  equal  or  higher  than  Co.  281  in  these 
preliminary  tests  with  greater  potential  tonnage  and 
disease  resistance. 

A  summary  of  the  large  seedling  report  (from 
which  the  above  figures  are  taken)  will  be  prepared 
in  due  course  by  Drs.  Abbott,  Rands  and  Summers 
for  publication  in  the  Siigar  Bulletin.  I  have  written 
this  letter  merely  to  emphasize  the  value  of  this  indi- 
vidual instances  of  past  cooperation   by  the  League. 

Very   truly   yours, 
(Signed)     E.  W.  BRANDES 
E.   W.  Brandes, 

Principal  Pathologist  in  Charge, 
Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations. 
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New  Orleans  Ass'n.  of  Commerce 
Adopts  Strong  Resolution 

We  print  below  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce on  January  13th,  1937.  This  resolution  de- 
fines the  position  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce  towards  national  legislation  affecting  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry: 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Ignited 
States  to  protect  home  industries,   and 

WHEREAS,  the  sugar  industry  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  of  primary  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  New  Orleans,  constitutinsj  a  large 


portion  of  its  business  and  providing  a  liveli- 
hood for  several  hundred  thousand  persons 
residing  in  the   State,   and 

WHEREAS,  this  country  produces  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  amount  of  sugar,  both 
beet  and  cane,  consumed  by  its  people  and 
could  readily  supply  a  greater  proportion,  em- 
ploying additional  people  and  removing  families 
from   relief  rolls, 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  that 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  United 
States  remove  all  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  sugar  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States, 
permitting  the  expansion  of  the  industry  to 
the  benefit  of  the  localities  in  which  it  thrives 
and  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United 
-'■     States  as  a  whole. 


SUGAR 

(^u/ie  Cam 

cA  ccmpietc  time, 
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California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American   Sugar  Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure   in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  It.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your    convenience. 
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Senator  Overton  Introduces  Sup:ar  Bill 


Senator  John  H.  Overton  of  Louisiana  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill  in  which  he  proposes  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
This  Bill  provides  for  the  continuance  of  the  sugar 
quota  system  which  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years  but  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  offers  several 
changes  which  he  declares  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1934  which  is  now  in  force. 

Explaining  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  his 
Bill,  Senator  Overton  declared,  "I  firmly  believe  that 
any  permanent  policy  relative  to  sugar  should  pro- 
vide unrestricted  production  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States.  However,  I  find  that  because  of  the  Cuban 
Treaty  and  other  so-called  obligations  to  our  govern- 
ment, it  is  not  considered  practical  at  this  time  to 
adopt  any  sugar  program  which  does  not  provide  for 
quantitative  restrictions  on  domestic  production.  For 
this  reason  I  am  proposing  a  Bill  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  so  that  further  consideration  can  be  given 
in  the  future  to  the  development  of  a  program 
which  would  remove  restrictive  quotas.  It  is  my 
belief  and  information  that  the  continental  area 
probably  will  not  be  able  to  produce  and  distribute 
for  consumption  more  than  one-third  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  within  the  next  four  years, 
and  I  have  accordingly  set  this  figure  as  a  limitation. 
By  establishing  a  ratio  of  supply  for  continental 
sugar  and  giving  to  Louisiana  a  minimum  of  22%,  the 
effect  is  for  all  practical  purposes  to  set  the  quota 
equivalent  for  Louisiana,  at  some  flexible  figure  be- 
tween 450,000  and  500,000  tons.  Taking  as  an  ex- 
ample the  1937  consumption  already  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  at  6,682,670  tons,  we  would  have  a  pos- 
sible continental  quota  of  approximately  2,230,000 
tons  of  which  Louisiana  would  be  entitled  to  a  mini- 
mum of  490,000,  the  Beet  States  1,650,000  and  Florida 
90,000.  As  consumption  in  the  LInited  States  in- 
creases, so  would  each  minimum  proportionately.  Of 
course,  with  a  continental  quota  in  force  there  would 
be  no  restriction  on  the  production  of  sugar  in  any 
State  until  the  full  continental  quota  would  be  ex- 
ceeded. In  other  words,  the  deficits  of  individual 
States  would  be  immediately  available  to  the  other 
States  without  the  necessity  of  reallocation." 

The  Overton  Bill  fixes  a  maximum  for  the  con- 
tinental quota  at  one-third  of  the  consumption  re- 
quirements of  the  LInited  States,  but  provides  a  just, 
equitable  and  satisfactory  formula  within  the  maxi- 
mum whereby  the  continental  quota  from  year  to 
year  can  be  set  at  a  figure  representative  of  the 
amount  of  continental  sugar  available  for  distribution 
in  each  calendar  year.  This  is  accomplished  by  adding 
35%  to  the   inventory  of  sugar   in   the   hands   of  con- 


tinental processors  as  of  January  1st,  which  in  past 
experience  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the  marketing 
volume  of  continental  sugar  during  any  one  calendar 
year. 

A  departure  from  the  present  quota  system  pro- 
cedure results  from  the  proposal  in  the  Overton  Bill 
that  any  deficits  in  the  continental  quota  shall  first 
be  prorated  to  the  Territories  and  Island  possessions 
of  the  LInited  States.  This  places  the  domestic  in- 
dustry on  a  preferential  basis  as  compared  to  foreign 
countries,  in  which  category  the  Overton  Bill  includes 
both  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  ^ 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Bill  the  administration  of 
sugar  quotas  would  follow  definite  mandates  both  as  i 
to  the  time  when  and  the  manner  of  determining 
revisions  in  quotas.  Outside  of  emergency  realloca- 
tions, no  quota  revisions  would  be  made  after  the 
initial  quotas  are  set  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
except  on  September  1st  based  upon  the  trend  of 
consumption  in  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year 
and  on  December  1st  based  upon  the  trend  of  con- 
sumption in  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year.  This 
would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  uncertainties  that 
have   attended   Government  control.  i 

"In  order  to  protect  the  growers  against  price  de-        I 
clines''.    Senator   Overton   declared,    "I    am    proposing 
payment    of    not    less    than    60c    per    100    pounds    of        4 
sugar  which  amount  represents  the  reduction  in  tariff        ' 
protection  under  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement.     Bene-       ^ 
fit  payments  to  the  growers  could  be  made  in  larger       " 
amounts  if  the  Secretary  should  determine  that  to  be 
necessary   to   maintain   the   purchasing   power   of   the 
farmer.     It  is  my  conception  that  the  quota  provisions 
of  my  Bill  will  maintain  a  reasonable  price  for  sugar, 
with  fairness  to  both  the  consumer  and  producer,  and 
I  have  proposed  the  benefit  payments  as  a  safeguard 
against   market   fluctuations    as   well    as    a    protection 
to    the    consumer.      Provision    is    made    for    the    pro- 
tection of  small  producers  to  the  extent  that  their  right 
is   recognized  to  produce   a   minimum   necessary  to  a 
profitable  agricultural  operation,  consistent  with  good 
farming  practices  in  the  experience  of  the  local  farm- 
ing community.     My    Bill    also   provides    for    a   com- 
mensurate distribution  of  the  benefits  to  the  laborer, 
so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will  come  in   a 
local   as   well   as   a   national   sense   to   the  communities 
and  States  where  sugar  is  produced." 

Copies  of  Senator  Overton's  Bill  may  be  obtained, 
as  soon  as  it  is  printed,  by  application  to  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League's  Washington  office.  510  Union 
Trust  Bldg.,  or  through  application  to  Senator  John 
H.  Overton.  Senate  Office  Buildinc,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Analysis  of  The  Overton  Bill 


{By  C.  J. 
Sugar  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
past  week,  while  the  Bill  extending  the  powers  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  was  under  consideration. 
The  debate  in  the  House  centered  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  effect  of  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement. 

On  the  Senate  side  Senator  John  H.  Overton  of 
Louisiana  started  the  legislative  ball  rolling  when  he 
presented  for  consideration  a  bill  proposing  a  new 
sugar  act  to  continue  in  effect  the  sugar  quota  system 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  by  making  important 
changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  his  Bill  Senator 
Overton  explained  its  purposes  and  objectives.  He 
declared  that  he  still  firmly  believes  in  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  production  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  as  the  basis  of  any  permanent  Federal  sugar 
policy.  But  the  Senator  has  accepted  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Cuban  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
as  obligating  the  United  States  Government  to  pro- 
vide quantitative  restrictions  on  domestic  production 
of  sugar.  For  this  reason  his  Bill  is  limited  to  a 
term  of  four  years  in  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
that  term  a  permanent  policy  can  be  adopted  by 
Congress  without  restrictive  quotas  on  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  United  States. 

For    the    purposes    of    his    four-year    Bill    Senator 
Overton    has    set    as    a    maximum    continental    quota 
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one-third  of  the  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  in  fact  a  definite  quantitative 
restriction  on  domestic  production  but  which  will 
permit  normal  expansion  of  the  industry,  including 
a  proportionate  participation  in  any  increase  in  con- 
sumption  requirements. 

As  long  as  the  production  of  sugar  in  continental 
United  States  does  not  amount  to  one-third  of  the 
consumption  requirements,  each  sugar  producing  State 
would  be  permitted  to  market  its  total  production. 
But  if  such  one-third  established  as  a  maximum 
should  be  exceeded  in  the  total  production  of  sugar 
producing  States,  then  Senator  Overton  has  placed 
a  safeguard  against  any  one  continental  area  being 
deprived  of  its  proportionate  share.  The  Bill  estab- 
lishes a  ratio  of  supply  for  continental  sugar  at  22% 
for  Louisiana,  74%  for  the  beet  producing  States  and 
4%  for  Florida.  It  should  be  well  understood  that 
this  ratio  would  not  be  applied  unless  or  until  the 
continental  production  exceeds  one-third  of  the  es- 
timate of  consumption.  Thus  as  consumption  in  the 
United  States  increases  so  would  each  minimum  in 
proportion.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  estimated  that  the  consumption  in  the  Ignited 
States  during  1937  will  be  6,682,670  tons,  li  the 
actual  consumption  in  1937  should  be  as  estimated, 
then  for  1938  the  maximum  continental  quota  would 
be  established  in  round  numbers  as  2,230,000  tons, 
of  which  Louisiana  would  be  entitled  to  a   minimum 
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of  490,000  tons,  the  beet  producing  States  1,650,000 
tons,  and  Florida  90,000  tons.  The  advantage  of 
the  continental  quota  is  that  if  there  are  deficits  in 
the  production  of  any  individual  States,  the  other 
States  would  be  able  immediately  to  furnish  the  sugar 
to  fill  the  quota  without  the  necessity  of  formal  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  realloca- 
ting the  deficit.  Based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past  four  years  and  the  expectancy  of  the  next 
four  years,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the 
production  of  continental  sugar  will  not  exceed  any 
figure  that  may  be  determined  as  a  continental  quota 
under  the   terms   of  the   Overton   Bill. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Bill  the  continental  quota 
for  1937  would  be  the  total  of  the  quotas  already 
established  for  the  beet  su?ar  producing  area  and  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  or  1,884,240.  From 
year  to  year  there  would  be  a  continental  quota 
equal  to  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  from  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets  in  continental  United  States 
available  for  distribution  in  the  current  year  upon 
estimates    of   production    and    effective    inventories. 

In  this  connection  the  Overton  Bill  gives  a  preferen- 
tial status  to  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  so  that  in  the  event  of  deficits  in  the  con- 
tinental quota,  these  Territories  and  Possessions  of 
the  United  States  would  receive  the  first  proration 
of  the  sugar.  In  view  of  the  change  of  Governmen- 
tal status  of  the  Philippine  Islands  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  considered  a  foreign  country  on  the  same  basis 
as  Cuba.  It  is  well  known  that  the  negotiations 
are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  preliminary  thereto  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  has  issued  a  voluminous 
report  on  their  trade  relations.  Besides,  as  previously 
explained  in  the  Bulletin,  the  Philippine  Islands  have 
decided  not  to  bring  in  any  sugar  above  the  limitation 
designated  in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act  for 
entry  free  of  duty,  because  any  sugar  imported  above 
this  limitation  would  be  subject  to  the  full  World- 
rate  of  duty  collected  from  foreign  countries,  other 
than  Cuba.  It  is  also  a  fact  under  the  sugar  quota 
system  that  the  allotment  the  Philippine  quota  and 
of  the  Cuban  quota  respectively  to  their  producers  is 
carried  out  by  agencies  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth and  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  while  in  all  cases 


of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  these   allotments   are 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Overton  Bill  provides  for  definite  times  and 
methods  for  revising  quotas  to  conform  to  consump- 
tion requirements.  The  initial  quota  having  been 
fixed  on  February  1st  of  each  year  5%  of  the  total 
quotas  of  non-continental  areas  is  reserved  until  the 
first  revision  on  September  1st.  This  revision  is 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  current  year  as  compared  to  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  any  trend  In 
consumption,  whether  increases  or  decreases,  can  be 
recognized  and  adjustments  accordingly  made.  This 
basis  appears  sound  for  the  reason  that  the  February 
1st  initial  quotas  are  made  upon  the  actual  consump- 
tion figures  of  the  preceding  year,  which  under  the 
Bill  would  become  the  estimate  of  consumption  for 
the  current  year.  The  September  1st  revision  would 
include  the  release  of  3%  from  the  5%  reserve.  Then 
on  December  1st  there  would  be  a  final  revision  of 
quotas,  at  which  time  the  remaining  2%  of  the  re- 
serve would  be  released  and  revisions  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  trend  of  consumption  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  the  current  year  as  compared 
to  the  first  ten  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition  to  these  revisions  on  September  1st  and 
December  1st,  there  is  provided  in  the  Overton  Bill 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  real- 
locate the  deficit  of  the  continental  area  if  he  deter- 
mines that  this  area  is  unable  to  fill  its  quota,  and 
to  reallocate  that  part  of  the  quota  or  any  one  area, 
other  than  continental  United  States,  which  is  unable 
to  or  does  not  fill  its  quota  for  the  current  year,  by 
pro-rating  such  estimated  deficit  to  the  other  pro- 
ducing areas  according  to  their  respective  quotas. 
This  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  make  it  impossible  for  any  situation  to  arise 
whereby  a  shortage  of  sugar  might  occur  either 
through  the  deliberate  act  of  one  area  or  through  some 
disaster  or  crop  failure.     The  consumer  in  the  United 
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States  would  be  protected  against  any  undue  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  which  under  the  quota  system 
could  only  happen  as  a  result  of  an  insufficient  supply 
of  sugar,  whatever  the  cause. 

Because  the  orderly  flow  of  sugar  under  the  quota 
system  serves  to  maintain  a  reasonable  price,  and 
because  the  effective  tariff  against  Cuban  sugar  has 
been  drastically  reduced  in  recent  years,  Senator  Over- 
ton has  proposed  payments  of  not  less  than  60c  per 
100  pounds  of  sugar  to  growers  of  the  final  quota. 
The  direct  purpose  of  basing  the  payments  on  final 
quotas  is  to  guarantee  to  the  grower  that  all  of  the 
cane  he  produces  that  is  made  into  sugar  distributed 
as  parts  of  the  quota,  shall  be  the  subject  of  pay- 
ment. When  payments  are  based  upon  initial  quotas 
the  grower  has  not  received  payments  on  all  of  his 
production,  even  though  the  sugar  made  from  his  cane 
has  been  permitted  to  be  marketed  as  part  of  the 
quota.  This  provision  would  guarantee  to  the  grower 
a  full  participation  in  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  quota 
system.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
in  1936  the  benefit  payments  offered  were  based  upon 
an  initial  quota  of  220,200  tons  while  the  final  quota 
for  Louisiana  amounted  to  practically  350,000  tons, 
in  view  of  the  final  1936  quota  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  after  all  revisions  and  reallocations  being 
392,000  tons.  The  60c  minimum  payment  set-out  in 
the  Overton  Bill  represents  the  reduction  in  the  sugar 
tariff  under  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement  and  thus 
it  makes  available  directly  to  the  farmer  the  ef- 
fective protection  against  reduced  net  returns  which 
might  result  from  tariff  reduction.  If  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  determine  that  larger  payments 
are  necessary  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  sugarcane  grower,  the  Bill  provides  authority  for 
increased  payments.  The  requirements  upon  which 
these  payments  are  to  be  made  are  setout  specifi- 
cally, so  that  they  will  not  become  confused  with  the 
general  requirements  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
The  payments  to  be  made  to  growers  under  these 
general  Soil  Conservation  provisions  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  and  independent  of  any  payments  authorized 
in  the  Overton  Bill. 

Senator  Overton  has  made  a  part  of  his  Bill  a 
formal  commitment  expressing  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  shall  establish  a  production  mini- 
mum necessary  to  a  profitable  farming  operation 
consistent  with  good  farming  practices  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Louisiana  cane  belt.  While  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  write  into  the  law  the  regulations  under  which 
the  program  will  be  carried  out,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  provision  to  lay  the  legal  foundation  for  such 
regulations  as  will  recognize  the  rights  of  small  pro- 
ducers of  sugarcane  to  be  permitted  to  produce 
enough  cane  to  secure  net  returns  that  will  mean  a 
profit,  which  in  turn  would  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  program  to  the  largest  number  of  persons.  The 
practical  application  of  this  provision  will  be  made 
fairly  simple  because  of  the  increased  quota  which 
is  contemplated  under  the  Overton   Bill. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  hearings  will  be  called  on 
the  Overton  Bill  until  other  Bills  expected  to  be 
introduced  on  the  subject  are  before  the  Committee, 
including  a  Bill  or  Bills  which  the  Administration  is 
known  to  be  preparing  and  which  will  probably  be 
introduced  shortly. 
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The  Frequency  Of  Selected  Minimum  Temperatures,  By  Ten -Day  Periods,  In  The  Sugar 

(ion  Of  Southern  Louisiana  During  The  Cold  Season 


Regi 


{By  R.  A.  Dyke,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau) 


A  need  for  summaries  of  temperature  data  for 
shorter  periods  than  can  be  provided  in  the  usual 
monthly  and  annual  publications  has  been  expressed 
by  agricultural  interests  in  order  that  the  risk  or 
probability  of  damage  from  low  temperatures  may  be 
determined  with  considerable  exactness.  This  paper 
has  been  prepared  in  response  to  such  expressions 
and  a  recent  request  from  the  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  at  Houma,  La. 

The  stations  selected  for  the  data  are  in  the  sugar 
region  of  Louisiana.  Cheneyvillc,  in  central  Louis- 
iana, represents  the  extreme  northern  border  of  the 
region.  Data  from  Audubon  Park,  New  Orleans, 
are  included,  chiefly  because  a  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  was  formerly  located  in  the  Park  for  many 
years.  As  shown  by  the  data  the  Audubon  Park 
minimum  temperatures  are  slightly  higher  than 
minimum  temperatures  in  the  sugar  belt,  which  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  area  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Bayou  Teche,  but  extends  westward  to 
include  Lafayette  and  Vermilion  Parishes.  In  the 
tables  of  data  the  stations  are  arranged  according 
to  geographical  positions  from  north  to  south  and 
from  west  to  east. 

The  records  are  from  stations  with  thermometers 
exposed  about  five  feet  above  ground  in  the  usual  type 
of  instrument  shelter  for  cooperative  observers.  Rural 
conditions  are  represented  for  the  most  part,  except  at 
Donaldsonville,  where  the  station  is  in  town. 

In  considering  field  conditions  it  should  be  borne 
in^  rnind  that,  with  calm  weather  or  light  winds,  the 
minimum  temperatures  are  somewhat  lower  in  loca- 
tions some  distance  from  the  Mississippi  River  or 
other  bodies  of  water  than  they  are  in  locations 
near  and  to  the  leeward  of  water  surfaces. 

Temperatures  in  the  twenties,  Fahrenheit,  are  of 
chief  concern  to  the  sugar  interests,  for  in  the  early 
cold  waves  of  the  harvesting  season  these  tempera- 
tures cause  damage  in  some  years  and  stop  the 
growth  of  the  cane.  Later,  the  growth  of  young  cane 
is  affected  in  late  winter  and  spring.  However,  sugar 
cane  is   not   the   sole_product   of   the   region    studied 


Accordingly,  this  article  is  not  confined  to  tempera- 
tures in  the  twenties.  Frost,  damaging  to  some 
products,  forms  at  higher  temperatures  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  frost;  and  widespread  damage 
to  hardy  truck  occurs  at  temperatures  between  10° 
and  20°.  The  temperatures  selected  for  tabulation 
are  37°,  32°,  29°,  26°,  23°  and  20°,  with  17°  and 
14°  in  some  of  the  tables.  The  words  "or  lower" 
qualify  each  temperature  division.  This  provides  a 
convenient  means  of  presenting  the  average  risk  of 
occurrence,  for  if  a  given  minimum  temperature  pro- 
duces a  specified  damaging  effect  a  still  lower  tem- 
perature makes  that  effect  more  certain.  The  higher 
divisions  are  thus  inclusive  of  the  lower,  but  as  we 
step  down  in  the  scale  of  divisions  we  of  course 
exclude  the  higher.  Temperatures  from  32°  down 
are  at  intervals  of  3°,  so  that  the  classification  is 
within  one  degree  of  any  desired  temperature.  For 
25°  we  may  note  the  data  for  26°  and  for  24°  we 
may  note  the  data  for  23°. 

The  time  division  is  for  periods  of  10  days  except 
that  for  31-day  months  the  last  period  is  for  11  days. 
The  last  period  in  February  is  from  the  21st  to  the 
close  of  the  month.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
no  worthwhile  advantage  can  be  secured  by  shorter 
divisions  than  ten  days,  as  irregularities  are  constant- 
ly occurring  in  the  curve  of  seasonal  change,  causing 
very  slight  difference  in  risk  between  the  first  part  of 
a  ten-day  period  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
period.  The  ten-day  divisions  are  carried  through 
the  winter  months,  though  only  slight  variation  is  to 
be  expected  from  December  21st  to  January  31st. 
On  the  whole,  January  1st  to  10th  has  been  the 
coldest  10-day  period  in  the  last  40  years.  Averages 
for  the  second  decade  of  February  are  influenced  by 
the  outstanding,  abnormally  cold  weather  of  this 
period  in  1899  and  1905. 

Six  tables  of  data  are  presented.  Table  1  gives  the 
lowest  temperatures  at  the  selected  stations  in  a  40- 
year  record  by  10-day  periods,  with  year  of  occur- 
rence. Table  2  is  a  40-year  record  of  the  "average 
interval",    for   the   given    temperatures    or    lower,    ex- 
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pressed  in  percentages  because  it  is  more  convenient, 
in  tabular  form,  to  say  that  a  certain  temperature,  or 
lower,  occurred,  for  example,  in  20  per  cent  of  the 
years  covered  by  the  record  than  to  say  it  occurred, 
on  the  average,  in  one  year  out  of  five. 

In  a  ten-day  period  the  distribution  of  tempera- 
tures through  the  years  may  vary  considerably.  An 
instance  of  fairly  even  distribution  is  found,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Cheneyville,  in  the  period  November  11-20, 
with  26°,  or  lower,  occurring  once  in  the  first  ten 
years,  thrice  in  the  second  ten  years,  and  twice  in 
the  third  and  also  in  the  last  ten  years. 

An  instance  of  irregular  distribution  is  found  for 
the  temperature  of  23°,  or  lower,  at  Cinclare  and 
Baton  Rouge  in  the  period  December  11-20,  with  one 
occurrence  in  the  first  six  years,  none  in  the  next 
27  years,  and  3  in  the  last  7  years. 

In  preparing  the  data  for  Table  2  the  number  of 
days  on  which  the  temperature  named  occurred  !n 
any  ten-day  period  might  be  more  than  one  but  no 
year  could  count  more  than  one.  The  average  num- 
ber of  occurrences,  or  days,  with  a  given  temperature 
is  shown  in  Table  4,  prepared  for  only  the  20-year 
record  ending  in  1934.  The  last  20  years  of  the 
40-year  record  were  characterized  by  warmer  weather 
in  February  and  colder  weather  in  March  than  the 
preceding  20  years.  When  allowance  is  made  for 
this  fact,  the  data  in  Table  4  serve  very  well  for 
average  number  of  days  with  the  temperatures 
named  in  the  specified  periods. 

Table  3  shows  by  means  of  percentages  the  in- 
crease in  probability  of  colder  weather  from  one  ten- 


day  period  to  another  as  we  proceed  from  October  to 
midwinter  and  the  decreasing  probability  of  cold 
weather  as  we  proceed  from  midwinter  to  April. 
This  information,  as  well  as  that  in  Table  2,  was  ob- 
tained from  a  tabulation  of  the  lowest  temperatures,  by 
stations,  for  each  ten-day  period  of  each  year  of  the  40- 
year  record.  It  is  impracticable  to  reproduce  here  the 
detailed  chronological  record  of  ten-day  minima  for  all 
the  stations;  but  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be 
given  for  the  examination  of  the  distribution  of  mini- 
mum tempepratures  through  the  years,  we  give  in  Ta- 
ble 5  the  record  for  Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge,  repre- 
sentative of  temperatures  in  the  farming  areas  of  East 
and  West  Baton  Rouge  Parishes. 

The  duration  of  cold  periods,  in  days,  as  defined 
by  stated  temperatures,  is  significant  with  reference 
to  effects  on  sugar  cane  and  other  crops.  Of  even 
more  importance  is  the  duration  in  hours  of  a  dam- 
aging temperature,  usually  covering  part  of  the  night  I 
and  part  of  the  following  morning,  maximum  tem- 
peratures below  32°  being  rare  in  this  region.  j 

A  discussion  of  the  duration  of  temperatures  below 
selected  temperatures  will  have  to  await  an  examina- 
tion of  thermograph  records  from  the  fields  but  the 
duration  in  days  has  been  investigated  for  certain 
stations  and  is  summarized  in  Table  6  for  Grand 
Coteau.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  duration  in  days,  in  this  investigation,  we  have 
reference  only  to  the  record  of  minimum  tempera- 
tures on  successive  nights  (when  the  cold  period 
lasts  more  than  one  night).  During  the  day,  in  most 
cases,  the  temperature  rises  well  above  the  stated  tem- 
perature. If  only  one  night  has  the  specified  tempera- 
ture, or  lower,  it  is  given  a  duration  of  one  day. 

Without    attempting    to    comment    at    length    upon 
the  tables,  which  are  designed  to  tell  their  own  story, 
we  note  from   an  examination  of  Table  2  that  tem-         . 
peratures  of  29°  or  lower  are  so  extremely  infrequent         1 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  region  before  Novem- 
ber 11th  that  the  probability  of  occurrence  up  to  that       I 
time  may  be  ignored,  except  when  warnings  of  such 
temperatures  are  issued.  But  In  the  next  ten-day  period, 
November  11  to  20,  they  have  occurred,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  about  one  year  in  four  at  Baton  Rouge.    For 
most  parts  of  the  sugar  region  in  the  last  third  of  De- 
cember they  occur  in  about  one  year  in  two. 

The  temperature  of  26°,  or  lower,  in  the  period 
November  11-20,  occurs  at  Baton  Rouge  in  12  per 
cent  of  the  years.  Some  of  the  sugar  cane  is  usually 
standing  in  January,  when  temperatures  of  IG"  or 
lower  occur  in  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  region  in 
28  to  45%  of  the  years  in  the  first  third  of  the  month, 
and  23°  or  lower  in  the  same  period  In  15  to  20% 
of  the  years. 

Table  3  usefully  supplements  Table  2  because  it 
takes  account  of  the  entire  periods  previous  to  or 
after  specified  dates.  In  Table  3  we  find  that  26° 
or  lower  occurred  at  Baton  Rouge  before  December 
1st  in  28  per  cent  of  the  years  and  before  Januarv 
1st  in  70  per  cent  of  the  years. 

For  compilations  of  data  enabling  us  to  present 
the  tabular  matter  in  this  article  acknowledgment  Is 
due  to  students  of  Newcomb  College,  Loyola  Uni- 
versity, and  the  New  Orleans  Normal  School,  for 
part-time  work  at  the  Weather  Bureau  Office  in  New 
Orleans,  under  Student  Aid  Extension,  and  later, 
the  National  Youth  Administration  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration. 
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TABLE  1. 
LOWEST  TEMPERATURES  BY  TEN-DAY  PERIODS,  OCTOBER  TO  APRIL 
(From  the  40-year  records,  1896-1935)       


Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Apr 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

Annual 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

Lowest 

Cheneyville-- 

33 

30 

24 

25 

18 

20 

12 

15 

8 

12 

9 

12 

11 

3'* 

23 

25 

25 

24 

32 

35 

33 

3* 

Year 

'15 

'17 

'10 

•96 
'12 
'17 

'03 

'03 
'11 

'98 

'01 

'29 

•24 

'18 

•30 

'33 

'99 

'35 

•17 
■20 
32 

'23 

'15 

'15 

•00 
'18 

'10 

1899 

Grand  Coteau 

39 

36 

30 

29 

22 

21 

19 

19 

15 

16 

10 

16 

18 

2 

26 

24 

24 

27 

33 

38 

34 

2 

Year 

'17 

'17 

'17 

'99 

'03 

'11 

•17 

'01 

'17 

•11 

'18 

'05 

'33 

'99 

'35 

•17 

'23 

'15 

'15 

'13 

■18 
'28 

'10 

1899 

Cinclare    and 

Baton  Rouge t 

37 

33 

28 

28 

22 

22 

19 

16 

15 

15 

11 

17 

17 

2 

22 

25 

27 

29 

30 

35 

40 

2 

Year 

'17 

'07 

'17 

'12 

'16 

'11 

'17 

'01 

'17 

'24 

'18 

'05 

'33 

'99 

'35 

•20 

'23 

'15 

'15 

'18 

'28 

1899 

Donaldsonville 

41 

40 

33 

31 

25 

25 

23 

20 

15 

16 

13 

18 

18 

3 

25 

27 

29 

30 

33 

37 

40 

3 

Year 

'17 

'17 
'25 

'17 

'99 

'03 

'11 

'17 

'29 

•17 

'24 

'18 

'05 

■33 

'99 

'14 

•17 

■34 

■15 

'15 

■18 

■20 

1899 

Abbeville 

38 

35 

30 

31 

22 

22 

20 

18 

17 

15 

12 

19 

19 

5 

25 

27 

28 

26 

33 

38* 

36 

5 

Year 

'24 

'17 

'10 

'23 

'03 

'11 

'17 

'01 

'17 

'24 

'18 

■05 
'35 

■33 

'99 

'01 

'32 

'23 

•15 

'15 

'21 

'10 

1899 

Franklin 

40 

41 

31 

31 

25 

23 

19 

20 

18 

18 

13 

20 

20 

8 

26 

28 

29 

27 

33 

40 

41 

8 

'17 

'03 
'17 

'17 

'99 

'16 

'11 

•17 

'01 

'17 

'24 

'18 

'05 

'99 

'99 

'01 
'14 

■17 
'32 

■96 

'15 

'15 

•18 

■28 
'31 

1899 

Houma 

40 

37 

30 

28 

24 

21 

21 

19 

15 

16 

14 

17 

20 

5 

24 

26 

29 

26 

28 

35 

38 

5 

Year 

'17 
'32 

'17 

'10 
'17 

'17 

'16 

•11 

'03 

'01 
'34 

'17 

'24 

'18 

'05 

■33 

■99 

•35 

'17 
'32 

'32 

'15 

•15 

•18 

'28 

1899 

New  Orleans-2, 

Audubon  Park 

40 

42 

35 

35 

28 

28 

22 

22 

18 

18 

17 

22 

19 

6 

26 

26 

30 

29 

32 

39 

39 

6 

Year 

'21 

'17 

'10 
'17 

'13 

'17 

'03 
'20 

'11 

'17 

'29 

'17 

'24 

'18 

'30 

'33 

•99 

'14 

'32 

'34 

■14 

•15 

'18 

'28 

1899 

tCinclare  record  used  for  the  period  1911  to  1933,  inclusive,  during  much  of  which  time  the  thermometer  shelter  at  Baton 
Rouge  was  in  town  and  on  a  slope,  causing  higher  minimum  thermometer  readings  than  in  neighboring  rural  locations.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  40-year  record  is  for  Baton  Rouge.  '"Interpolated. 

TABLE  2. 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  YEARS  OF  RECORD  HAVING  THE  TEMPERATURES  NAMED,  OR  LOWER,  IN  THE  GIVEN 

TEN-DAY  PERIODS.     (FROM  THE  40-YEAR  RECORD,  1896-1935) 
WITH  MINIMUM  OF  37°  OR  LOWER 


Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Apr 

Stations 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

For  the 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

Winter 

Cheneyville.- 

8 

25 

52 

60 

82 

85 

92 

90 

100 

95 

88 

90 

90 

90 

78 

60 

65 

45 

35 

12 

5 

100 

Grand  Coteau 

0 

2 

25 

38 

68 

72 

80 

85 

90 

90 

78 

85 

82 

82 

62 

60 

48 

32 

15 

0 

2 

100 

Cinclare    and 

Baton  Rouge 

2 

8 

28 

45 

78 

80 

92 

95 

95 

95 

82 

85 

90 

88 

62 

62 

48 

42 

20 

5 

0 

100 

Donaldsonville 

0 

0 

8 

22 

60 

60 

80 

85 

92 

95 

78 

82 

85 

88 

68 

50 

45 

25 

5 

2 

0 

100 

Abbeville 

0 

2 

22 

28 

60 

70 

82 

90 

85 

90 

78 

85 

85 

82 

55 

55 

40 

32 

12 

0 

2 

100 

Franklin 

0 

0 

18 

25 

60 

60 

82 

90 

88 

95 

70 

80 

75 

80 

60 

55 

40 

25 

10 

0 

0 

100 

Houma 

0 

2 

28 

35 

70 

70 

88 

78 

90 

92 

78 

78 

80 

80 

68 

55 

48 

28 

20 

5 

0 

100 

New  Orleans-2, 

>?- 

Audubon  Park 

0 

0 

10 

20 

42 

58 

82 

70 

88 

88 

85 

80  1  88 

78 

62 

35 

35 

8 

2 

0 

0 

100 

WITH 

MINIMUM   OF  32 

°  OR  LOWER 

Cheneyville.- 

0 

2 

25 

35 

70 

60 

75 

78 

88 

95 

72 

72 

80 

70 

48 

42 

35 

15 

2 

0 

0 

100 

Grand  Coteau 

0 

0 

5 

8 

42 

42 

58 

60 

72 

60 

58 

55 

55 

58 

28 

30 

18 

5 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Cinclare    and 

Baton  Rouge 

0 

0 

8 

18 

45 

52 

70 

78 

80 

82 

68 

68 

70 

70 

40 

32 

25 

10 

2 

0 

0 

100 

Donaldsonville 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

32 

52 

50 

68 

72 

55 

62 

52 

65 

30 

28 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Abbeville 

0 

0 

10 

10 

30 

45 

58 

60 

72 

68 

58 

65 

58 

50 

32 

30 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Franklin 

0 

0 

2 

8 

25 

25 

50 

50 

65 

55 

58 

60 

52 

52 

25 

25 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Houma 

0 

0 

10 

12 

42 

35 

60 

55 

78 

62 

60 

62 

48 

60 

35 

30 

18 

8 

2 

0 

0 

100 

New  Orleans-2. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

20 

42 

40 

60 

58 

45 

50 

42 

48 

22 

15 

12 

5 

2 

0 

0 

100 

WITH  MINIMUM  OF  29°  OR  LOWER 


Cheney  ville 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  and 

Baton  Rouge 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Houma 

New  Orleans  No.  2 


Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Apr 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

-21 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

0 

10 

18 

45 

40 

60 

60 

60 

75 

55 

55 

50 

52 

20 

30 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

25 

20 

38 

38 

48 

45 

35 

45 

38 

40 

12 

10 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

28 

35 

45 

45 

62 

62 

50 

45 

32 

40 

25 

15 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

28 

32 

45 

55 

35 

42 

28 

28 

10 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

12 

32 

38 

50 

52 

32 

42 

28 

30 

15 

12 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

25 

28 

38 

48 

32 

35 

32 

32 

10 

5 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

20 

30 

30 

45 

50 

30 

35 

28 

32 

10 

12 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

22 

25 

28 

38 

22 

25 

20 

20 

5 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

For  the 
Winter 


100 
98 

100 
92 

100 
98 

100 
95 


(Continued  on  following  page) 
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TABLE  2— Continued 

PER  CENT  OF  THE  YEARS  OF  RECORD  HAVING  THE  TEMPERATURES  NAMED,  OR  LOWER,  IN  THE  GIVEN 

TEN-DAY  PERIODS.     (FROM  THE  40-YEAR  RECORD,  1896-1935) 

WITH  MINIMUM  OF  26°  OR  LOWER 


Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec  Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Mar 

Marl  Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Apr 

Stations 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

For  the 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

Winter 

Cheneyville 

0 

5 

10 

20 

30 

48 

42 

45 

60 

42 

38 

38 

30 

8 

10 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

92 

Grand  Coteau 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

20 

25 

30 

32 

18 

25 

18 

20 

2 

8 

2 

n 

0 

0 

n 

92 

Cinclare  and 

Baton  Rouge 

0 

0 

0 

12 

18 

18 

25 

38 

45 

25 

30 

22 

20 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

Donaldsonville 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

18 

18 

25 

28 

15 

22 

18 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

82 

Abbeville 

0 

0 

0 

8 

5 

15 

25 

25 

35 

15 

25 

12 

15 

10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

78 

Franklin 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

12 

10 

18 

28 

18 

15 

10 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Houma 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

15 

18 

15 

35 

18 

22 

10 

15 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

78 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

18 

22 

12 

15 

10 

8 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

WITH  MINIMUM  OF  23°  OR  LOWER 


Cheneyville 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge. 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Houma 

New  Orleans  No.  2 


Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

0 

12 

10 

30 

22 

20 

32 

18 

25 

12 

15 

2 

0 

5 

2 

2 

12 

18 

20 

10 

20 

8 

12 

0 

0 

5 

2 

10 

10 

18 

20 

18 

20 

12 

15 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

15 

12 

15 

8 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

8 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

5 

8 

15 

10 

15 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

8 

8 

18 

10 

15 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

10 

12 

10 

2 

5 

0 

For  the 
Winter 


72 
50 
65 
50 
50 
48 
50 
38 


WITH  MINIMUM  OF  20°  OR  LOWER 


Cheneyville 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge. 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Houma 

New  Orleans  No.  2 


0 

5 

5 

8 

10 

10 

22 

8 

12 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

8 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

15 

10 

12 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

8 

2 

5 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

10 

8 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

50 
35 
48 
32 
32 
20 
35 
20 


WITH  MINIMUM  OF  17 

°  OR  LOWER 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Stations 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

For  the 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

Winter 

Cheneyville 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

8 

5 

8 

5 

8 

0 

30 

Grand  Coteau __     __   _. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

5 

2 

0 

5 

0 

18 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9, 

?. 

8 

8 

?, 

?. 

5 

n 

25 

Donaldsonville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

8 

Abbeville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

12 

Franklin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

Houma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

10 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

5 

WITH  MINIMUM   OF  14°  OR  LOWER 


Cheneyville 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge. 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Houma 

New  Orleans  No.  2 


2 

0 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

8 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


Explanatory  Note:  The  average  risk  of  occurrence  of  the  temperatures  named,  or  lower,  occurring  within  the  given  periods 
of  10  or  11  days,  is  shown  by  figures  giving  the  percentage  of  40  years  in  which  the  temperatures  named,  or  lower,  occurred  one  or 
more  times  within  the  10  or  11-day  period.  For  example,  the  figure  25,  representing  percentage  at  Cheneyville  for  the  period 
Jan.  21-31,  in  the  table  for  23°  or  lower,  indicates  that  that  temperature  occurred  in  10  years  out  of  40  or  in  one  year  out  of  4. 

TABLE  3. 
OCCURRENCE  OF  SELECTED  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES,  OR  LOWER,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  GIVEN  DATES. 

FROM  40-YEAR  RECORD  ENDING  IN  1935 


Stations 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in 
BEFORE: 

which  temperature  of  37  °  or  lower 
occurred 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  37° 

or  lower  occurred 
AFTER: 

Oct 
11 

Oct 
21 

Nov 
1 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 

1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 
1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Feb 
29 

Mar 
10 

Mar 
20 

Mar 
31 

Apr 
10 

Apr 
20 

Cheneyville         .      

8 
None 
2 

28 
2 
8 

None 
2 

None 
2 

None 

62 
25 
30 
8 
22 
18 
28 
10 

80 
45 
55 
25 
38 
32 
48 
22 

95 
S2 
90 
75 
78 
75 
85 
55 

100 
90 

100 
92 

88 
82 
95 
72 

100 
95 

100 
95 
95 
92 

100 
85 

90 

82 
85 
78 
78 
72 
82 
60 

82 
60 
65 
52 
55 
50 
65 
38 

70 
45 
55 
25 
42 
30 
42 
8 

48 
IS 
22 

8 
15 
10 
22 

2 

18 
2 
5 
2 
2 

None 
5 

None 

5 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  ond  Baton  Rouge 

Donaldsonville 

98 

98 

98 

100 

100 

95 

2 

None 

95 
95 
98 
100 
92 

95 

98 
98 

98 
98 
98 

100 
100 
100 

ioo 

100 

100 
95 
95 

None 

Abbeville     

None 

2 

Franklin 



Houma 

None 

None 

New  Orlean8-2,  Audubon  Park. 

95 

98 

100 

100 

95 
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OCCURRENCE  OF  SELECTED  MINIMUM  TEMPERATURES,  OR  LOWER,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  GIVEN  DATES. 

FROM  40-YEAR  RECORD  ENDING  IN  1935 

Per  Cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  32°  or 

lower  occurred 
BEFORE: 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  32°  or 

lower  occurred 
AFTER: 

Oct 
11 

Oct 
21 

Nov 
1 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 

1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 
1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
10 

Jan 
20 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Feb 

29 

Mar 
10 

Mar 
20 

Mar 
31 

Apr 
10 

dhpnfvvillp 

None 

2 
None 
None 

25 
5 
8 
None 

10 
2 

10 

42 
10 
20 

2 
18 

8 
20 
None 

82 
50 
65 
30 
45 
32 
55 
18 

92 
68 
80 
55 
68 
50 
70 
32 

100 

88 
98 
78 
85 
72 
90 
58 

100 

85 
98 
85 
92 
92 
95 
78 

95 
82 
90 
80 
82 
80 
90 
72 

88 
62 
82 
52 
68 
55 
65 
38 

65 
45 
55 
38 
45 
40 
45 
28 

45 
22 
28 
15 
20 
20 
20 
15 

15 
5 

10 
5 

2 
8 
8 
5 

2 

None 

2 
None 
None 
None 
2 
2 

None 

Grand  Coteau 

90 

98 
80 
88 
85 
92 
68 

92 
98 
82 
90 
90 
92 
82 

95 
98 
90 
92 
90 
98 
90 

92 

'98^ 
100 

98 
100 

92 

88 
100 
92 
95 
92 
98 
90 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge      

None 

Donaidsonville                  

Abbeville                    

None 
None 
None 

Franklin       _   

Houma --   

None 

New  Or!eans-2,  Audubon  Park.- 

None 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  29°  or 

lower  occurred 
BEFORE: 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  29°  or 

lower  occurred 
AFTER: 

Oct 
21 

Nov 

1 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 
1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 
1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
21 

Jan 
10 

Jan 
20 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Feb 
29 

Mar 
10 

Mar 
20 

Mar 
31 

Apr 
10 

Cheneyville 

Grand  Coteau    - 

None 

.  10 
None 

2 

25 
5 

8 
None 
None 
None 

2 
None 

62 
30 
38 

8 
18 
10 
25 

5 

75 
42 
55 
10 
28 
15 
38 

n 

88 
60 
70 
30 

48 
32 

58 
28 

88 
72 
80 
50 
62 
50 
65 
42 

88 
80 
85 
65 
75 
60 
75 
58 

95 

88 
90 

78 
85 
78 
85 
7?. 

95 

88 
90 

85 
88 
85 
88 

75 

95 
82 
95 
80 
85 
85 
82 
70 

90 
80 
85 
75 
80 
78 
80 
60 

85 
65 
72 
60 
65 
62 
72 
45 

80 
60 
65 
48 
58 
50 
55 
32 

52 
25 
40 
18 
32 
20 
22 
12 

38 
15 
28 
10 
18 
10 
15 

n 

10 
8 

15 
2 

8 
5 
5 

2 

2 
2 
2 
None 
2 
2 
2 
?. 

None 
None 
None 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge - 

None 

Abbeville            

None 

None 

2 
None 

Franklin   

Houma                              -   

None 

None 

New  Orleans-2,  Audubon  Park.   . 

Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  26°  or 

lower  occurred 
BEFORE 

Percent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  26°  or 

lower  occurred 
AFTER: 

Oct 
21 

Nov 

1 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 

1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 

1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
21 

Jan 
10 

Jan 
20 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Feb 
29 

Mar 
10 

Mar 
20 

Mar 
31 

Cheneyville.-   _     -   -   - 

None 

5 

12 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

30 

10 

12 

2 

8 
2 
5 

45 
12 

28 
5 

10 
5 
8 
None 

65 
28 
35 
18 
22 
15 
18 
8 

78 
48 
50 
28 
35 
25 
30 
15 

78 
58 
70 
40 
42 
35 
40 
25 

85 
68 
85 
52 
55 
50 
58 
40 

85 
75 
88 
60 
60 
60 
60 
48 

82 
58 
70 
50 
52 
42 
52 
35 

78 
52 
65 
45 
50 
38 
48 
32 

62 
40 
50 
32 
38 
25 
32 
20 

52 
32 
35 
20 

28 
18 
28 
12 

22 
12 
18 

8 
12 

5 
12 

5 

15 

10 

5 

None 
2 

None 
8 
2 

8 
2 
None 

2 
None 

None 

Grand  Coteau                    -         _  _   -   _ 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge    

Donaidsonville _-     -   -   

Abbeville _ 

2 

2 

None 

Franklin         

Houma _- -_     .     -- 

2 
None 

2 

None 

New  Orleans-2,  Audubon  Park 



Per  cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature  of  23  ° 

or  lower  occurred 
BEFORE: 

Per  cent 
temperature 
AFTER: 

of  the  years  in  which 
of  23°  or  lower  occurred 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 
1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 
1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
21 

Jan 
10 

Jan 
20 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Feb 
29 

Cheneyville -.     --   --   -. 

None 
None 
None 

12 
5 
5 

20 
8 
8 

None 
5 
2 
2 

None 

38 
10 
18 
2 
8 
5 
5 
2 

50 
20 
28 
8 
15 
10 
12 
10 

58 
30 
38 
10 
18 
12 
20 
12 

62 
42 
52 
25 
32 
28 
35 
22 

68 
45 
55 
32 
35 
30 
40 
28 

48 
35 
38 
32 
30 
28 
28 
22 

40 
32 
35 
28 
28 
28 
25 
12 

28 
18 
25 
15 
15 
15 
12 
8 

18 
12 
IS 
10 

8 
8 
8 
5 

2 
None 

2 
None 
None 

None 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare  and  Baton  Rouge 

Donaidsonville -   _-     . 

None 

Abbeville _ 

None 

2 
None 
None 

Franklin - -     

None 

Houma 

None 

New  Orleans-2,  Audubon  Park 

None' 

Per  Cent  of  the  years  in  which  temperature 
of  20°  or  lower  occurred 
BEFORE: 

Per  Cent  of  the  years  in  which  tem- 
perature of  20°  or  lower  occurred 
AFTER: 

Nov 
11 

Nov 
21 

Dec 
1 

Dec 
11 

Dec 
21 

Jan 

1 

Jan 
11 

Jan 
21 

Jan 
10 

Jan 
20 

Jan 
31 

Feb 
10 

Feb 
20 

Cheneyville -_     -     

None 

5 

8 
None 
None 

15 
2 
2 

None 
2 
2 

None 

22 
5 
8 
5 
5 
5 
5 
None 

25 

10 

12 

10 

5 

5 

8 

2 

42 
20 
28 
18 
15 
12 
18 
10 

45 
28 
32 
22 
22 
12 
22 
12 

28 
20 
30 
20 
20 
10 
15 
12 

22 
15 
25 
15 

15 

8 

15 

S 

15 
10 
18 
10 
8 
5 
10 

s 

8 
8 
10 
8 
5 
5 
8 
5 

None 

Grand  Coteau - 

None 

Cinclare  and  Baton  RouE,e 

None 

Donaidsonville 

None 

Abbeville -     

None 
None 

None 

Franklin -   -               

None 

Houma _ 

None 

New  Orleans-2,  Audubon  Park 



None 
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TABLE  4 
AVERAGE  FREQUENCY  OF  TEMPERATURES  NAMED,  BY  10-DAY  PERIODS,  FROM  20-YEAR  RECORD,  1914-1934 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WITH  37°  OR  LOWER 


Oct 
1-10 

Oct 
11-20 

Oct 
21-31 

Nov 
1-10 

Nov 
11-20 

Nov 
21-30 

Feb 
1-10 

Feb 
11-20 

Feb 
21-29 

Mar 
MO 

Mar 
11-20 

Mar 
21-31 

Apr 
1-10 

Apr 
11-20 

Apr 
21-30 

Cheneyville 

.2 

* 

0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

.4 
.2 

2 
0 

0 

.1 

* 

0 
0 

1.6 

.8 
.4 
.7 
.2 
.6 
.2 
.8 
.6 
2 
* 

2.2 

L4 

.8 

1.3 

.5 

.4 

.6 

1.5 

1.0 

.6 

.3 

3.2 
2.8 
2.0 
2.8 
1.8 
2.0 
1.7 
2.6 
2.2 
1.5 
1.2 

3.0 
2.4 

2.2 
2.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.6 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1,2 

2.8 
3.0 
1.9 
2.3 
2.2 
l'.8 
1.9 
2.2 
1.8 
2.0 
1.8 

3.0 

2.8 
1.8 
2.4 
2.2 
1.8 
1.6 
2.0 
1.7 
2.0 
1.9 

1.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.2 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

.9 

2.6 
2.5 
1.7 
2.0 
1.6 
1.7 
1.5 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 
1.4 

1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
1.4 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.1 
1.0 
.8 

.9 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.5 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.4 
.2 

.5 
.2 
.2 
.4 
.1 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 
.2 

.2 
.1 
0 

* 
* 
0 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Grand  Coteau        -_   --   -- 

0 

0 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

0 
0 
0 

* 

0 

Reserve 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

0 
0 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WITH  32° 

OR  LOWER 

Oct 
1- 
10 

Oct 

11- 

20 

Oct 
21- 
31 

Nov 
1- 
10 

Nov 

11 

20 

Nov 

21- 

30 

Dec 
1- 
10 

Dec 
11- 
20 

Dec 
21- 
31 

Jan 
1- 
10 

Jan 
11- 
20 

Jan 
21- 
31 

Feb 
1- 
10 

Feb 
11- 
20 

Feb 
21- 
29 

Mar 
1- 
10 

Mar 
11- 
20 

Mar 
21- 
31 

Apr 
1- 
10 

Apr 

11- 

20 

Apr 
21- 
30 

Average 

total   for 

Winter 

Cheneyville            

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.6 
.2 
.1 
2 

0 
.1 
0 

2 

1 
0 
0 

.8 
.4 

* 

.2 
0 

A 
.1 
0 
0 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

.6 

.8 

.6 

1.1 

.9 

.6 

.4 

1.4 
1.0 

.9 
1.2 
.8 
.6 
.4 
1.2 
.8 
.4 
.2 

1.5 
.9 
.8 

1.2 
.7 
.9 
.6 

1.2 
.9 
.5 
.6 

3.0 
2.4 
l.S 
2.1 
1.5 
1.6 

1.0 

1.6 
1.0 
1.3 
1.0 

3.4 
2.6 
2.2 
2!4 
1.8 
2.1 
1.8 
2.2 
1.7 
2.0 
1.6 

2.9 
2.4 
1.8 
2.5 
2.2 
1.5 
1.8 
2.1 
1.9 
1.9 
1.7 

2.S 
2.6 
1.8 
2.4 
1.9 
1.8 
1.6 
2.1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.4 

1.8 
1.8 
1.2 
l.S 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.0 
.9 

1.6 
1.4 

.7 
1.2 

.9 
1.0 

.8 
1.0 

.7 
1.0 

.8 

1.3 

1.4 
.6 

1.0 
.8 
.7 
.6 

1.2 
.8 
.6 
.4 

.6 
.6 

2 

'.4 
.1 
.2 
2 
.2, 
.2 
.2 
.2 

1.1 

.8 
.8 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.9 
.8 
.7 
.4 

.6 
.4 
.4 
.6 
.2 
.4 
.2 
2 
.5 
.3 
.2 

.2 
.2 
.2 
.1 
2 

* 
.2 
2 
.1 

2 

0 

* 

0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

.1 
.1 

* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25.3 

Anffola            -     - 

20.4 

Grand  Coteau 

13.5 

Cinclare     _   -  - 

19.3 

Dnnnldsnnville 

13.7 

13.6 

Franklin            --   - 

11.9 

17.5 

13.8 

Reserve           - 

12.5 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

9.9 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WITH  29° 

OR  LOWER 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.2 
.1 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 

.4 
.2 
0 

* 

0 
0 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 

1.0 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.1 
.3 

9 

".4 
.3 

2 

1.0 
.6 
.2 
.6 

* 
0 

.8 
2 

A 

* 

.8 
.6 
.4 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.2 
.3 

1.8 

1.5 
.9 

1.2 
.7 
.7 
.6 

1.0 
.5 
.4 
.5 

1.8 

1.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

.8 

1.1 

.8 

.6 

.6 

2.1 
1.5 
1.6 
1.7 
1.3 
1.2 
1.1 
1.8 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.0 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

.9 

.6 

.6 

1.0 
1.1 

.7 
.9 
.8 
.6 
.7 
.8 
.6 
.6 
.6 

.8 
1.0 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.3 

.6 
.5 
.2 
.4 
2 
2 

"h 

.3 
.2 
2 
'.\ 

.2 
.1 

* 

.1 
.1 

* 

0 
0 
0 
0 

.8 
.4 
.4 
.3 
2 

"fl 
.1 

.4 

2 

.4 
.2 

2 
2 

2 

!i 

* 

.1 

0 

2 
* 
.1 
0 

.1 

* 

.1 
0 

* 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
* 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14.5 

Angola          _  _  ■  ~  -  _   -  - 

11.7 

Grand  Coteau        -     ,.  -  _ 

7.8 

Cinclare          -  -   - 

10.3 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville           - 

6.4 
6.4 

5.4 

Schriever               - 

9.2 

Hounia 

5.9 

5.2 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

4.3 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WITH  26°  OR  LOWER 


Oct 
21- 
31 

Nov 
1- 
10 

Nov 
11- 
20 

Nov 
21- 
30 

Dec 
1- 
10 

Dec 
11- 
20 

Dec 
21- 
31 

Jan 
1- 
10 

Jan 
11- 
20 

Jan 
21- 
31 

Feb 
1- 
10 

Feb 
11- 
20 

Feb 
21- 
29 

Mar 
1- 
10 

Mar 
11- 
20 

Mar 
21- 
31 

Average 
total  for 
Winter 

Cheneyville 

Anerola           -- —    - 

.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.4 
.1 
.2 
.2 
0 
* 

.1 

.2 
.1 
0 
0 

.8 
.1 
0 
.2 
0 
0 
0 
.4 
0 
0 
0 

.5 
.3 

2 

.3 
.3 

2 
2 

.3 

2 

"k 
.1 

1.3 

.7 
.6 
.7 
.3 
.4 
.2 
.4 
2 
.3 
.1 

1.1 
.8 
.6 
.9 
.4 
.6 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.3 
.2 

1.4 
.9 
.7 

1.1 
.6 
.6 
.7 

1.1 
.8 
.6 
.7 

1.1 

.8 
.5 
.7 
.4 

2 

'.2 
.4 
.4 
2 

'.2 

.6 
.6 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.3 
2 

'1 
.3 
.4 
2 

.4 
.6 
.4 
.6 
.4 
.3 
2 
.4 
.4 
.5 
.2 

2 
2 
* 
* 
0 
0 
0 
2 

.1 
.1 
0 

0 

* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

2 

2 
2 

!i 

* 

0 
0 

* 

.1 

0 

* 

.1 
.1 

* 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

* 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

* 

0 
0 

* 

0 
0 

8.3 
5.4 

4.0 

Cinclare               --      - 

5.4 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Prflnklin 

2.8 
2.7 
2.2 

Schriever 

4.4 
3.0 

"RpRprve 

2.6 

New  Orleans  No.  2 

1.7 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  WITH  23°  OR  LOWER 


Cheneyville 

Angola 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare 

Donaldsonville 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Schriever 

Houma 

Reserve 

New  Orleans  No.  2.. 


0 

.2 

.1 

.4 

0 

* 

0 

2 

0 

* 

0 

* 

0 

* 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

* 

0 

0 

0 

* 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

.1 


3.5 
2.6 
1.5 
l.S 
1.0 
1.3 
0.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.0 
0.7 
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TABLE  4— Continued 
AVERAGE  FREQUENCY  OF  TEMPERATURES  NAMED,  BY  10-DAY  PERIODS,  FROM  20-YEAR  RECORD,  1914-1934 


Average  Number  of  Days  with  20  °  or  Lower 


Dec 
1- 
10 


Dec 
11- 
20 


Dec 

21- 

31 


Jan 
1- 
10 


Jan 
11- 
20 


Jan 
21- 
31 


Feb 
1 
10 


Feb 
11- 
20 


Feb 
21- 
29 


Average 
total  for 
Winter 


Average  Number  of  Days  with  17°  or  Lower 


Dec 
1- 
10 


Dec 
11- 
20 


Dec 
21- 
31 


Jan 
1- 
10 


Jan 
11- 
20 


Jan 
21- 
31 


Feb 
1- 
10 


Feb 

11- 

20 


Feb 
21- 
29 


Average 
total  for 
Winter 


Cheney  villa 

Angola 

Grand  Coteau 

Cinclare 

Donaldson  villa 

Abbeville 

Franklin 

Schriever 

Houma 

Reserve 

New  Orleans  No.  2. 


1.6 
1.3 
0.8 
1.0 
0.8 
0.(5 
0.4 
0.8 
0.5 
0.5 
0.5 


0.6 
0.6 
0.2 
O.G 
0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
0.2 
0.1 


*Indicates  less  than  0.1. 

Explanatory  note :  Averages  obtained  by  counting  all  the  occurrences  of  given  temperatures,  or  lower,  in  each  10  or  11-day  period  in  each 
year,  adding  these  for  20-year  totals,  and  dividing  by  20.  If  the  total  number  of  occurrences  in  the  average  10-year  period  be  desired  for  any  third 
of  a  month  it  may  be  obtained  by  ignoring  the  decimal  points  and  considering  the  resu'.ts  as  whole  numbers. 


TABLE  5 
LOWEST  TEMPERATURES  BY  TEN-DAY  PERIODS  IN  CINCLARE-BATON  ROUGE  AREA  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  LOUISIANA 


Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

Mar 

Mar 

Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Apr 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Year 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

1- 

11- 

21- 

Annual 

Date 

Winter 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

29 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

10 

20 

30 

10 

20 

31 

Lowest 

Lowest 

1896-- 

20 

34 

28 

30 

28 

35 

37 

34 

35 

36 

61 

62 

53 

45 

50 

30 

40 

30 

30 

34 

28 

20 

Jan. 

4 

20 

1897.- 

26 

34 

20 

31 

40 

34 

47 

55 

38 

46 

44 

56 

56 

62 

51 

39 

37 

37 

28 

32 

31 

20 

Jan. 

27 

20 

1898.- 

22 

36 

37 

30 

43 

29 

34 

55 

44 

38 

46 

48 

68 

43 

32 

34 

42 

29 

27 

24 

28 

22 

Jan. 

2 

22 

1899- - 

24 

28 

27 

19 

2 

35 

32 

38 

32 

39 

48 

54 

47 

60 

45 

29 

51 

35 

32 

27 

29 

2 

Feb. 

13 

2 

1900.. 

20 

50 

26 

27 

20 

30 

34 

36 

40 

38 

40 

58 

52 

52 

52 

37 

31 

32 

32 

34 

31 

20 

Jan. 

3 

20 

1901- - 

35 

30 

30 

28 

34 

26 

29 

33 

35 

40 

44 

41 

51 

42 

51 

36 

29 

33 

30 

16 

22 

16 

Dec. 

19 

26 

1902- - 

29 

28 

38 

33 

31 

32 

41 

39 

42 

39 

44 

58 

45 

44 

41 

50 

46 

35 

30 

31 

24 

24 

Dec. 

28 

16 

1903.. 

25 

26 

33 

36 

22 

35 

41 

57 

40 

45 

46 

44 

50 

42 

37 

39 

23 

25 

24 

30 

27 

22 

Feb. 

17 

22 

1904- - 

26 

29 

21 

32 

32 

39 

34 

40 

38 

41 

45 

49 

62 

53 

43 

44 

32 

36 

38 

27 

18 

18 

Dec. 

28 

21 

1905.. 

27 

20 

17 

31 

15 

32 

43 

45 

49 

44 

42 

56 

64 

45 

44 

46 

39 

37 

27* 

31* 

28 

15 

Feb. 

14 

15 

1906- - 

28 

37 

27 

27 

33 

33 

40 

32 

32 

38 

50 

56 

47 

39 

36 

49 

29 

36 

37 

31 

23 

23 

Dec. 

26 

27 

1907- - 

42 

59 

31 

31 

33 

50 

42 

55 

51 

36 

45 

46 

50 

33 

41 

39 

26 

30 

23 

29 

30 

23 

Dec. 

5 

23 

1908-- 

29 

23 

22 

24 

25 

25 

47 

41 

34 

43 

54 

42 

41 

39 

36 

36 

24 

41 

26 

31 

20 

22 

Jan. 

24 

22 

1909-- 

31 

29 

19 

19 

22 

29 

38 

29 

35 

36 

36 

53 

57 

44 

38 

50 

33 

44 

30 

28 

24 

19 

Jan. 

31 

19 

1910-- 

24 

31 

32 

31 

20 

29 

51 

38 

57 

51 

50 

42 

56 

5G 

30 

32 

36 

29 

23 

30 

29 

20 

Feb. 

18 

20 

1911-- 

17 

48 

46 

46 

31 

26 

38 

34 

40 

42 

54 

51 

62 

40 

38 

38 

27 

22 

27 

32 

28 

17 

Jan. 

3 

17 

1912.. 

24 

16 

30 

22 

30 

30 

36 

36 

36 

44 

53 

53 

58 

58 

43 

28 

31 

26 

36 

34 

30 

16 

Jan. 

12 

16 

1913-- 

30 

38 

35 

34 

28 

42 

32 

37 

36 

47 

39 

44 

63 

38 

34 

32 

34 

46 

28 

37 

32 

28 

Feb. 

13t 

26 

1914-- 

24 

32 

27 

28 

32 

25 

33 

28 

30 

39 

48 

57 

61 

45 

38 

38 

27 

38 

33 

24 

26 

24 

Jan. 

6t 

24 

1915-- 

26 

30 

26 

33 

33 

39 

34 

32 

29 

30 

47 

58 

40 

56 

47 

44 

28 

25 

28 

27 

28 

25 

Nov. 

29 

24 

1916.- 

38 

24 

40 

24 

28 

37 

35 

32 

38 

37 

54 

42 

46 

36 

38 

43 

22 

28 

28 

26 

26 

22 

Nov. 

15 

24 

1917-- 

30 

22 

34 

20 

32 

52 

29 

42 

44 

42 

47 

48 

37 

34 

28 

29 

33 

26 

19 

25 

15 

15 

Dec. 

29 

20 

1918-- 

24 

11 

23 

30 

44 

40 

54 

50 

39 

38 

35 

43 

50 

56 

44 

38 

35 

35 

29 

31 

25 

11 

Jan. 

11 

11 

1919.- 

20 

26 

38 

34 

37 

32 

35 

42 

43 

41 

40 

53 

58 

58 

64 

53 

32 

38 

31 

25 

33 

20 

Jan. 

4 

20 

1920- - 

27 

40 

36 

39 

32 

31 

25 

40 

42 

36 

43 

45 

42 

47 

35 

38 

25 

32 

31 

35 

27 

25 

Nov. 

17t 

25 

1921 -. 

32 

36 

31 

33 

38 

35 

40 

56 

40 

45 

39 

50 

39 

42 

41 

38 

39 

36 

32 

32 

34 

31 

Jan. 

28 

25 

1922.- 

30 

31 

30 

30 

31 

51 

27 

42 

40 

48 

44 

49 

45 

45 

47 

43 

49 

32 

46 

36 

34 

27 

Mar. 

4 

27 

1923- - 

31 

30 

33 

26 

27 

38 

38 

27 

40 

37 

45 

56 

55 

42 

35 

34 

30 

35 

34 

33 

34 

26 

Feb. 

7 

26 

1924- . 

15 

29 

24 

26 

37 

33 

33 

31 

37 

38 

44 

47 

42 

50 

40 

48 

37 

26 

38 

32 

28 

15 

Jan. 

6 

15 

1925- . 

31 

29 

31 

32 

30 

41 

31 

45 

41 

47 

51 

52 

58 

42 

42 

36 

33 

29 

28 

31 

18 

18 

Dec. 

28 

26 

1926.. 

35 

27 

29 

37 

30 

35 

35 

32 

37 

35 

41 

49 

55 

60 

41 

33 

28 

41 

35 

29 

30 

27 

Jan. 

11 

IS 

1927- - 

30 

23 

45 

45 

37 

39 

32 

43 

40 

56 

62 

41 

54 

40 

50 

43 

34 

42 

25 

28 

31 

23 

Jan. 

16 

23 

1928- - 

17 

35 

32 

42 

28 

30 

46 

36 

40 

41 

39 

40 

64 

49 

42 

33 

33 

27 

22 

31 

25 

17 

Jan. 

2 

17 

1929- . 

22 

29 

32 

31 

26 

29 

31 

40 

56 

57 

51 

53 

50 

50 

40 

40 

37 

26 

25 

21 

23 

21 

Dec. 

20 

22 

1930 

33 

17 

19 

34 

29 

50 

30 

41 

33 

47 

48 

52 

50 

47 

34 

30 

48 

27 

33 

25 

24 

17 

Jan. 

19 

17 

1931 -- 

34 

27 

29 

30 

31 

37 

31 

35 

35 

38 

53 

41 

61 

45 

37 

34 

47 

52 

42 

43 

38 

27 

Jan. 

14 

24 

1932- - 

33 

38 

34 

32 

53 

42 

26 

29 

37 

41 

43 

55 

39 

41 

41 

36 

28 

29 

33 

22 

42 

22 

Dec. 

17 

26 

1933- . 

27 

29 

41 

17 

28 

36 

39 

44 

34 

41 

40 

53 

41 

45 

38 

34 

34 

32 

33 

43 

36 

17 

Feb. 

9 

17 

1934- . 

25 

30 

25 

32 

■28 

27 

35 

28 

35 

48 

43 

41 

52  54 

45 

41 

32 

35 

30 

19 

37 

19 

Dee. 

12 

25 

1935- . 

29 

43 

19 

32 

30 

22 

29 

36 

54 

44 

41 

54 

42 

58 

51 

43 

32 

30 

27 

28 

22 

19 

Jan. 

22 

19 

Lowest 

15 

11 

17 

17 

2 

22 

25 

27 

29 

30 

35 

40 

37 

33 

28 

28 

22 

22 

19 

16 

15 

9 

Feb. 

13 

Year.. 

'24 

18 

'05 

'33 

'99 

'35 

'20 

'23 

'15 

'15 

'18 

'28 

'17 

'07 

'17 

'12 

'16 

'11 

'17 

'01 

'17 

1899 

Note:     Lowest  for  winter,  in  last  column,  is  for  winter,  or  period  November  to  i\Iarch,  ending  with  year  indicated  on  same  line.      Thus  the 
first  entry  in  this  column  is  for  the  winter  1895-1896  and  the  last  is  for  the  winter  1934-1935. 

Cinclare  records  are  used  for  the  period  October,  1910,  to  December,  1933,  and  Baton  Rouge  records  for  the  remainder  of  the  Table. 
•Interpolated.  jOther  dates  also. 
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TABLE  6 
DURATION  OF  COLD  PERIODS  AT  GRAND  COTEAU,  LA.,  FROM  40-YEAR  RECORD 


Tem- 
pera- 
ture 


32  or 
lower 


29  or 
lower 


26  or 
lower 


23  or 
lower 


20  or 
lower 


17  or 

lower 


14  or 
lower 


Duration,  etc. 


Number  of  cold  periods 

Average  duration,  days 

Average  low  temperature 

Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods- . 

Average  duration,  days 

Average  low  temperature- 
Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods.. 
Average  duration,  days.. 
Average  low  temperature- 
Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods.  . 

Average  duration,  days 

Average  low  temperature- 
Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods.. 

Average  duration,  days 

Average  low  temperature. 

Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods. . 

Average  duration,  days 

Average  low  temperature. 

Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Number  of  cold  periods. . 
Average  duration,  days-. 
Average  low  temperature- 
Longest  period,  days 

Year 


Oct 
21- 
31 


2 

2.0 

30.5 

3 

1917 


Nov 
1- 
10 


3 
2.0 

29.7 
4 
1899 

2 

1.5 
28.5 
2 
1899 


Nov 
11- 
20 


20 

1.6 
30.5 

4 
1908 

10 

1.2 
27.1 

3 
1916 

3 
1.3 

23.7 
2 
1916 

2 

1.0 
22.5 
1 
1903* 


Nov 
21- 
30 


22 
1.5 

28.9 

3 

1898* 

10 

1.1 
27.5 

2 
1911 

2 

1.5 
23.5 
2 
1911 

1 

1.0 
21.0 
1 
1911 


Dec 
1- 
10 


27 
1.5 

23.7 
3 

1898* 

14 
1.5 

25.6 
2 
1899 

7 

1.1 
24.1 
2 
1927 

1 

1.0 
19.0 
1 
1917 

1 
1.0 

19.0 
1 
1917 


Dec 
11- 

20 


26 

2.2 
27.6 

5 
1901 

20 

1.5 
22.5 
4 
1901* 

15 

1.5 
23.4 
3 
1914* 

7 

1.4 
21.0 
2 
1901 

2 

1.0 
19.5 
1 
1901* 


Dec 
21- 
31 


40 

1.9 
23.2 

6 
1909* 

18 

1.7 
25.2 
6 
1929 

11 

1.4 
21.9 
3 
1929 

7 

1.3 
19.8 
2 
1894 

5 
1.0 

17.8 

1 

1894* 

2 

1.0 
16.0 
1 

1894* 


Jan 
1- 
10 


33 

2.3 
26.1 

7 
1917 

22 

2.6 
23.9 

7 
1917 

13 
1.9 
21.9 
5 
1928 

7 

2.0 
19.1 
3 
1911* 

4 

1.5 
17.5 
2 
1924 

3 

1.0 
16.7 
1 
1911* 


Jan 
11- 
20 


32 

2.0 
27.2 

7 
1918 

22 

1.5 
25.5 

4 
1905 


2.4 
20.5 
4 
1905 

4 

2.0 
15.8 
3 
1918 

4 
1.5 

15.8 

2 

1918* 

2 

1.0 
13.5 
1 
1918* 

1 

1.0 
10.0 

1 

1918 


Jan 
21- 
31 


27 

2.0 
27.1 

6 
1899 

21 

1.8 
26.8 
6 
1899 

11 

1.6 
25.2 
3 

1897* 

7 

1.3 
20.5 
2 
1897* 

2 

1.0 
17.5 
1 
1930* 

1 

1.0 
16.0 
1 
1905 


Feb 
1- 
10 


30 

1.9 
26.8 

5 
1912 

19 
1.9 
24.9 
4 
1912 

9 

1.9 
21.6 
4 
1912 

5 

1.8 
19.0 
3 
1895 

3 

1.7 
16.7 
2 
1895* 

1 

2.0 
12.0 
2 
1895 

1 

1.0 
12.0 
1 

1895 


Feb 
11- 
20 


25 

2.2 
26.0 

8 
1895 

17 
2.1 
23.9 
5 
1895 


2.2 
18.9 
4 

1895* 

6 

1.8 
16.5 
4 
1899 

4 

U 

13.5 

3 

1899 

2 

2.0 
8.0 
2 
1899 

2 

1.5 
8.0 
2 
1899 


Feb 
21- 
29 


11 

1.6 
29.6 

4 
1911 

4 

1.8 
27.3 
3 
1914 

1 

1.0 
26.0 
1 
1935 


Mar 
1- 
10 


16 

1.6 
29.8 

3 
1920 

5 

1.8 
26.6 
3 
1920 

3 

1.3 
25.3 
2 
1917 


Mar 
11- 
20 


10 

1.2 
27.2 

2 
1913* 

4 

1.2 
26.5 
2 
1923 

1 

1.0 
24.0 
1 
1923 


Mar 
21- 
31 


3 

1.0 
30.0 
1 
1915 

1 

1.0 
27.0 
1 
1915 


♦Asterisk  to  right  of  year  indicates  more  than  one  year  of  same  duration. 

Explanatory  note :  The  duration  of  co'd  periods  having  the  minimum  temperatures  named  on  one  or  more  nights  (Successive  nights  if  more 
than  one)  is  given  in  this  Table.  When  a  portion  of  a  period  with  successive  nights  of  the  given  temperature,  or  lower,  overlaps  into  an  adjoining 
10-day  division,  it  is  assigned  to  the  division  having  the  greater  part  of  the  cold  period,  or  if  equal  parts  are  in  two  divisions,  the  cold  period  is 
given  to  the  period  in  which  it  begins. 

The  average  low  temperature  is  obtained  as  follows:  The  lowest  temperature  is  found  for  each  cold  period  and  the  sum  of  such  tempera- 
tures,  divided  by  the  number  of  co'd  periods,  gives  the  average  low  temperature. 

as  any  enterprise  ever  fostered  by  man.  An  industry 
that  has  proven  its  worth  to  Louisiana,  one  that  has 
served  as  the  back-bone  of  South  Louisiana,  particu- 
larly, in  spite  of  all  of  the  hardships  and  obstacles  it 
has  been  compelled  to  endure  and  over-come.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  offers  the  only  ray  of  hope  for  the 
harnessing  for  the  usage  of  man  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  of  unsurpassed  fertility  of  South  Louis- 
iana. It  is  the  only  Star  of  Louisiana's  sky  that 
offers  opportunity  and  hope  of  advancement  to  its 
large  number  of  unemployed.  It  is  the  only  industry 
that  has  been  able  to  survive  and  establish  itself  in 
spite  of  adversity  and  notwithstanding  the  bungling 
legislation  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  it  time  and 
again. 

Given  a  vestige  of  governmental  encouragement, 
placing  it  on  a  parity  with  benefits  given  other  agri- 
cultural enterprises  of  the  Nation,  Louisiana's  place 
in  the  rising  sun  of  to-morrow  is  as  secure  as  is  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dennis  has,  indeed,  made  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  an  industry  that  is  in  dire  need 
of  leaders  to  carry  its  banner.  How  strange  was  Mr, 
Henry   Wallace's    statement,   so   far   at   variance   with 


Excess  Profits 

Laplace,  Louisiana,  February    10,    1937. 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin: 

In  your  issue  of  February  1st  there  appeared  an 
interesting  and  highly  timely  article  under  the  cap- 
tion: "Excess  Profits.'"'  The  writer,  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Dennis,  strove  by  concrete  illustrations  to  dislodge 
from  the  minds  of  the  readers  certain  falsely  founded 
notions,  viz.;  that  there  do  exist  tremendous  profits 
in  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana.  Anyone  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  any  of  the  facts  and  conditions 
which  have  surrounded  this  industry  for  the  past 
twelve  years  or  more  will  unhesitatingly  agree  that  in 
a  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  far,  there  has  actually 
existed  a  serious  deficit;   much  less,  "excess   profits". 

Someone  or  some  group  is,  no  doubt,  interested  in 
planting  the  seed  of  false  propaganda  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  with  a  view  of  inflicting  injury  upon  an 
industry  which  has  withstood  the  attacks  and  ravages 
of  enemies,  both  man  and  beast,  flood,  storm,  pests, 
disease,  economic  adversity  and  every  other  conceiv- 
able type  of  misfortune  for  the  past  century  or  more, 
and  is  today  as  deeply  rooted  and  as  firmly  founded 
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the  true  facts  in  the  case,  and  yet  not  a  champion 
of  the  industry  stood  up  to  defend  its  status.  Can 
any  enterprise,  no  matter  how  meritorious,  withstand 
the  repeated  onslaughts  of  misrepresentation  with  no 
defense,  and  yet  not  be  inflicted  with  incalculable 
injury?  Possibly  good  politics  in  the  eyes  of  some. 
but  not  good  business  in  the  minds  of  many.  Good 
politics  and  good  business  should  differ  but  very 
little,  if  any. 

Is  not  the  time  opportune  for  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  sugar  industry  to  manifest  a  little 
concern  and  a  little  self-assertedness.^  Is  it  not  high 
time  that  the  big  dailies  of  this  State,  particularly 
of  the  cities  of  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge;  cities 
that  are  in  a  large  measure  dependent  upon  this  in- 
dustry for  their  sustenance,  awaken  from  their  long 
Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  and  do  and  say  a  little 
something  to  advance  the  cause  of  this  big  industry 
of  Louisiana,  besides,  box-earring  the  calamities  of 
the  flood  to  the  Nation  and  harping  upon  the  modern- 
ization of  our  Federal  Judiciary.'' 

With  the  true  essence  and  spirit  of  the  Rooseveltian 
policies  incorporated  in  the  Nation's  sugar  program 
towards  Louisiana,  this  section  stands  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  greatest  era  of  agricultural  prosperity 
ever  visited  upon  South  Louisiana.  The  time  is  ripe 
for  a  manifestation  and  outright  display  of  more  con- 
cern and  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  population 
of  Louisiana's  sugar  area.  Is  it  not  probable  that  we 
too  often  lose  many  an  opportunity  to  contact  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  our  National  Capitol  to 
offer  a  word  of  concern  and  of  encouragement  for 
the  attitude  manifested  by  this  group  as  a  whole  and 
the  diligent  and  valiant  service  being  rendered  by  a 
few  in  particular? 

Let  us  hope  that  the  next  few  months  will  bring  to 
the  fore  other  characters  of  Mr.  Dennis'  type  and 
that  eventually  Louisiana  will  become  sugar  conscious 
and  that  men  and  women  from  one  end  of  the  sugar 
belt  of  Louisiana  to  the  other,  from  country,  village, 
town  and  city,  will  make  a  serious  effort  to  bring 
about  a  realization  of  the  phenomenal  importance  of 
this  industry  to  the  progress  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  for  a  real  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 
J.  O.  MONTEGUT. 


Washington  Data 


{by  C.  ] ,  Bourg) 

Even  though  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not 
yet  made  known  officially  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations for  sugar  legislation,  it  is  no  state  secret 
that  bills  have  been  prepared  on  the  subject.  In  fact 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  that  the 
President  might  have  a  message  for  Congress  with 
regard  to  an  excise  tax  on  sugar  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  sugar  quota  system. 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  John  H. 
Overton  of  Louisiana  has  served  to  stimulate  discus- 
sions of  sugar  and  related  subjects  in  the  Congres- 
sional halls.  As  a  result  of  these  discussions.  Senator 
Overton  has  presented  a  substitute  bill  containing  cer- 
tain correcting  and  clarifying  amendments,  in  addition 
to  a  few  new  provisions.  The  most  important  change 
has  to  do  with  the  continental  quota,  but  the  bill  now 
provides  for  a  minimum  continental  quota  established 
at  29%  of  the  consumption  estimate.  As  the  con- 
sumption estimate  is  increased  so  would  the  minimum 
quota. 

The    Senator    still    retains    his    maximum    quota    of 


WANTED 

A  THREE  ROLLER  CANE  MILL  34x72  OR  34x78 

complete  with  compound  or  double  gear- 
ing with  or  w^ithout  engine,  having  hy- 
draulic cylinder  in  top  cap  with  accumu- 
lator. Give  size  of  top  journal,  also  pitch 
of  main  and  intermediate  gearing  and 
where   can    be   examined. 

JUICE   HEATER 

Any    standard    make,    with    500    square 
feet    or    more    heating    surface. 

ADDRESS  P.   O.  BOX  2604, 
Customhouse  Station,   Newr   Orleans 


33-1/3%  of  the  consumption  estimate,  and  from 
year  to  year  as  long  as  the  continental  production 
does  not  exceed  the  maximum,  the  quota  would  be 
the  available  continental  sugars  as  represented  by 
actual  production  or  35%  more  than  the  effective 
inventories  as  of  January  1st,  whichever  is  the  higher. 
The  net  result  which  Senator  Overton  seeks  to  obtain 
is  that  there  would  be  no  real  quota  restriction  until 
continental  production  would  exceed  one-third  of  the 
consumption  requirements  which  based  upon  the 
1937  estimate  of  6,682,670  tons  would  mean  a  con- 
tinental quota  of  2.205,281  tons.  The  substitute  bill 
retains  the  ratio  of  supply  of  74%  for  beets,  22%  for 
Louisiana  and  4%  for  Florida  in  case  the  continental 
production  should  exceed  the  maximum. 

Senator  Overton  has  also  included  a  new  Section 
21  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  crop  defi- 
ciency payments  to  producers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  loss  of  in- 
come by  such  producers  as  a  result  of  total  or  par- 
tial crop  failure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Production  Adjustment  Contract  contained  a  like 
provision  which  amounted  to  very  acceptable  pro- 
tection against  crop  disasters.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  crop  insurance  program  as  outlined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  not  be  available  to 
producers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  since  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  storing  continental  sugar 
from  year  to  year,  Senator  Overton  thought  that  such 
a  provision  might  bring  about  a  practical  application 
of  crop  insurance  for  the  benefit  of  our  growers. 

The  following  tables  show  the  effect  of  the  Overton 
bill  as  applied  to  the  consumption  estimate  of  1937, 
in  one  case  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum 
quota  and  in  the  other  case  computed  on  the  basis  of 
tlic  minimum  quota. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


FLASH! 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  we  are  notified  by 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  that  the 
average  price  for  cane  settlements  for  the 
period  Oct.  15th,  1936  to  Feby.  25th,  1937,  as 
arrived  at  by  them  is  3.66605  and  that  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  has  been  supplied 
w^ith  this  figure  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Assn.  and  has  officially  fixed  the  average 
price  of  raw^  sugar  for  the  season  at  3.66605 
and  the  price  of  Standard  Cane  at  3.739. 
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Assuming  that  Continental  United  States  would  re- 
ceive the  Minimum  29%  of  the  1937  Consumption 
Estimate: 

Consumption  Estimate  6,682,670  tons 

29%  Consumption  Estimate  1,937,974  tons 

-    Total  Off-shore  Quotas  4,744,696  tons 

But    the    past    year's    production    is    estimated    at 

1,811,000  tons,  so 

Continental  Quota  1,937,974  tons 

Continental   Production  1,811,000  tons 

To  be  reallocated  under  Section  4(c)     126,974  tons 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  UNDER  THE  OVERTON  BILL 
First 
Present        Revised      Realloca-         Final 
1937  1937  tion  Sec.       Revised 

Quota  Quota  4(c)  Quota 

Hawaii 976,685        966,020  68,375     1,034,395 

Puerto  Rico...      831,508        822,256  58,192        880,448 

Virgin  Is 5,462  5,694  406  6,100 

Philippine  Is...   1,035,742     1,023,905  1,023,905 

Cuba 1.922,423     1,900,725  1,900,725 

Foreign 26,610  26,096    26,096 

Total  Off-shore  4,798,430     4,744,696        126,973     4,871,669* 
Total  Cont'al..    1,884,240     l,937,974(production)  1,811,000 
GRAND  TOTAL.  6,682,670     6,682,670  6,682,670 

*The    above    is    exclusive    of    any    reallocation    of    the 
Philippine  quota  and  anj'  increase  in  consumption. 

Assuming  that  Continental  United  States  would  re- 
ceive the  Full  33-1/3%  of  the  1937  Consumption 
Estimate: 

Consumption  Estimate  6,682,670  tons 

33-1/3%  for  Continental  Quota  2,205,281  tons 

Total  Off-shore  Quotas  4,477,389  tons 

But  the  past  year's  production  is  estimated  at 
1,811,000  tons,  so 

Continental  Quota  2,205,281  tons 

Continental  Production  1,811,000  tons 

To  be  reallocated  under  Section  4(c)     394,281  tons 
PROPOSED  CHANGES  UNDER  THE  OVERTON  BILL 
Present 
Present        Revised      Realloca-         Final 
1937  1937  tion  Sec.       Revised 

Quota  Quota  4(c)  Quota 

Hawaii 976,685        911,596        212,320     1,123,916 

Puerto  Rico...      831,508        775,932        180,699        956,631 

Virgin  Is 5,462  5,373  1,261  6,634 

Philippine  Is...   1,035,742        966,220  966,220 

Cuba 1,922,423     1.793,642  1,793,642 

Foreign 26,610  24,626    24,626 

Total  Off-shore  4,798,430     4,477,389        394,281     4,871,670* 
Total  Cont'al.,   1,884,240     2,205,281  (production)   1,811,000 
GRAND  TOTAL.  6,682.670    6,682,670  6,682,670 

"The    above    is    exclusive    of    any    reallocation    of    the 
Philippine  quota  and   any  increase  in  consumption. 
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Louisiana  Made  383,514  Tons  of 
Sugar  from  1936  Cane  Crop 


The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  officially  reports, 
based  on  signed  statements  from  every  sugar  factory 
in  Louisiana,  that  383,513.814  short  tons  of  sugar 
(raw  value)  was  produced  in  this  State  during  the 
grinding  campaign  that  began  last  October  and  ter- 
minated just  about  three  weeks  ago.  That  is  the 
largest  amount  of  sugar  ever  produced  in  Louisiana 
except  in  the  year  1904,  when  a  stable  and  reasonable 
tariff  policy  for  several  years  in  succession  enabled 
the  industry  to  reach  a  maximum  of  398,194  short 
tons  (not  transmuted  into  raw  value).  To  make  this 
383,513.814  tons  of  sugar  4,942,525  short  tons  of  cane 
was  passed  through  the  mills. 

The  output,  broken  down  into  grades  and  qualities 
shows  raws,  515,421,082  lbs.;  clarifieds,  36,508,826 
lbs.;  turbinados,  25,321,985  lbs.;  washed  raws,  5.563,- 
581  lbs.;  granulated,  164,472,593  lbs.;  string  sugars 
(estimated)  19,739,561  lbs.;  all  expressed  in  raw 
values. 

No  complete  data  is  j^et  at  hand  from  factories, 
of  which  there  are  hundreds  of  small  ones  and  about 
half  a  dozen  fairly  large  ones,  that  make  a  specialty 
of  syrup  and  produce  nothing  else.  In  the  factories 
that  also  made  sugar,  however,  the  amount  of  syrup 
made  was  2,078,011  gallons,  calculated  to  contain 
15,522,739  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  same  factories  pro- 
duced 2,461,463  gallons  of  first  molasses,  calculated 
to  contain  19,051,721  lbs.  of  sugar  and  2,491,480  gal- 
lons of  second  molasses  calculated  to  contain  17,- 
639,675  lbs.  of  sugar.  Blackstrap  molasses  was  pro- 
duced to  the  amount  of  27.712.266  eallons. 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER   IN   MULES   OF   ALL   CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve^,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th   Floor 

Masonic  Temple  Bldg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Oodchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bidg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

cow  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.       NEW  ORLEANS,  US. A. 


E.  A.  RAEVOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Building— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,  Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La 

Telephone  MAin  64.67 


AERO 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  Ne^  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG.        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of  Pure   Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


PULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


WILLIAM  L.    OWEN 

Consulting    Bacteriologist 

Author  of  Standard  Treatises  on  Sugar 

Deterioration. 
Authority     on     Sugar     Storage,     Sugar 

Analysis  and  Appraisal  of  Sugar  for 

Storage. 


Consultant  for  the 
LUMMUS   COMPANY 

Builders  of 
Complete  Alcohol  and  Rum  Plants 


PHONE  4577 
1504  Florida  St.      BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 
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Aero' 
C^anamid 

IS    THE    SUPERIOR 

CANE   FERTILIZER 

IT  supplies  a  high  percentage  of 
available  nitrogen.  It  sweetens 
the  soil  and  destroys  soil  acids.  It 
holds  fast  to  the  soil,  and  is  not 
washed  out  by  rains.  It  is  quick- 
acting  and  long-lasting.  It  has  the 
best  residual  effect  of  any  nitro- 
gen carrier. 

'Aero'  Cyanamid  has  proved  its 
efficiency  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
not  only  for  cane,  but  for  corn, 
cotton,  oats,  vegetables,  and  other 
crops.  Its  field  performance  has 
gained  for  it  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt. 


i 


i 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write  our  representative,    H.    R.    Kelly, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Mufiufacturers  of 'Aero'  Cyanamid  ami 'Ammo-Phos' 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


The  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  that  SWEETENS  the  SOIL 
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Something  Comes  To  Light 

which^L***^^  received  a  letter  from  R.  W.  Riis  and    Associates,    522    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York, 

^■.Uf'l^'^  photograph  came  to  light  in  the  office  of  the  Toledo   Scale   Co..  one   of  our  clients,   and   we   thought   that  vou 

Came  to  light.     The  lingo  of  the  archaeologists!     What  precious  find  is  here? 

,J^^  ^'^^"^l^  ^^''''^^ ^J"  ^'^  ^^f  <'ouriterie\i  pYBsentment,  obtained  by  ordinary  photographic 
methods  of  Mr.  Louis  Wemzheimer.  Not,  as  you  might  naturally  suppose  from  the  manner  of 
Its  mtroduction,  the  identical  Wemzheimer  who  smote  the  Amalekites  hip  and  thigh  and  whose 
bones  have  bleached  for  3700  years  on  the  plain  of  Kadesh.  Not  he.  This  is  the  picture  of  a 
Mr.  Louis  Wemzheimer  of  our  own  degenerate  day  and  he  is  President  of  the  Calamba  and  Pam- 
panga  Sugar  Companies  m  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  there  be  anything  in  physiognomy  he  is  a 
highly  intelligent  and  capable  man.  Why  and  how  his  picture  "came  to  light"  in  the  office  of 
plok  kl  °f  S^f «  Co.  IS  not  explained.  The  coming  to  light  of  it  is  as  mysterious  as  can  be. 
Probably  it  is  left  so  purposely  to  whet  the  public's  curiosity  and  spur  on  the  archaeologists. 

But  so  it  is,  and  doubtless  all  who  run  and  read  are  expected  to  ask  with  interest  "Whence 
and  whither,  and  why,  Mr.  Weinzheimer?"  But  we  shall  not  ask,  because  we  thTnk  we  know 
Ihelegendtypedon  the  photograph  says  he  was  about  to  board  the  China  Clipper  when  it  was 
taken  and  anyone  with  a  modicum  of  imagination  can  envision  Mr.  Weinzheimer  flying  through  the 
air  with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  calling,  not  to  his    horses    like    Ben    Hur,    but    to    the    very    stars 

L  tZ  r.7f  ;^°^  r      t    *^T    ^°Tt  ''°°^    ^^^'"^  "^"^^^^   "O"'  Aldebaran!   On,  Antares!   Yonder 
IS  the  California  Coast  and   beyond   lies   Washington!" 

The  Calamba  Sugar  Co.,  of  which  the  Pampanga  Company  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  affiliate 
for'JssVr''^'  "  '  °"  ^'^^"^  °^  ^"^°"'  ^"^  •'  ^^^^'^^^  ***^^  ^°"°^«  >»  f^r°'«  Manual 


"Capitalization.— Preferred.  7%  Cumulative,  par  $20 
(Par  value  changed  from  $100  in  June,  1928  by  five  for 
one  split  up  of  shares).  Authorized  $2,000,000;  outstand- 
ing, (Sept.  30.  1935),  $1,168,300  (with  41,585  additional 
shares,  $831,700  in  company's  treasury).  Common,  par 
$20  (par  value  changed  from  $100  in  June.  1928,  by  five 
for  one  split  up  of  shares).  Authorized  and  outstandin'^ 
$5,000,000.  Funded  Debt.— None.  Production.— Short 
tons:  41,388  in  1936;  31.502  in  1935;  78,843  in  1934-  51.465 
in  1933;  53.600  in  1932.  Earnings.- Net  income  after  all 
charges    m    years    ended    Sept.    30:       1935,    $992,995;     1934, 

In  Washington  there  is  a  gathering  of  the  c 
wrote  anon,  after  their  proselyting  tour  of  the 
Manuel  Quezon  is  there,  or  soon  will  be,  and  c 
an  axe  on   which   they  seek   to  put  an   edge   an 


$1,325,986;  1933.  $786,671;  1932,  $616,380.  Balance  Sheet 
Items.— Balance  Sheet,  as  of  Sept.  30,  1935  showed  Cur- 
rent Assets.  $2,562,167;  Current  Liabilities,  .'^151.047  •  Work- 
ing Capital,  $2,411,120;  Surplus,  $737,009.  Total  Assets  and 
Liabilities.  $7,089,918.  Dividends.— Regular  quarterly  on 
Preferred.  Jan.  2,  etc.  Initial  VA%  (30  cents)  paid  on 
common  April  1,  1926,  basis  quarterly,  Jan.  2,  etc.,  to 
April  1,  1928  inclusive.  Increased  to  2%  (40  cents)  quar- 
terly July  I,  1928  and  continued  to  date.  Paid  extras  of  $1 
a  share  each,  April  1  and  October  2,  1934,  April  1  and 
October  1,  1935;  also,  extras  of  SI  a  share,  April  1  $160 
a  share,  Oct.  1,   1936  and  $1   a  share,  Jan.  2,    1937." 

lans.      Mr.   Paredes   and    Mr.    Yap,   of   whom   we 

United   States,    are   there.      Philippine    President 

ountless    other    Philippine    gentlemen    who    have 

d    whose    pictures    may    soon    come    artfully     to 
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light  in  all  sorts  of  funny  and  incongruous 
places  where  one  would  never  for  an  instant 
expect  them  to  be  happily  discovered. 

And  the  very  fact  and  method  of  their  com- 
ing to  light  will  be  illuminating  in  itself. 

The  gentlemen  associated  with  Mr.  Weinz- 
heimer  in  the  conduct  of  the  Calamba  Com- 
pany are  Mr.  A.  Ehrman,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Jacobson. 

Are  they  three  of  our  little  brown  brothers, 
over  w^hose  pathetic  helplessness  we  have  wept 
expensive  tears  so  long?     Why,  no. 


Cold -Proof  Cane 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar 
Bnllrthi  an  article  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  entitled 
"Possibilities  of  Further  Progress  in  Breeding  Sugar- 
cane for  Cold  Resistance." 

This  article  opens  up  an  intriguing  vista  of  specu- 
lation. It  seems  that  some  seed  of  a  plant  declared 
by  botanists  to  be  a  true  sugarcane  was  obtained 
last  year  by  Dr.  Brandes  from  Uzbekistan,  a  Russian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  located  ruuch  further  north 
than  an}''  habitat  of  Saccharum  spontancum  previous- 
ly discovered.  This  cane,  in  the  climate  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  withstood  82  days  of  below  freezing 
temperature,  14  of  them  bringing  temperatures  below 
20  degrees. 

Dr.  Brandes  is  so  interested  in  this  "find''  that  he 
proposes  to  go  to  Uzbekistan  in  person  this  summer 


to  get  more  specimens  and  seed  and  to  look  into  the 
matter  generally.  One  trouble  seems  to  be  that  he  is 
short  some  of  the  necessary  funds  for  making  the 
trip.  He  would  like  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
to  contribute  in  a  cause  that  may  eventually  mean 
so  much  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana.  It  seems 
to  represent  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
League  could  profitably  spend  twice  its  present 
revenue  if  it  were  available.  Compared  with  the 
expenditures  made  in  other  sugar  producing  coun- 
tries to  advance  their  economic  position  the  amount 
spent  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  its  own 
behalf  is  negligible. 


A  Discussion  of  Pending 
Sugar  Legislation 


{By  C.  ].  Bourg) 


The  Administration-supported  proposal  for  sugar  legisla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  O'Mahoney-Adams  Bill  (S.  1757) 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Jones  Bill  (H.  R. 
4326)  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
only  Bills  representing  proposals  from  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  are  the  Overton  Bill  (S.  1428)  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  Mouton  Bill  (H.  R.  5321)  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Overton-Mouton 
Bills  have  been  discussed  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
Bulletin.  The  facts  of  the  situation  as  they  exist  in 
Louisiana  are: 

Production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  from  the  1936  crop 
383,000   tons. 

Estimate  of  1937  crop  already  planted  and  growing 
425,000    to   450,000   tons. 

The  basic  quota  given  to  any  area  under  the  quota 
system  determines  its  participation  in  the  benefits  pro- 
vided for  growers,  because  of  the  provision  that  no  benefit 
payments  will  be  made  to  a  grower  who  produces  more 
than  his  proportionate  share  of  the  area  quota.  There- 
fore, under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Administration 
Bill,  as  it  is  interpreted  in  Washington,  not  only  would 
the  basic  quota  limit  the  tonnage  upon  which  benefit 
payments  would  be  made,  but  would  control  the  produc- 
tion by  restricting  each  grower  to  his  proportionate  share 
of  the  quota.  It  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable  that  we 
are  thus  prevented  from  endorsing  the  0'i\Iahoney-Adams- 
Jones  plan,  but  as  long  as  the  quota  for  Louisiana  is 
less  than  now  being  produced,  there  is  no  choice.  It  is 
obvious  that  Louisiana  cannot  agree  to  plow  up  sugar- 
cane already  planted  in  order  that  Cuban  sugar  may  be 
imported  into  the  LTnited  States  in  lieu  of  the  sugar  to 
be   produced  in   Louisiana   from   growing   cane. 

Permanent  Sugar  Policy 

We  must  emphasize  that  the  Administration  Bill  is 
proposed  as  a  permanent  Federal  policy  and  has  no  ter- 
mination date.  Hence,  Congress  is  legislating  for  the 
future,  not  merely  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.  In 
all  fairness  we  must  state  that  the  proposal  of  the  Ad- 
ministration at  this  Session  of  Congress  contains  many 
provisions  that  represent  very  considerable  improvement 
over  those  which  were  proposed  at  the  previous  Sessions 
of  Congress.  But  our  experience  of  the  past  three  years 
under  Federal  control  has  demonstrated  to  us  clearly  that 
all  of  the  difficulties  which  we  were  made  to  face  and 
all  of  the  complaints  which  we  were  forced  to  make  had 
their  inception  in  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  an  ade- 
quate quota.  If  we  accept  less  than  an  adequate  quota  in 
permanent  legislation  we  are  inviting  a  continuation  of 
constant  reductions,  restrictions,  limitations,  penalties,  com- 
plaints, rejections  and  dissatisfaction.  All  of  these  could 
be  readih'  avoided  by  the  simple  change  of  one  figure 
in  the  Bill,  the  figure  that  would  give  to  Louisiana  the 
adeauate   quota   to   wliich   she   is   entitled. 

The  beet  sugar  producing  area  has  a  quota  to  which 
they  arc  entitled  and  which  permits  fair  treatment  to  all 
growers  without  reduction  in  production.  Louisiana  mere- 
ly asks  for  the  recognition  of  her  right  to  the  same 
treatment. 

By    providing    an    increase    of    100,000    tons    to    the    con- 
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tinental  cane  area,  making  it  300,000,  the  Admin- 
istration has  recognized  the  merit  of  our  claim  for  an 
increased  quota.  But  the  plain  facts  are  that  in  1935  and 
in  1936  the  continental  cane  area  produced  more  than 
the  360,000  tons  offered  as  a  basic  quota.  In  addition, 
the  crops  which  are  to  be  harvested  in  1937  have  already 
been  planted  months  ago  and  the  normal  yield  from 
the  planted  acreage  can  be  conservatively  estimated  to 
produce  500,000  tons  of  sugar,  of  which  Louisiana  alone  is 
expected  to  produce  upwards  of  425,000  tons.  All  of 
these  figures  are  actual  performance  covering  a  period 
of  three  crop  seasons  and  form  an  accurate  basis  upon 
which  the   Federal  plan  can  be   developed. 

Strings  Tied  to  Concessions 

We  admit  that  there  has  been  partial  improvement 
offered  to  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  grower,  which  could 
be  made  fairly  complete  by  changing  the  figures  of  the 
basic  quota  to  represent  actual  production  and  an  already 
planted  crop,  with  reasonable  development  permitted  to 
take  care  of  the  new  and  small  grower.  One  provision  will 
permit  the  deficit  of  one  continental  area  to  be  filled 
by  the  other  continental  area  to  the  extent  of  its  ability 
to  supply  the  sugar.  On  its  face  this  is  a  concession. 
But  it  is  an  offer  that  has  two  strings  tied  to  it  which 
would  probably  j^revent  our  enjoying  fully  that  which  is 
offered.  The  benefit  payments  proposed  in  the  Bill  would 
require  each  farmer  to  produce  only  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  quota  of  the  area.  If  the  basic  quota  of  the 
area  is  taken  as  the  yardstick  to  measure  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  each  grower,  then  the  area  will  not  produce 
any  more  than  its  basic  quota,  with  the  result  that  al- 
though we  are  offered  the  opportunity  of  filling  the  deficit 
of  another  area,  we  could  not  produce  the  additional 
sugar  with  which  such  deficit  might  be  filled.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  benefit  payments  as  provided  in  the  Act  v.f0uld 
apply  only  to  the  production  within  the  basic  quota,  so 
that  any  sugar  produced  above  such  basic  quota  would  not 
be  eligible  for  payment,  as  we  construe  the  Bill.  This 
would  mean  that  if  Louisiana  in  1937  and  in  the  future 
years  has  such  a  crop  as  was  harvested  last  year,  with 
high  yields  per  acre  exceeding  the  normal  yields  of  past 
years,  we  would  be  permitted  to  market  the  sugar,  be- 
cause of  the  deficit  in  the  beet  sugar  area,  and  we  would 
have  to  pay  the  excise  tax  on  all  sugar  so  marketed,  but 
we  would  not  receive  benefit  payments  on  the  cane  which 
produced  the  sugar  so  marketed  within  the  final  quota  and 
upon  which  the  excise  tax  had  been  paid.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Administration  Bill  to  deprive  the  growers  of  these  benefits, 
because  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  taxes 
collected  on  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  would 
be  to  all  practical  purposes  returned  to  the  grower  in  the 
form  of  benefit  payments.  Thus  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  correcting  amendment  will  be  accepted 
to  provide  for  payments  on  all  sugarcane  used  to  produce 
sugar  marketed   within   the   final   quota. 

The  preferential  right  of  continental  areas  to  increases 
in  consumption  is  fixed  at  30%  of  any  increase  above 
6,552,000  tons.  Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  this  right 
was  fixed  at  30%  of  any  increase  above  6,452,000  tons. 
This  change  of  base  would  amount  to  depriving  continen- 
tal United  States  of  30,000  tons  of  sugar  and  will  probably 
be    corrected. 

Rate  of  Payment  to  Growers 

A  very  favorable  provision  in  the  O'Mahoney-Adams- 
Jones  Bill  is  the  fixing  of  the  rate  payment  to  the  grower 
at  70c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar.  Computed  on  the  extrac- 
tion records  of  the  past  several  years  this  would  mean  a 
payment  of  approximately  $1.10  per  ton  of  sugarcane. 
Previous  Bills  had  offered  a  payment  of  "not  more  than 
50c  per  100  pounds",  while  the  Overton-Mouton  Bill 
proposed  a  payment  of  not  less  than  60c  per  100  pounds 
The  definite  figure  of  70c  removes  the  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the   grower  can   expect. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Section  204 
of  the  Administration  Bill  would  give  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  right  to  adjust  quotas  "so  that  the  sup- 
ply of  sugar  made  available  under  this  Act  will  not  be  so 
restricted  as  to  result  in  prices  to  consumers,  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  those  reasonably  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  payments  provided  for  in  title 
III  of  this  Act,  (70c  per  100  pounds)  to  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry  and  to  make  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets  and   sugarcane   as   profitable   on   the 


average  as  the  production  of  the  principal  other  agricul- 
tural crops."  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  having  an- 
nounced that  it  is  his  intention  not  to  permit  the  impo- 
sition of  the  tax  to  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  consumer, 
the  conclusion  is  that  the  price  of  raw  sugar  will  be 
reduced  in  such  an  amount  as  will  leave  the  price  of 
direct  consumption  sugar,  including  the  tax,  at  or  below 
the  present  price.  This  intended  reduction  in  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  will  reduce  the  price  of  sugarcane  under  the 
purchase  contract,  which  fixes  the  price  of  sugarcane  in 
direct  relation  to  the  average  price  of  raw  sugar. 

Secretary  to  Control  Prices 

Under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  the  Secretary  made  his 
adjustment  of  quotas  exclusively  on  the  available  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  provisions 
authorizing  adjustments  to  control  prices  is  a  new  legis- 
lative thought.  Before  Congress  grants  this  broad  delega- 
tion of  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  is  expec- 
ted that  a  full  explanation  of  the  implications  will  be 
sought  by  Members  of  Congress,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
better  understanding  of  what  would  be  the  probable  pro- 
cedure in  determining  what  prices  are  "reasonably  neces- 
sary" and  what  is  the  average  profit  in  the  production  of 
the   prpincipal   other   agricultural   crops. 

Payments  for  crop  abandonment  or  crop  deficiency 
caused  by  freeze,  flood,  drought,  storm,  disease  or  insects, 
are  authorized  in  the  Bill  and  would  provide  effective  crop 
insurance  without  the  necessity  of  paying  premiums.  This 
provision  is  a  protection  against  crop  disaster  which  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  sugarcane  growers.  In  the  case  of 
bona-fide  abandonment  payment  would  be  made  on  1/3 
of  the  normal  yield  of  sugar  for  each  planted  acre,  and 
in  the  case  of  crop  deficiency,  it  would  be  an  amount  byi 
which  80%  of  the  normal  yield  of  sugar  for  each  harvested 
acre  would  exceed  the  actual  yield.  For  instance,  if  the 
normal  yield  of  sugar  would  be  100  pounds  of  sugar,  then 
80%  would  be  80  pounds,  and  if  the  actual  yield  is  50 
pounds,  then  the  payment  would  be  on  the  basis  of  30 
pounds. 

Excise  Tax  Levied 

An  excise  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  (%c)  per  pound 
of  sugar,  raw  value,  is  levied  upon  every  person  who  man- 
ufactures sugars  after  April  1,  1937.  The  tax  would  be- 
come due  from  the  manufacturer  at  the  time  of  manufac- 
turing, but  would  be  pa5'able  on  the  last  day  of  each 
month  on  the  amount  of  sugar  marketed  during  the  next 
preceding  month.  The  Bill  does  not  define  the  word 
"manufacture",  and  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
But  it  has  been  explained  that  the  intention  is  to  impose 
a  tax  on  the  final  processing  for  direct  consumption.  This 
means  refining  of  raw  sugars,  as  well  as  final  preparation 
of  sugar  for  direct  consumption  by  manufacturing  process. 
The  net  effect  of  fixing  the  date  of  April  1,  1937,  will  be 
that  no  sugars  manufactured  from  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  during  the  1936-37  crop  season  will  be  subject  to 
tax,  except  those  raw  sugars  which  may  be  refined  after 
April  1,  1937.  These  matters  will  necessarily  be  made  en- 
tirely clear  at  the  Public  Hearing  and  in  the  reports  of  the 
committees   to   the    House    and   Senate. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  excise  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  (%c)  per  pound  will  produce  a  revenue  for  the 
Federal  Government  of  8100,000,000,  although  the  Bill 
authorizes  appropriations  each  year  not  to  exceed  $55,- 
000,000.  The  benefit  payments  to  growers  in  continental 
LTnited  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  based  upon  pres- 
ent consumption  requirements,  would  be  in  round  figures 
about  $.50,000,000.  This  amount  would  be  subject  to  cer- 
tain reductions  in  the  case  of  growers  whose  production 
of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  would  represent  in  excess  of 
2.50  tons  of  sugar.  The  base  rate  of  payment  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  would  be  graduated   as  follows: 

250   tons    of   sugar    (or    up    to    3000    tons    of   sugar- 
cane)       70c 

250   to   500   tons    of   sugar    (3,000    to    6,000    tons    of 

sugarcane)     67'  -c 

500  to   1500  tons  of  sugar    (6,000  to    18,000   tons   of 
sugarcane     65c 

1500  to   6,000   tons   of  sugar    (18,000  to   72,000   tons 

of  sugarcane)    62l''C 

6,000  to'l2,0no  tons  of  sugar  (72,000  to  144,000  tons 
of   sugarcane)    ^ 60c 

12,000   to   30,000   tons    of   sugar    (144,000    to   360,000 

tons  of  sugarcane)    57V''C 

More  than  30,000  tons  of  sugar   (More  than  360,000 
tons  of  sugarcane)    45c 
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(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


The  requirements  necessary   for  a  grower  to   qualify   for 
benefit  payments  would  be   as  follows 
(1)      No   child  labor. 

Minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  for  laborers. 
Production  of  not  more  than  the  grower's  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  area  (Louisiana). 
A  grower  who  is  also  a  processor  is  required  to 
pay  for  sugarcane  at  prices  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair. 
Farming  practices  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  prevent  soil  erosion. 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  hold  Public  Hearings 
and  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  purchase  contracts  between  processors 
and  growers,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  field  labor  or  of  factory  labor  contracts. 

The  Bill  requires  that  the  quotas  and  the  excise  tax 
must  continue  to  exist  jointly,  and  that  if  either  the  quo- 
tas or  the  tax  should  cease  to  exist,  then  the  other  shall 
also  terminate.  In  other  words  there  can  be  no  quotas 
without  a  tax,  or  there  can  be  no  tax  without  quotas. 

No  Tax  on  Syrup 

No  tax  is  to  be  collected  on  sirup  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  payments  made  on  sugarcane  produced  for 
sirup.  Naturally,  this  provision  will  be  subject  to  practical 
application  in  the  Sugar  Belt,  in  some  manner  similar 
to  the  plan  used  under  the  AAA  program. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  but  the  above  discussion  covers  the  more  important 
features.  Public  Hearings  are  expected  to  be  called 
within  a  very  short  time,  so  that  each  group  of  the  sugar 
industry  shall  have  a  full  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
committees  in  charge  of  the  legislation  their  views  approv- 
ing the  different  provisions  of  the  sugar  program  proposed 
by  the   Administration. 


Splendid  Resolution  Adopted 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  Orleans  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  adopted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  at  their  regular  meeting  held  March 
10th,  1937  and  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Com- 
merce will  send  copies  of  it  to  every  U.  S.  Senator 
and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington: 

WHEREAS,  The  O'Mahoney-Adaras  Bill,  Senate  1757, 
places  a  quota  of  360,000  tons  on  the  cane  sugar  to  be 
produced  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Louisiana  alone  produced  383,514  tons  in  1936  and 
Florida  is  expected  to  produce  some  50,000  tons  from  the 
1936-37  crop,  and  both  States  are  steadily  increasing  their 
output,    and 

WHEREAS,  We  regard  the  deliberate  discouragement  of 
any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  is  a  legitimate 
one,  and  that  gives  employment  to  American  working  peo- 
ple and  increases  trade  and  commerce  and  transportation, 
as  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  equity  and   fair 


play  and  economics,  especially  as  the  sugar  this  proposed 
legislation  will  prevent  Louisiana  and  Florida  from  making 
will  have  to  be  made  abroad  by  foreign  labor  to  supply 
the   deficit,   and 

WHEREAS,  The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  the 
Florida  sugar  industry  are  not  only  deserving  of  but  en- 
titled to  an  opportunity  to  work  out  their  destiny  without 
legislative  bias  or  discrimination  against  them,  therefore, 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce  declares  the  imposition  of  a  quota  of  360,000 
tons  of  sugar  per  year  on  an  American  industry  that  ac- 
tually produces  some  425,000  tons  per  year  and  gives 
promise  and  prospect  of  producing  upwards  of  500,000 
tons  in  1937,  and  which  gives  reciprocal  business  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  American  industries  and  employment  to 
thousands  of  American  working  men  will  be  an  improper, 
abritrary  and  destructive  exercise  of  legislative  power  and 
we  ask  all  members  of  the  Congress,  whether  from  Louis- 
iana and  Florida  or  from  other  States,  to  oppose  it  both 
on  economic  grounds  and  on  principle,   and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  each  Senator  and  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  copies 
given  to  the  newspapers  and  the  Associated  Press  and 
the   United   Press. 
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Possibilities  of  Further  Progress  in 

Breeding  Sugarcane  for 

Cold  Resistance 

By.  E.  W.  Braiides,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Inves- 
tigations, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
At  Arlington  Farm,  across  the  Potomac  River  from 
Washington,  an  interesting  experiment  is  in  progress. 
The  materia!  consists  of  two  short  rows  of  a  wild 
form  of  sugarcane,  Saccharum  spontanenm,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  are  not  controlled  but 
are  dictated  by  nature  out  of  doors.  In  appearance 
the  cane  is  not  prepossessing.  The  stalks  are  of  lead- 
pencil  thickness  and  only  four  to  five  feet  long.  (fig. 
1).  But  in  every  one  of  the  several  hundred  stools 
of  cane  a  substantial  proportion  of  stalks  have  sur- 
vived the  rigors  of  winter  to  the  preseent  time.  Aiarch 
r  first.  The  plants  claim  attention  because  of  that  ex- 
traordinary performance.  During  the  winter  tem- 
peratures below  freezing  have  occurred  on  82  days, 
below  20°  F.  on  14  days,  and  the  minimum  tem- 
perature recorded  was  14%°  on  December  1.  These 
are  thermograph  records  taken  6  inches  above  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  cane. 
_  At  ten-day  intervals  since  late  October,  when  the 
first  freezing  weather  occurred,  stalks  selected  for 
their  green  appearance  have  been  cut  from  these 
plants  and,  divided  into  cuttings  of  appropriate 
length,  have  been  planted  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse. 
In  every  lot  so  planted  more  than  90%  of  the  lateral 
eyes  have  germinated  and  more  than  80%  of  the 
tops  (growing  points  of  the  stem)  have  resumed 
growth  when  brought  indoors    (See  Fig.  2). 

Although  this  curious  and  perhaps  valuable  wild 
sugarcane  was  observed  and  collected  in  Central  Asia 
as  early  as  1911  by  a  Russian  botanist,  the  carefully 
k  pressed,  dry  specimen  apparently  escaped  further 
'  notice.  No  one  seems  to  have  taken  any  interest  in 
the  potential  utility  of  the  plant  until  1935  when  a 
packet  of  seed  collected  on  the  Amu  Darja,  a  river 
in  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  of  Uzbekistan,  was 
sent  to  the  writer  by  two  Russian  correspondents, 
Berezin  and  Soubbotine,  of  the  Botanical  Institute, 
Ashkhabad.  The  seeds  did  not  germinate  but  on 
urgent  request  for  more  seed  three  packets  were  re- 
ceived in  January,  1936,  this  time  from  Taranenco, 
Director  of  the  All  Union  Research  Institute,  Tash- 
kent. These  seeds  germinated  freely  and  the  plants 
were  set  out  in  the  open  in  April  last  year.  A  few 
produced  blooms  in  late  July  (fig.  3)  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  seed  in  two  oJF  the  packets  was  in 
fact  that  of  a  true  Saccharum.  It  is  admitted  now 
that  reference  of  the  plants  to  the  genus  Saccharum 
by  the  Russian  botanists  had  been  viewed  here  with 
skepticism  because  of  the  far  north  habitat  so  foreign 
to  our  conception  of  where  sugarcane  should  grow. 
The  seed  in  the  third  packet  was  that  of  a  related 
plant,  not  a  Saccharum,  and  it  is  presumed  that  this 
indicates  a  pardonable  lack  of  familiarity  with  sugar- 
cane on  the  part  of  the  Uzbek  or  Tadjik  native  sent 
out  to  do  the  collecting. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  wild  cane  bloomed  in 
July,  that  is,  during  the  long  days  of  midsummer. 
That  introduces  a  serious  problem  because  tropical 
Saccharums  bloom  in  winter,  when  the  days  are 
short.  The  stimulus  in  either  case  seems  to  be  the 
relative  lengths  of  day  and  night.  In  order  to  make 
a    cross,    it    is    obvious    that    the    plants    must    bloom 
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simultaneously.  Fortunately,  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities of  making  crosses  and  both  will  be  attempted 
this  year.  A  chance  is  presented  because  of  the  fact 
that  compared  with  ours  the  seasons  are  reversed 
south  of  the  Equator  and  with  present  rapid  air  serv- 
ice  the    arrows    or    flowering    stalks    can    be    brought 
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Fig.    1.      Cold    tolerating    wild    sugarcane    from 
Central   Asia,    Arlington   Farm,    Va. 


from  Lima,  Peru  to  Washington  in  slightly  less  than 
four  days.  Arrangements  have  already  been  made 
with  Prof.  Jose  Carreras,  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  La  Molina,  near  Lima,  to  send  several 
consignments  of  arrows  by  air  in  July.  The  wild 
cane   which   is   expected   to   bloom   in   July   at  Wash- 
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Fig.   3.      Arrows   of   cold    tolerating   sugarcane 
produced  1936  at  Arlington  Farm,  Va. 


Saccharum  -s^ 
Uzheki. 

from  -field  bhnis,  VJasht'njtoti . 


Fig.  2.     Eyes  sprouting   (front  row)    and  tops  resuming    growth    (back    row)    after    exposure    to    IWx 

degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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ington  will  be  used  as  the  pollen  parent.  The  re- 
ciprocal cross  will  not  be  attemptd  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  emasculate  the  tiny  flowers  of  the  wild  cane 
and  it  is  not  considered  feasible  to  use  pollen  of  the 
tropical  canes  on  the  stigmas  of  the  wild  cane  in 
Washington.  The  cost  would  be  very  much  less  of 
course  if  pollen  could  be  sent  instead  of  arrows  which, 
practically  speaking,  are  entire  stalks  bearing  the  in- 
florescenses  and  are  rather  heavy.  Air  express  is 
costly   and   the   experiment   will    be    rather   expensive. 

Another  possibility  is  to  increase  artificially  in 
early  winter  the  number  of  daylight  hours  to  which 
the  wild  cane  is  exposed,  in  other  words,  to  stimulate 
the  relative  length  of  day  and  night  to  which  the 
plant  would  be  naturally  exposed  in  midsummer. 
This  device  has  been  found  successful  in  the  case 
of  many  plants  and  has  induced  them  to  bloom  out 
of  season.  The  apparatus  is  expensive,  however^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  as  large  as  sugarcane. 
Several  hundred  plants  are  now  being  propagated  at 
Washington  for  the  length  of  day  experiments. 

It  will  be  surprising  to  most  people  and  indeed 
to  sugarcane  experts  to  learn  that  this  recently  dis- 
covered wild  sugarcane  grows  naturally  in  Central 
Asia  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  New  York  City. 
The  significance  of  the  find  may  be  very  great  be- 
cause it  arouses  the  hope  that  by  crossing  the  wild 
cane  with  varieties  now  grown  in  the  South,  hybrids 
of  economic  usefulness  and  more  resistant  to  cold 
may  be  obtained.  The  advantages  of  reducing  by 
a  single  Fahrenheit  degree  the  critical  point  at  which 
cane  is  injured  by  cold  is  self-evident.  When  the 
expectation  is  that  the  danger  point  may  be  depressed 
two  or  more  degrees  a  substantial  service  to  the  in- 
dustry is  indicated. 

In  quest  of  sugarcane  for  breeding  purposes  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  expeditions  to 
remote  parts  of  the  world  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Another  expedition  is  planned  for  the  coming 
summer  and  will  direct  its  course  toward  the  native 
home  of  the  cold-resisting  wild  sugarcane.  The  coun- 
try is  north  of  Afghanistan  and  northwest  of  Tibet 
close  to  the  region  that  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
roof  of  the  world.  Temperatures  range  from  below 
zero  in  winter  to  120°  above  in  midsummer.  Within 
a  relatively  few  miles  are  mountain  peaks  24,000  to 
over  26,000  feet  high.  The  wild  cane  is  found  both 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  and  on  the  river 
banks  in  the  low  arid  plains  to  the  west.  Because  of 
the  diversity  in  habitat  ranging  from  alpine  condi- 
tions to  low  elevations  in  the  Turanian  depression  it 
is  expected  that  considerable  variation  will  be  found 
among  the  individual  plants  and  it  is  desired  that  a 
careful  study  and  selection  be  made  where  the  plant 
is  indigenous  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  varia- 
tions. The  country  was  closed  to  ordinary  travelers 
in  1932  and  has  not  been  reopened  but  it  is  hoped 
that  permission  will  be  granted  for  this  scientific 
expedition  which  may  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
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Are  They  Bringing  Home  The  Bacon? 

(By   The   Associated    Press) 
Warm    Springs,    Ga.,    March   21. — It    was    authoritatively 
reported   here   today   that   President   Roosevelt   is  consider- 
ing a  trip  to  the  Philippines  this  fall  or  next  winter. 


No  matter  how  much  we  may  disapprove  of  the  objectives  of  the  Filipinos  or  dislike  the 
methods  adopted  by  them  to  attain  their  ends,  the  fact  remains  that  their  tactics  seem  to  gain 
some  ground.     The  above  quoted   Associated   Press  dispatch  is  a  straw  in  the  wind. 

The  plan  of  having  suave  Orientals  travel  around  the  United  States  presenting  specious 
arguments  to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  plan  of  having  professional  publicity  agents  in 
New^  York  bring  about  the  publication  of  the  pictures  of  impressive  looking  Philippine  industrial- 
ists in  the  United  States  press,  to  all  of  which  we  called  attention  in  recent  issues  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin,  is  undoubtedly  aiding  the  campaign  of  the  Filipinos  to  eventually  eat  their  independence 
cake  and  have  it  too.  That  would  be  a  serious  state  of  affairs  for  a  lot  of  people  in  the  United 
States. 

If  President  Roosevelt  is  induced  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  the  task  of  the  Filipinos 
will  be  more  than  half  accomplished.  No  high  United  States  official  has  ever  visited  one  of  our 
insular  relatives  w^ithout  coming  back  persuaded  that  our  stingy  family  is  not  allowing  poor 
cousin-in-law^  Aguinaldo  Iglesias  Quezon  Batista  enough  pocket  money.  The  Filipinos  are  w^ell 
aware  that  no  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  gone  abroad  without  giving  something 
away.  President  Woodrow^  Wilson  did  all  the  spade  w^ork  for  giving  away  ten  billion  dollars 
w^hen  he  w^ent  to  Europe  in  1919  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  officially  gave  aw^ay  the 
last  shreds  and  fragments  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  when  he  w^ent  to  Buenos  Aires  a  few  months 
ago,  although  you  did  not  see  much  about  that  in  the  newspapers. 

What  has  become  of  the  w^ise  old  maxim,  observed  from  George  Washington  to  William  H. 
Taft,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  during  his  term  of  office,  should  not  absent  him- 
self from  his  country?     Apparently  it  is  dead  but  it  ought  to  be  resurrected. 

That  there  are  economic  as  w^ell  as  political  questions  cooking  in  the  Philippine  pot  may  be 
taken  for  granted  and  their  exact  nature  may  not  come  to  light  until  it  is  too  late  for  any 
opposition  to  be  effective. 
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The  Hearings  at  Washington 

{By   C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  Hearings  on  the  Jones  Bill  H.  R.  5326,  which 
presents  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  Sugar 
Act,  have  extended  well  beyond  a  week  instead  of 
the  few  days  at  first  expected.  The  general  attitude 
was  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  a  Sugar  Act,  al- 
though each  interested  group  had  some  amendments 
to  propose. 

In  the  case  of  Louisiana  the  presentation  was 
centered  on  the  proposition  that  unless  Louisiana  is 
given  an  adequate  basic  quota,  the  benefits  intended 
by  the  Bill  would  only  apply  in  a  restricted  or  par- 
tial sense  to  the  Louisiana  grower.  Therefore,  Louis- 
iana asked  for  unrestricted  production  by  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ample  continental  quota  whereby  all  States 
of  the  Union  would  have  the  same  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing without  reductions.  Naturally  it  was  shown 
how  far  reaching  the  effect  of  the  basic  quota  is, 
involving  as  it  does  not  only  the  question  of  produc- 
tion and  free  marketing  but  also  the  individual  allot- 
ment to  growers  and  the  amount  of  the  benefit  pay- 
ments to  be  made  available. 

While  all  of  the  testimony  offered  at  the  LIcaring 
is  of  interest,  wc  will  confine  this  discussion  to  the 
witnesses  on  behalf  of  Louisiana. 

Congressman  Robert  L.  Mouton  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict requested  the  Committee  to  accept  the  Mouton 
Bill  (H.  R.  .52,31),  which  carries  the  same  provisions 
as  the  Overton  Bill  (S.  1428).  He  urged  them  par- 
ticularly to  give  their  most  generous  consideration  to 


the  quota  provisions  of  his  Bill,  which  provide  a  con- 
tinental quota  representative  of  actual  production 
and  available  sugars  each  year  until  such  time  as  the 
continental  quota  should  reach  one-third  of  the  total 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Obviously 
as  the  consumption  would  increase  the  participation 
of  continental  producers  would  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion. He  demonstrated  to  the  Committee  that  these 
continental  quota  provisions  would  place  all  growers 
in  the  United  States  on  an  equal  basis,  so  that  any 
deficits  in  one  or  more  States  would  inure  immedi- 
ately to  the  benefit  of  the  other  States,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  reallocation  based  upon  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  and  requiring  the  formal  issue  of 
Regulations. 

Congressman  Rene  DeRouen  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, speaking  as  the  Dean  of  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  Congress,  asked  for  the  cooperation  of  his 
fellow  members  of  Congress  in  solving  this  agricul- 
tural problem  so  important  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  -^ 
as  a  whole.  He  approached  the  subject  with  an  ex-  ^ 
pression  of  confidence  that  Chairman  Marvin  Jones 
and  the  Members  of  his  Committee  would  recognize 
the  necessity  for  a  revision  in  the  quota  status  of 
Louisiana  and  also  see  the  merit  of  the  petition  of  the 
Louisiana  growers  to  be  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  sugar  program  as  would  be  given  to 
the  beet  growers  of  the  United  States. 

Congressman  DeRouen  particularly  requested  the 
Committee  to  give  serious  consideration  to  amend- 
ments which  would  either  bring  to  Louisiana  the 
advantages  of  a  continental  quota  or  which  would 
provide  such  a  quota  as  to  be  in  effect  the  same  as 
a  continental  quota.  With  the  purpose  of  showing 
a  willingness  to  work  with  the  Committee  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  practical  solution  of  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  any  sugar  program,  Congress- 
man DeRouen  proposed  that  the  continental  quota 
should  be  placed  at  2,050,000  short  tons  raw  value,  m 
of  which  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  would  ^ 
receive  a  basic  minimum  of  500,000  short  tons,  raw 
value.  As  a  part  of  his  proposal  the  Congressman 
suggested  that  the  continental  area  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  45%  of  any  increase  in  consumption, 
instead  of  30%  as  provided  in  the  Bill.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  fixing  of  an  inflexible  quota  for  the 
Philippine  Islands,  had  eliminated  the  Filipinos  from 
participating  in  any  increase  in  consumption.  Under 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act  the  Philippines  participation 
in  increased  consumption  amounted  to  approximately 
15%;  therefore.  Congressman  DeRouen  proposed  that 
this  15%  be  added  to  the  30%  and  the  continental 
area  given  the  entire  45%.  He  further  suggested 
that  the  basic  consumption  figure  upon  which  this 
45%  would  apply  should  be  6,452,000  tons,  the  same 
basic  consumption  figure  as  appears  in  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  full  benefits  of 
the  quota  increase  would  be  guaranteed  to  the  grow- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  right  to  participate  in  any 
deficit  of  other  sections  of  the  continental  area,  the 
Congressman  suggested  that  individual  allotments  to 
growers  or  to  farms  shall  be  in  terms  of  acreage. 
In  this  manner  the  full  advantage  of  the  new  varieties 
of  cane  with  proper  cultivation  and  agricultural 
methods  would  flow  to  the  grower,  so  that  he  would 
be  paid  upon  his  total  production  from  his  base  acre- 
age, regardless  of  how  high  the  yield  of  cane  might 
be.     It  should  be  stated  that  it  has  been  informally 
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declared  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  allotments  in  terms  of  acreage  to 
Louisiana  growers,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  proposed  is  permanent  legislation,  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  have  the  intention  written  into  the  law. 

Other  amendments  in  the  same  connection  would 
direct  the  Secretary  to  base  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  required  from  such  area,  upon 
the  basic  quota,  the  increase  in  consumption,  the 
deficits  of  other  areas,  and  the  normal  inventory  of 
carryover  from  year  to  year.  Again  it  was  informally 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  so  to 
administer  the  Act  but  the  amendments  were  con- 
sidered necessary  in  view  of  the  experience  of  Louis- 
iana growers  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  when 
they  were  penalized  for  growing  sugarcane  even 
though  the  sugar  made  from  that  sugarcane  was  later 
authorized  to  be  marketed  under  the  Louisiana  quota. 
In  addition,  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  growers  are 
7  given  allotments  which  do  not  anticipate  apparent 
increases  in  consumption  or  deficits,  then  the  right 
to  supply  sugar  to  make  up  these  increases  and  defi- 
cits would  not  be  of  practical  advantage,  unless  the 
growers  were  permitted  to  produce  and  market  sugar 
profitably  through  benefits  payable  on  what  might 
be  termed  the  final  sugar-marketing  quota. 

In  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the  Overton- 
Mouton  Bill,  Congressman  DeRouen  also  suggested 
that  the  Jones  Bill  should  be  amended  so  that  every 
grower  would  be  given  the  right  to  produce  "a  mini- 
mum necessary  for  a  profitable  operation,  consistent 
with  good  farming  practices  in  the  experience  of  the 
farming  community."  Such  an  amendment  would 
give  definite  meaning  to  the  provision  of  the  Jones 
Bill  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  "protect  the 
interests  of  both  new  and  small  producers." 

A  surprise  witness  was  Congressman  Allen  Tread- 
way  of  Massachusetts,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  his 
^  constituents  in  New  England  who  sell  machinery  and 
other  supplies  to  the  domestic  sugar  industry  and 
particularly  to  Louisiana.  He  asked  that  the  Louis- 
iana industry  be  permitted  to  expand  in  order  that 
the  purchasing  power  may  be  Increased  and  the  ben- 
efits extended  even  into  New  England. 

Mr.  Chester  Gray,  Washington  Representative  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  resolutions  of  his 
Federation  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  which 
proclaimed  the  policy  of  unrestricted  production  in 
the  United  States  of  any  product  of  which  there  is  no 
exportable  surplus.  Mr.  Gray  emphasized  the  need 
of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  Federal  policy 
to  the  growers  in  Louisiana,  who,  he  declared  should 
be  unrestricted  as  to  production.  When  asked  from 
what  source  the  additional  sugar  might  be  had,  Mr. 
Gray  readily  stated  that  if  any  increase  in  the  United 
States  quotas  are  needed  they  should  be  taken  from 
the  quotas  of  joreign  countries.  Speaking  as  he  does 
for  the  largest  national  farm  organization,  Mr.  Gray's 
testimony  was  very  effective  and  seemed  to  impress 
the  Committee  with  the  broad  principles  at  stake. 
Mr.  Gray  explained  that  it  is  his  understanding  that 
the  beet  growers  are  amply  provided  for  under  the 
quotas  and  for  this  reason  he  was  speaking  chiefly 
of  the  Louisiana  situation  which  seems  to  require 
greatest  attention.  Mr.  Gray  also  made  other  recom- 
mendations such  as  placing  quotas  on  the  importa- 
tions of  blackstrap  molasses  and  making  these  im- 
portations subject  to  the  tax  the  same  as  other  sugars. 


He  specifically  stated  that  if  any  exemptions  as  to 
quota  or  tax  are  to  be  made  they  should  be  made 
only  on  domestic  production. 

The  official  witness  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  representing  the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana 
was  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  Vice-President  of  the  League. 
All  who  know  Mr.  Giles  can  readily  appreciate  how 
his  personality  and  persuasiveness  were  well  received 
by  the  Committee  and  how  effective  a  witness  he 
proved  to  be.  Since  Mr.  Giles  was  speaking  for  the 
whole  industry  it  appears  to  us  appropriate  that  ex- 
cerpts from  his  main  testimony  as  well  as  from  the 
questioning  against  which  he  held  his  own  so  success- 
fully, should  be  reproduced  hereinbelow  for  the  in- 
formation of  our  members. 

Statement  of  Mr.  W.   F.  Giles,  Vice-President, 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 

(Made    before    the    Sub-Committee    considering    the    Jones 

Bill    (Sugar    Act    of    1937)    in    Washington 

on   March   18th,    1937) 

Mr.  Giles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee: My  name  is  W.  F.  Giles,  of  Adeline,  Louisiana. 
I  represent  the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana.  My  under- 
standing of  this  hearing  is  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  if  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  bill;  and 
Louisiana  appreciates  the  opportunity  of  cooperating  in 
the  spirit  of  the  bill.  Louisiana  is,  as  you  know,  the 
oldest  sugar-producing  State  in  the  Union,  supplying  the 
American  market.  At  one  time  Louisiana  supplied  one- 
half  of  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.   Cummings.      Do  you  have   an   entirely   new    bill? 

Mr.  Giles.  I  am  only  going  to  ask  one  amendment  to 
the  Jones  Bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  change 
it  at  all;  I  am  only  going  to  ask  that  one  amendment 
be  made.  We  are  asking  for  adequate  quotas  for  Louis- 
iana, which  is  absolutely  essential,  otherwise  we  get  only 
partial  benefit.  Louisiana's  production  record  shows  two 
years  in  which  over  400,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
were  produced.  Louisiana's  quota  is  based  on  a  period 
of  extremely  low  production  resulting  from  mosaic  dis- 
ease; consequently,  we  do  not  get  a  proper  quota.  Under 
the  Jones  bill  Louisiana  is  to  get  a  quota  which  I  esti- 
mate at  310,000  tons.  We  have  360,000  tons,  but  part  of  it 
goes  to  Florida,  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  differ- 
ence will  be.  Louisiana's  actual  production  in  1935,  was 
333,000  tons,  and  the  actual  production  in  1936  was  383,000 
tons,  and  planting  of  growing  cane  now  being  cultivated 
to  produce  at  least  425,000  tons.  The  basic  quota  is  fun-, 
damentally  necessary  to  get  benefits,  so  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  basic  quota  is  inadequate,  Louisiana  growers 
are  deprived  of  benefits,  which  means  they  do  not  receive 
equal  treatment   with   beet   growers. 

Mr.  Cummings.  About  how  many  acres  would  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Giles.  I  will  give  you  those  figures  a  little  later, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Giles.  In  view  of  the  deficit  of  beet  sugar,  Louis- 
iana should  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  a  transfer 
of  this  deficit,  but  one  of  the  requirements  for  benefit 
payments  is  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater  than 
the  grower's  proportionate  share  of  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  required  to  fill  the  quota.  We  can  see 
that,  very  liberally  construed,  the  Secretary^  could,  for  this 
year,  grant  Louisiana  the  full  benefits,  but  when  the  beet 
deficit  is  made  up,  as  it  surely  will  be,  then  Louisiana  will 
be  back  to  its  basic  quota  which  is  entirely  inadequate. 

We  favor  a  continental  quota  by  which  any  State  in  the 
United  States  would  be  permitted  to  make  up  the  deficit 
of  the  other  States  as  long  as  the  total  continental  quota 
was  not  exceeded.  This  would  put  all  States  on  an  equal 
basis,  as  it  should  be.  We  really  prefer  the  Mouton  bill, 
as  regards  the-  question  of  quotas. 

The  philosophy  of  the  bill  is  that  the  tax  collected  on 
sugar  should  be  returned  to  the  grower  whose  cane  or 
beets  produce  the  sugar.  There  should  be  no  situation, 
where  a  tax  is  collected  on  Louisiana  sugar  and  the  benefit 
payments  are  withheld  from  the  producer  whose  cane  pays 
a  tax. 

Under  the  Jones'  bill  all  areas  are  definitely  limited  in 
their  production  excepting  Cuba.     Benefit  payments  to  con- 
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tinental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  based 
upon  production  not  in  excess  of  the  quota.  The  Filipinos 
are  given  a  fixed  quota  which  can  not  be  increased.  The 
Cubans  are  given  the  right  of  participating  in  increased 
consumption  and  in  the  deficit  of  any  producing  area,  plus 
the  advantage  of  selling  sugar  on  the  world  market.  The, 
facts  are  that  Cuba  produces  greatly  in  excess  of  its  United 
States  import  quota.  If  the  Cuban  quota  is  not  increased, 
the  Cubans  sell  their  sugar  on  the  world  market,  but  no 
matter  how  great  the  increase  of  consumption  or  how  great 
the  deficit  of  any  area,  Cuba  always  has  available  sugar  to 
supply  under  an  increased  quota.  Should  there  be  an 
enormous  deficit  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  in  any  area, 
no  producing  area  under  the  Jones  bill  would  be  able  to 
furnish  any  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  to  make  up  the 
deficit,  excepting  Cuba.  Cuba  would  merely  retire  from 
the  world  market  and  send  her  sugar  into  the  United  States 
where  she  enjoys  a  preferential  of  97-1/2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  probably  would  get  a  very  fancy  price. 

It  is  correct  to  state  that  when  Louisiana  is  restricted  in 
its  quota  to  the  extent  of  its  present  production  or  plant- 
ings, American  citizens  are  being  deprived  of  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  American  market  in  order  that  foreign 
sugar  may  come  in  and  enjoy  that  market. 

Under  a  quota  system  efficiently  administered,  Louisiana 
growers  would  be  better  off  without  benefit  payments  and 
without  any  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Cummings.  Would  you  mind  repeating  that  last 
statement? 

Mr.  Giles.  Certainly.  Under  a  quota  system  efficiently 
administered,  Louisiana  growers  would  be  better  off  with- 
out benefit  payments  and  without  any  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Cummings.  You  think,  as  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  Louisiana  would  be  better  off  without  any  sugar 
legislation? 

Mr.  Giles.     No. 

Mr.  Cummings.     You  would  prefer  no  legislation? 

Mr.  Giles.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  Under  the  quota 
system  we  would  be  better  off;  the  same  quota  system  that 
existed  during  the  year  1936;  we  were  better  off  in  1936 
than  we  were  in  1935. 

Mr.   Cummings.      All  right. 

Mr.  Giles.  We  are  not  making  a  fight  for  that,  because 
we  understand  the  beet  areas  have  a  different  situation 
entirely  and  the  present  bill  covers  their  needs.  Conse- 
quently we  are  not  making  a  fight  on  it,  but  Louisiana 
would  like  a  quota  without  benefit  payments  or  tax. 
Under  the  contract  of  sale  of  the  cane  to  the  processors 
we  are  taken  care  of  and  get  a  fair  price,  and  this  contract 
was  written  by  a  representative  of  the  growers,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  processors  and  a  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration. That  was  for  the  1935  crop,  and  it  worked 
out  so  well  we  adopted  the  same  contract  for  the  year  1936. 
The  crop  season  of  1936  was  profitable  and  satisfactory, 
when  there  was  a  quota  system,  but  no  benefit  payments  or 
taxes.  Of  course,  if  the  price  of  sugar  is  to  be  reduced  in 
the  amount  of  the  tax  imposed,  and  if  Louisiana  were  given 
an  adequate  quota  by  which  it  could  market  and  be  paid 
upon  all  of  the  sugar  it  produces,  then  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  the  program  offered  by  the  Jones  bill.  But 
as  long  as  the  Louisiana  quota  is  grossly  inadequate,  Louis- 
iana would  be  better  off  without  benefit  payments  or  taxes. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  want  the  quota  system  without  tax? 
That  is,  you  would  be  willing  to  take  the  quota  that  you 
will  get,  with  the  tax,  but  would  prefer  that  quota  without 
the  tax? 

Mr.  Giles.  If  the  quota  system  was  administered  so 
that  we  would  get  a  fair  price  for  sugar  Louisiana  would 
be  better  off  this  year,  undoubtedly  better  off,  without  the 
tax  or  the  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Cummings.  Let  me  see  if  I  get  your  thought.  I 
that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  you  people  grew  a  larger 
amount  of  sugar  than  your  quota?  You  mean  you  would 
make  more  money  without  this  tax  than  with  it.  But 
this  bill  is  not  designed  in  that  way;  the  bill  is  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  sugar  industry,  including  the 
growers. 

Mr.  Giles.     Well,  I  am  one  of  those  growers. 

Mr.  Cummings.     So  am  I. 

Mr.  Giles.  I  have  absolutely  no  factory  affiliations  at  all; 
and  I  grow  cane  and  sell  it  to  the  factories  by  the  ton,  and 
I  ni'cept  that  as  my  jjosition,  along  with  ten  or  twelve 
thousand   other  growers  in   tlie   district. 

Mr.  CiinimiiiRS.      You  grow  it  but  do  not  process  it. 

Mr.  Giles.     I  grow  it  but  do  not  process  it. 

We  produced  in  1936-1937,  383,000  tons  of  cane  and  Florida 


will  produce  about  60,000  tons,  a  total  of  443,000  tons 
against  the  proposed  quota  of  360,000  tons.  We  have  al- 
ready planted  and  are  now  cultivating  in  Louisiana  suffi- 
cient cane  to  produce,  conservatively  estimated,  425,000 
tons,  possibly  450,000  tons.     I  understood — and  if  this  state-  j 

ment  is  not  correct,  I  would  like  to  be  corrected,  but  this  j 

is  my  understanding,  that  the  Hawaiian  and  Puerto  Rican         J 
representatives    stated    that   these    areas    are    close    to    peak         ^ 
production.      Now,   as  I  say,   that  may  not  be  correct,  but 
that   was  my   undersanding   of   their  statement;    that   they 
are  close   to  peak   production.      Cuba  has  no  limit   on  pro- 
duction and   beet   areas   have   not   reached   their  quotas   for 
three   years,    therefore    the   continental   cane    areas    are    the 
only  ones   materially   restricted   under   the   Jones   bill.      Re- 
gardless of  whether  Louisiana  is  given  an  additional  quota 
or  not,   at  least  425,000  tons   will  be   grown  and   marketed 
from    the    crop    of    1937-1938,    yet    the    Jones    bill    provides 
possible  allotment  to  Louisiana  of  310,000  tons.     And  I  will 
say  in  reference  to  the  425,000  or  possibly  450,000  tons,  that 
all  of  us  have  already  planted  our  crop,  and  while  some  of         J 
us  would  doubtless  plow  up  some  of  it,  the  bulk  of  us  have         ^ 
cane    in    excess    of   their   quota   under   the    present   bill    and 
would  probably  just  take  their  chance.  ' 

If  this  were  not  a  permanent  bill,  if  this  were  only  for  ^ 
one  year,  or  two  years  or  three  years,  or  even  four,  it  would  ^ 
be  different,  but  we  are  looking  on  this  as  a  permanent 
bill,  permanent  legislation.  This  year  the  administration  in 
working  out  the  soil  conservation  program  used  the  old 
Jones-Costigan  quota  system,  and  to  show  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  our  quotas,  the  beet  people  will  be  paid  12-1/2 
cents  per  100  pounds  under  the  soil  conservation  act  while 
Louisiana  will  only  be  paid  7-1/2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
due  to  Louisiana's  payments  being  based  on  the  quotas 
fixed  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  Thus  the  benefit  under 
the  conservation  quotas,  and  our  benefit  payments  would 
be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  this  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and 
I  do  not  ask  it  expecting  any  one  to  answer  it,  but  you 
may  have  it  in  mind:  Do  you  object  to  Louisiana  being 
put  on  the  same  basis  as  Colorado  or  Michigan  or  Iowa 
or  any  other  State?      That  is  all.     That  is  all  we  ask  for. 

Mr.  Treadway's  statement  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Louisiana  is  now  buying  heavily  of  Kansas  and, 
Missouri  mules  at  peak  prices.  I  know  that  is  true  because 
I  bought  some  of  them.  When  I  say  peak  prices,  I  am  not 
complaining   because    Kansas   farmers   are   able   to   sell  their  1 

mules  at  what  I  hope  is  a  profitable  figure.     But  I  do  em-       ^ 
phasize   the   fact   that    Louisiana   was    able    to    grow    a   full       m 
crop    of    cane    after    the    Supreme    Court    invalidated    the       ^ 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  otherwise  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  have  bought  those  mules.     And  in  addition  to 
the  mules  from   Kansas  and  sugar  machinery   from   Massa- 
chusetts,   we    buy    steel    from     Pennsylvania,    plows    from 
Illinois    and    Georgia,    pumps    from    New    Jersey,    tractors 
from    other    States    and    scales    from    Vermont,    as    well    a^ 
many  other  articles  from  other  States,  including  pork  from 
the  corn  belt. 

The  Resettlement  Administration  has  placed  many  for- 
mer cane  growers  on  farms — they  began  last  year — and 
while  I  have  no  exact  figures,  their  production  next  year 
will  be  considerable.  Very  properly,  I  feel  the  bill  provides 
for  quotas  to  new  farmers  and  small  farmers  are  allowed 
sufficient  production  to  give  them  a  living  income.  These 
two  items  will  probably  take  up  a  large  part  of  the  addi- 
tional quota  that  has  been  allotted  to  Louisiana,  leaving 
the  old  growers  who  maintained  the  industry  during  the 
period  of  depression  practically  where  they  stood  under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act.  In  other  words,  people  who  had  been 
growing  cane  all  along,  all  of  their  lives,  are  going  to  be 
placed  back  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  growers  are  going  to  take  the  greater  part  of 
the  increase  that  we  are  now  getting.  The  ruling  by  the 
Department  giving  small  growers  the  right  to  produce  and 
market  up  to  100  tons  increased  output  materially.  That 
was  under  the  old  Jones-Costigan  act. 

We  are  faced  with  this  strange  situation.  One  branch 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  working  hard  to  de- 
velop better  varieties  of  cane  that  will  produce  more  ton- 
nage and  more  sugar,  while  another  branch  is  discouraging 
the  growth  of  these  canes  after  they  are  developed.  In  this 
connection,  I  will  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is 
making  a  swell  job  in  furnishing  us  superior  varieties  of 
cane;  that  is,  we  are  growing  cane  now  that  will  produce 
far  in  excess  of  our  brightest  expectations,  but  the  Sugar 
vSection  is  not  allowing  us  to  enjoy  this  development  to  the 
fullest   extent   because   they   are   restricting   our  production 
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in  order  that  Cuba  may  profit  thereby.  I  should  say 
rather  that  the  Sugar  Section  is  discouraging  the  increase. 
Louisiana  planted  in  1935,  246,000  acres.  This  was  increased 
in  1936  twelve  per  cent,  and  approximately  the  same  per- 
centage in  1937  which  is  close  to  the   1911   acreage,   310,000. 

There  are  several  clauses  in  the  bill  that  we  feel  might  be 
improved  on,  as  well  as  a  number  of  amendments  proposed 
by  the  beet  growers  which  have  merit,  but  really  we  can 
not  be  interested  in  any  of  these,  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
bill,  unless  we  get  an  adequate  quota.  In  other  words,  we 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  the  beet  people  and  support 
anything  they  propose  as  long  as  we  are  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  enjoy,  and  to  which  we  are  both  entitled. 

Every  serious  problem  that  has  confronted  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  in  the  past  several  years  and  the  sugar 
section  in  its  administration  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in 
Louisiana,  could  be  traced  eventually  to  the  fact  that 
Louisiana  does  not  have  an  adequate  quota.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  fact.  I  am  on  the  Grower-Processor  Committee 
that  writes  and  administers  cane  contracts  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  county  control  committee,  in  St.  Mary  Parish, 
herefore,  I  am  familiar  with  many  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered in  administering  the  Jones-Costigan  bill.  The  vSecre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  an  increase  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  for  the  continental  cane  area,  for  which 
we  are  thankful,  but  we  think  that  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  have  sufficient  quota.  Therefore,  we 
are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  situation. 
Our  only  difference  is  that  we  need  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  additional  for  Florida  and  Louisiana  to  take  care 
of  our  present  production  and  plantings.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  offered  us  one  hundred  thousand.  I  have 
shown  that  Louisiana  needs  a  great  deal  more  than  has 
been  offered  in  order  to  completely  remove  the  objections. 
Therefore,  our  difference  with  the  Sugar  Section  is  only  one 
of  degree  and  by  giving  us  an  adequate  quota  there  would 
be  no  violation  of  any  principle  or  administrative  policy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  said  before,  I  understood  the  Puerto  Rican  and 
Hawaiian  representatives  to  say  that  they  had  about  reached 
peak  production.  The  continental  beet  areas  have  not 
reached  their  quota  during  the  past  three  years.  Cuba  has 
unrestricted  production.  While  her  sales  to  the  United 
States  are  limited,  she  can  grow  any  quantity  and  sell  the 
balance  on  the  world  market.  Therefore,  apparently  the 
continental  cane  area  is  the  only  territory  materially  re- 
stricted in  its  production.  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  con- 
tinental areas  are  restricted  under  this  act  in  their  produc- 
ton,  this  being  limited  to  the  quantity  they  are  allowed  to 
sell.  Therefore,  in  the  event  of  a  major  disaster,  Cuba 
would  be  the  only  country  in  a  position  to  supply  the  defi- 
cit and  enjoy  what  would  probably  be  a  very  profitable 
market. 

Mr.  Cummings.  Now  just  one  question.  I  understand 
that  you  would  rather  have  no  benefit  payments  in  the 
growing  of  the  400,000  tons  of  sugar  than  to  be  limited  to 
220.000  tons  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Giles.     Yes,  and  no  tax. 

Mr.  Cummings.  Now  that  means  that  you  would  lose 
over  $3,000,000  in  benefit  payments;  that  means  that  the 
180,000  tons  you  would  grow  (the  difference  between  the 
400,000  and  the  220,000)  would  cost  you  $16.70  a  ton  for 
the  privilege  of  growing  that  180,000.  There  seems  to  be 
something  screwy  about  those  figures  somewhere. 

Mr.  Giles.  The  difference  is  this;  we  not  only  get  the 
benefit  payments  but  we  would  pay  in  taxes  slightly  more 
than  we  get  back  from  benefit  payments.  You  must  keep 
that  in   mind,   that   under  the   Louisiana  contract — 

Mr.  Cummings.     I  was  speaking  of  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Giles.      Yes. 

Mr.  Cummings.  And  I  was  figuring  the  benefit  pay- 
ments. You  get  $15  a  ton  of  sugar  in  benefit  payments; 
Now  suppose  you  were  to  grow  a  little  more  than  400,000 
tons  and  not  get  the  benefit  payments  from  growing  220,000 
you  would  lose,  as  I  figure  it,  around  $3,000,000  in  benefit 
payments  for  the  privilege  of  growing  180,000  additional 
tons  of  sugar,  which  would  be  about  $16,70  a  ton. 

Mr.  Giles.  Yes;  but  we  would  have  to  pay  that  amount 
in  taxes.  As  it  works  out,  Louisiana  would  simply  get 
back  what  we  pay  in  taxes.  There  is  no  advantage  in  pay- 
ing the  tax  to  the  Government  and  then  the  Government 
paying  it  back  in  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Cummings.  Those  payments  go  to  make  up  the 
losses,  don't  they? 

Mr.   Giles.      They  will  not  if  we   are   taxed.      If  we    are 
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taxed  and  there  are  no  payments  then  that  would  be  another 
story. 

Mr.  Cummings.     You  get  $15  in  payments,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Giles.  Yes;  but  we  are  paying  a  little  more  than 
$15.     Now  the  point  that  I  am  making — 

Mr.  Cummings  (interposing).  It  is  your  theory  then, 
is  it,  that  the  benefit  payments  are  not  going  to  do  you 
any  good? 

Mr.  Giles.  They  are  not  if  we  have  to  pay  the  taxes 
before  we  get  the  benefits. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  going  to  pay  the  taxes  we  want  to 
have  the  benefits,  but  my  statement  was  that  we  would 
be  better  off  without  the  tax  and  the  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Hope.  It  is  your  theory  that  the  quota  system 
would  be  better  off  without  the  tax  and  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Giles.  That  is  correct;  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind, 
so  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned,  if  it  were  worked  out  and 
we  had  no  surplus;  that  was  my  statement,  but  we  are 
not  complaining  about  that. 

Mr.  Coffee.  You  had  260,000  under  the  previous  quota 
and  you  are  going  to  have  360,000? 

Mr.  Giles.  Louisiana  would  not  have;  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  those  two  areas;  but  we  will  produce  about  430,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Of  course,  you  realize  that  the  quota  must 
be  maintained  in  order  to  maintain  stability;  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Giles.     Yes. 

Mr.  Coffee.  Would  you  advise  us  what  you  have  in  mind 
for  taking  care  of  that  quota?  If  you  increase  the  quota 
for  Louisiana  where  would  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Giles.  We  produced  last  year,  as  I  said,  more  than 
our  quota,  for  the  market  and  I  never  heard  much  about 
it;  I  do  not  know  where  it  came  from,  but  it  went  into 
consumption  and  was  consumed,  entered  the  channels  of 
trade,  and  nobody  complained.  I  never  heard  any  com- 
plaint from  anyone. 

Mr.  Coffee.  I  think  you  realize  that  came  about  be- 
cause the  sugar  beet  area,  due  to  the  drouth,  did  not  pro- 
duce their  quota.  They  did  not  produce  their  quota  and 
it  went  to  Louisiana  and  to  Florida. 

Mr.   Giles.     Yes. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  will  produce  420,000  tons  this  year 
under  the  theory  that  somebody  is  going  to  be  short,  and 
that  you  will  get  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Giles.  That  420,000  tons  was  planted  before  we 
knew  there  would  be  a  quota.  At  least,  at  that  time,  we 
did  not  know  there  would  be  a  continental  quota  after  the 
invalidation  of  the  act,  as  the  planting  of  the  cane  began 
in  the  fall,  for  the  1937  crop;  that  was  planted  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  1936  before  there  was  any  talk  of 
quotas;  and,  we  went  ahead  and  planted. 

Mr.  Hope.  You  planted  more  than  your  quota  last  year, 
too,  didn't  you,  when  you  were  under  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act? 

Mr.  Giles.  We  increased  it  a  little  there — most  of  the 
growers  did  not,  but  there  was  one  large  grower  in  the 
State,  that  I  imderstood  went  ahead;    he  had  a  very  small 


quota,  and  he  said,  "I  am  going  ahead,  and  I  am  going  to 
plant  my  cane  and  take  my  chances  on  the  market.  He 
guessed  right,  because  the  act  was  invalidated.  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  act  not 
been  invalidated.  That  is  the  situation.  But  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  the  growers  were  concerned  the  little  planters, 
last  year,   planted  their  acreage  quota  in  order  to  comply. 

Mr.  Biermann.  I  understood  Congressman  Mouton  to 
saj^  something  to  the  effect  that  if  Louisiana  were  to  get  a 
bigger  quota  they  would  be  able  to  buy  more  coal,  more 
steel,  and  more  Iowa  pork,  and  the  profits  would  be  dis- 
tributed  around  the  country. 

Mr.   Giles.      That  is   our  belief. 

Mr.  Biermann.  Would  that  apply  to  Florida  if  you  were 
to  increase   Florida's  quota? 

Mr.  Giles.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  Florida  if 
they  had  additional  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  Biermann.  The  same  thing  would  apply  to  Puerto 
Rico;  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  Hawaii,  and  generally, 
I  suppose,  it  means  that  if  you  have  more  money  you  are 
going  to  have  more  money  to  spend,  and  that  is  no  special 
argument,  is  it,  why  the  quota  for  Louisiana  should  be 
increased;  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  Florida, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Giles.  Yes.  But  it  would  not  apply  to  Cuba.  We 
say  that  Cuba  has  a  preferential  right;  given  a  preference; 
while  they  are  given  a  preference  they  do  not  buy  as  much 
pork,  for  instance,  as  is  bought  by  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Biermann.     But  they  buy  Iowa  pork. 

Mr.  Giles.  Yes,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  Louisiana 
buys  it.     Our  negroes  are  pork  eaters. 

Mr.  Biermann.  I  think  j'ou  are  mistaken  about  that; 
I  think  if  you  will  look  up  the  statistics  you  will  find  that 
Cuba  buys  much  more  pork  than  Louisiana  does. 

Mr.  Giles.  I  feel  I  would  be  safe  in  saying  that  Louisiana 
does  buy  much  more  than  Puerto  Rico;  we  have  in 
Louisiana  many  negroes,  and  they  are  great  consumers  of 
pork;  they  are  great  eaters  of  the  salt  shoulders,  greater 
than   any   other  section  of  the  United   States. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  If  you  assume  that  there  would  be  no 
calamity  anywhere,  and  no  drouth,  and  assume  that  all  the 
sugar-producing  areas  have  normal  crops,  and  assume  fur- 
ther that  I  want  to  give  Florida  the  additional  quota,  ac- 
cording to  your  argument  then  where  would  I  subtract  that 
additional  quota;  from  what  area  would  it  come?  You 
would  like  to  get  more  production  of  cane  sugar;  Louisiana 
is  asking  for  a  greater  quota,  and  where  would  it  have 
to  take  that  additional  quota  from;  would  it  be  from  Cuba, 
assuming  the  Secretary  does  make  a  good  estimate  of  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.    Giles.      Well,    for   the    present,    talking    of    the    beet 
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people,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances,  and  I  believe 
the  beet  people  will  not  grow  their  full  quota  this  year  or 
next.  Then  with  the  increased  consumption  in  the  amount 
of— 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  (Interposing)  Well,  we  are  speaking  of 
permanent  legislation.  What  reason,  then,  have  you  for 
thinking  that  you  can  expect  that  the  beet  people  will  not 
raise  their  quota  which  the  Secretary  would  give  them  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Giles.  Well,  I  formed  the  impression  from  talking 
with  different  people  from  the  beet  growing  areas,  those 
who  are  farming,  that  they  do  not  expect  to  raise  their 
quota,  either  this  year  or  the  next. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Well,  the  time  will  come  when  they  do 
grow  their  quota  assuming  that  the  Secretary  does  not 
make  any  bad  guesses,  and  inasmuch  as  he  comes  from 
Iowa  I  must  assume  that;  then  the  cane  sugar  area  would 
have  to  be  reduced  somewhere  in  order  to  give  Louisiana 
some  more  cane  sugar,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Giles.     Yes. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  In  other  words,  you  have  your  eyes 
cocked  on  Cuba;  is  that  the  place  where  the  cane  sugar  area 
is  going  to  have  to  be  reduced?     Is  that  your  thought? 

Mr.  Giles.  No,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  increase  in  consumption  wiU  take  care  of  it 
without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  That  would  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  estimate  of  the  Secretary.  Suppose  he  allots  the  in- 
crease in  consumption;  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

Mr.  Giles.  But,  the  beet  area  has  a  fixed  quota  of 
1.550,000. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  You  want  to  assume  that;  that  is  what 
I  am  asking  you,  please.  Now  of  course,  probably  I  should 
not  assume  any  such  thing;  probably  I  am  wrong  in  asking 
you  to  assume  the  thing  that  the  bill  does  assume,  or  that 
it  is  based  on  a  good  assumption,  but  the  latest  assump- 
tion was  that  the  beet  people  would  raise  the  full  amount 
of  their  quota  and  Louisiana  does  know  what  the  other 
countries  are  doing.  Now  I  have  assumed  that  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar,  the  amount  that  is  needed,  is  properly 
figured  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Now  would  you 
answer  the  question  with  regard  to  the  amount  that  is 
named  in  this   bill,   whether  the   quota  is   correct?      There 


would  be  no  other  place  to  take  it  from,  would  there,  except 
Cuba;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Giles.     As  I  understand  the  bill — 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  bill;  I  am 
talking  about  my  assumption.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  sugar.  I  know  I  eat  it  three  times  a  day;  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  eat  my  fill  of  three  times  a  day,  and  I  am 
simply  asking  you  to  make  the  assumption  as  I  have  stated 
it,  aiid  tell  me  about  where  you  are  going  to  make  up  this 
deficit,  to  get  this  increased  quota;  from  what  cane  sugar 
area  are  you  going  to  get  it  for  Louisiana? 

Mr.  Giles.     Well,  as  I  stated^ 

Mr.  Gilchrist.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Strange  Case  Of  The  Sugar  Exchanges 


The  question  is  frequently  pi-opounded  to  us  why  are  there  two  Sugar  Exchanges  in  New 
Orleans.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  one  would  be  enough.  The  subject 
seems  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant   some   study  and  discussion. 

The  two  institutions  involved  are  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  and  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange.  The  President  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  is  Mr.  George 
L.  Billeaud,  a  leading  Louisiana  sugar  producer  w^hose  factory  is  in  Lafayette  Parish,  and  the 
President  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  is  Mr.  E.  J.  Garland,  who  is  Secretary  of 
the  Delgado-Albania  Plantation  Commission  of  the  New  Orleans  Municipal  Government.  They 
are  both  men  of  much  more  than  average  intelligence. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  membership  of  each  institution  and  it  is  through  an  analy- 
sis of  these  membership  lists  that  somie  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  anomalous  situation 
that  has  produced  two  Exchanges  in  an  environment  where  one  would  certainly  suffice  to  per- 
form all  the  necessary  functions  of  such  an  establishment.  These  functions  are  very  necessary, 
but  their  nature  is  such  that  any  duplication  of  them  interferes  with  their  usefulness.  Their  scope 
is  well  understood  and  a  Sugar  Exchange  must  perform  them  if  it  is  to  actually  be  what  it  pur- 
ports to  be. 

There  are  some  firms  or  individuals  in  the  sugar  business,  fortunately  not  more  than  two  or 
three,  w^ho  are  evidently  trying  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  two  exchanges  by  belonging  to 
both.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an  adjective  to  use  in  describing  this  attitude.  They  are 
doing  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  a  distinct  disservice. 

We  find  that  the  membership  lists  of  the  two  Exchanges  are  numerically  about  equal,  each 
having  between  90  and  100  members,  but  a  certain  percentage  of  these  members  are  w^hat  w^e 
shall  call  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  nondescripts.  We  use  this  term,  without  intending  any  dis- 
paragement, to  designate  the  members  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  pro- 
duction, sale  or  purchase  of  sugar,  molasses  or  syrup,  and  whose  identification  with  a  Sugar 
Exchange  has  been  brought  about  by  some  incentive  that  is  outside  of  our  knowledge.  That 
they  contribute  anything  to  the  establishment  of  correct  and  demonstrable  quotations  or  to  the 
sum  of  the  generally  recognized  functions  of  a  Sugar  Exchange,  is  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  the  percentage  of  this  element  in 
the  membership  rises  to  the  extraordinary  total  of  60%  of  the  whole,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  it  is  30%.  The  most  plausible  explanation  of  this  state 
of  affairs  is  that  both  Exchanges  have  been  compelled  to  accept,  or  even  perhaps  solicit,  such 
extraneous  elements,  to  gain  sufficient  revenue  to  support  themselves  separately,  whereas  it  would 
not  be  necessary,  or  would  be  necessary  only  to  a  limited  extent,  if  only  one  institution  had  to 
be  maintained. 

We  now  proceed  to  further  analysis  of  the  membership  lists,  in  an  effort  to  find  some  clue 
to   the   extraordinary    situation    that    has,    for    some   two  years,   resulted    in   the  existence   of   two 
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Exchanges.  The  most  conspictsous  feati're  that 
attracts  attention  (after  the  remarkable  one  of 
a  Sugar  Exchange  predominantly  composed  of 
people  who  are  not  in  the  sugar  business) 
is  that  the  people  who  are  actiially  in  the 
sugar  business,  in  one  way  or  another,  and 
w^ho  comprise  about  40%  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  &  Rice  Exchange  member.ship  arad  about 
709?  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
membership,  are  split  up  largely  on  the  line  of 
whether  they  are  producers  of  sugar,  or  the 
representatives  of  producers  of  simar,  or 
whether  they  are  buyers  of  sugar  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  buyers  of  sugar. 

We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
there  are  57  producers  of  sugar  and  selling 
agents  of  producers  of  sugar  w^hile  in  the 
Louisiana  Sujrar  and  Rice  Exchange  there  are 
only  20  members  in  that  class.  Per  contra  the 
buyers  of  sugar  in  the  membership  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  outnum- 
ber the  buyers  of  sugar  in  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association  almost  two  to  one.  Is  it 
possible  that  w^e  are  unearthing  here  a  casus 
belli?  If  so,  it  is  one  that  should  not  be  tol- 
erated.    It  is  too  malodorous. 

Insofar  as  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
concerned,  the  chief  interest  the  producers  of 
sugar  and  the  chief  interest  the  grow^ers  of 
cane  (w^hose  crops  are  sold  at  figure  based 
on  the  price  of  sugar)  have  in  a  Sugar  Ex- 
change is  as  a  fountain  head  of  correct,  re- 
liable, official'  price  quotations.      It  is  of  course 


these  people  whom  The  Sugar  Bulletin  repre- 
sents— the  sugar  planters,  be  they  farmers  or 
factory  owners,  who,  after  all,  are  the  ones 
w^ho  support  on  their  shoulders  the  vkrhole 
structure  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  in 
all  its  ramifications.  They  w^ant,  and  are  en- 
titled to,  accurate  quotation  making  machinery 
and  no  aggregation  of  butchers  and  bakers 
and  candlestick  makers  can  give  it  to  them. 

A  quotation,  to  be  reliable,  pre-supposes  a 
complete  awareness  of  the  sales  made  and  the 
prices  received,  every  day  and  it  is  of  course 
essential  that  a  permanent  record  of  same  be 
kept.  Such  being  the  case  only  a  group  of 
men  w^ho  have  a  comprehensive  personal 
knowledge  of  what  sales  are  made  and  at  v/hat 
prices  can  make  an  authentic  quotation.  We 
cannot  state  it  as  a  certainty  but  w^e  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  more  than  80%  of  all  the 
Louisiana  sugar  and  about  90  ^r  of  all  the 
Louisiana  raw^  sugar  (on  which  the  price  of 
cane  is  based),  is  sold  by  or  through  the 
members  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Associa- 
tion and  is  therefore  reported  to  its  quotation 
committee.  If  that  be  so,  then  w^ere  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  that  quotation  committee,  and 
the  records  that  are  kept  of  its  findings,  there 
would  be  no  authentic  quotation  on  Louisiana 
raw  sugar  obtainable  and  that  would  be  just 
too  bad.  So  preponderant  are  the  sales 
through  the  members  of  the  Cane  Products 
Trade  Association  that  their  quotations  have 
never  been  disputed,  but  as  long  as  another 
Exchange  exists  a  conflicting  quotation  may 
come  out  of  it  resulting  in  deplorable  con- 
fusion. 

One  more  relevant  fact  and  w^e  shall  have 
completed  this  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
strange  case  of  the  Sugar  Exchanges.  Away 
back  in  1904,  when  the  Public  Belt  Railroad 
Commission  was  organized,  the  law  creating 
it  specified  that  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice 
Exchange,  then  resplendent  in  all  its  glory, 
should  have  the  right  to  name  tw^o  members 
of  the  Commission.  This  right  still  adheres, 
although  the  resplendence  and  the  glory  have 
departed,  and  human  nature  being  w^hat  it  is 
such  appointments  please  and  gratify  men  of 
certain  temperaments.  It  is  a  harmless  vanity 
but  if  a  selfish  determination  to  enjoy  it  con- 
tributes to  the  perpetuation  of  a  superfluity  of 
Sugar  Exchanges  it  should  be  swept  aside  in 
the  interest  of  the  sugar  industry  at  large. 

That  is  all.  We  do  not  undertake  now^,  in 
this  article,  to  suggest  w^ays  and  means  of  cor- 
recting the  situation.  These  may,  and  we  hope 
will,  be  off^ered  from  more  resourceful  minds. 
We  have  attempted  merely  to  publicly  dissect 
and  ventilate  an  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs  and  throw^  as  much  light  on  it  as  pos- 
sible. The  remedy  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  interests  are  most  vitally  affected, 
the  sugar,  molasses  and  syrup  producers  them- 
selves. 

In  any  event  the  type  of  service  that  is  being 
contributed  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation must  be  carried  on  by  somebody.  It  is 
imperative  that  it  should  be,  else  market  facts, 
including  the  price  of  cane,  w^ill  be  something 
that  is  left  to  the  fortune-tellers. 
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Disease  Resistance  And  New  Seedling  Selection  In 
1936  At  The  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field 
Station,  Houma,  La. 

By  E.   V.  Abbott,  R.  D.  Rands,  and  E.  M.  Summers,  Divisio7i   of   Sugar  Plant   Investigations,   Bureau    of 

Plant  Industry,   United  States  Department  of  Agricxdture} 


The  principal  objectives  of  the  disease-testing  and 
primary  seedling-selection  program  at  the  Houma  sta- 
tion were  discussed  in  The  Sugar  Bidletin  a  year 
ago.^  During  1936  both  general  and  specific  objec- 
tives have  remained  the  same  as  outlined  in  that  ar- 
ticle, with  particular  attention  focused  on  two  of 
them,  namely,  the  urgent  necessity  of  discovering  a 
vigorous,  mosaic-resistant  substitute  for  Co.  281  and 
the  desirability  of  finding  more  suitable  disease-resis- 
tant, early-maturing  varieties  adapted  to  heavy  and 
mixed  soils. 

The  comparatively  low  yields  obtained  with  Co.  281 
because  of  mosaic,  its  relatively  low  vigor,  and  sus- 
ceptibility to  root  rot,  and  the  large  acreage  that  must 
be  devoted  to  it  for  windrowing  purposes  are  sufli- 
cient  to  counteract  much  of  the  gain  from  superior 
but  nonwindrowing  varieties  on  the  remaining  acre- 
age. While  great  benefits  from  mosaic  roguing  and 
seed  selection  of  Co.  281  are  already  being  realized 
on  several  of  the  larger  places,  replacement  by  a 
resistant  cane  possessing  greater  vigor  would  greatly 
increase  the  general  level  of  production. 

For  the  large  areas  of  mixed  and  heavy  soils  Co. 
290  and  C.P.  29/116,  in  spite  of  some  red-rot  dam- 
age, are  at  present  the  only  generally  satisfactory 
yielding  canes.  However,  late  maturity  and  harvest- 
ing increase  the  freezing  and  expensive  transportation 
hazards,  which  latter  are  now  being  mitigated  to 
some  extent  by  partial  substitution  by  C.  P.  28/11. 
This  variety  is  resistant  to  disease  and  early  matur- 
ing, but  unfortunately  is  seriously  damaged  by 
storms,  and  this  introduces  a  third  hazard.  The 
disappointing  sugar  yields  obtained  with  Co.  290 
and  C.  P,  29/116  last  fall  on  heavy  soils  in  many 
areas  have  served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  at 
least  supplementing  heavy  soil  plantings  of  these 
varieties  with  disease-resistant,  earlier-maturing  canes 
lacking  the  hazards  and  harvesting  disadvantages  of 
those  now  available. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems  by  the  discovery  of  better  crosses 
whTch  are  furnishing  larger  numbers  of  seedlings 
combining  resistance  to  both  mosaic  and  red  rot  with 
desirable  type  and  apparent  earliness.  Such  larger 
numbers,  particularly  in  the  1933  and  1934  series 
should  greatly  increase  the  chances  of  finding  varie- 
ties combining  also  high  yielding,  windrowing,  and 
other  indispensable  qualities  being  studied  by  spe- 
cialists on  these  subjects  at  the  various  stations.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  1936  disease  tests  and  primary 
seedling  selection  work  at  the  Houma  Station  is  pre- 
sented in  this  article. 


^The  writers  are  indebted  to  D.  D.  Sullivant  and  Mathias 
Stelly  for  most  of  the  chemical  work  referred  to  in  this  re- 
port and  to  Robert  Tippett  and  Arthur  Pellegrin  for  as- 
sistance in  red  rot  and  mosaic  inoculations. 

^Abbott,  E.  v..  Summers,  E.  M.,  and  Rands,  R.  D.  Dis- 
ease resistance  tests  and  seedling  selections  in  1935  at  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.  Sugar  Bulle- 
tin, V.  14,  No.  12,  pp.  3-7,  March  15,  1936. 


OUTLINE  OF  WORK  AND   GENERAL  RESULTS 

The  seedling  testing  program,  as  reorganized  In 
1935  and  outlined  in  last  year's  report,  has  been 
continued  this  year  with  some  modification  to  acom- 
modate  larger  numbers  of  seedlings.  Under  this  pro- 
gram the  pathologists  are  officially  responsible  for 
all  new  seedlings  received  from  the  cane  breeder  until 
the  primary  (or  pathology)  selections  are  deter- 
mined, assigned  C.  P.  numbers,  and  the  available 
seed  distributed. 

During  1936  this  program  included  the  study  of 
7,574  seedlings  in  the  field,  of  which  4,119  were  arti- 
ficially inoculated  with  mosaic,  998  with  the  red-rot 
fungus  (laboratory  method),  and  2,318  were  ana- 
lyzed (from  a  10-stalk  sample)  for  Brix  and  sucrose. 
Many  of  these  disease  tests  and  chemical  analyses 
were  made  for  comparison  of  crosses,  and  these  data 
were  communicated  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Sartoris,  the  cane 
breeder.  He  is,  therefore,  able  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  those  crosses  which  give  the  largest  num- 
bers of  seedlings  combining  disease  resistance  and 
early  maturity  with  the  other  indispensable  qualities 
for  which  he  is  breeding. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  tests  and  appearance  of 
the  seedlings  in  the  field,  117  new  C.  P.  numbers  (35 
from  the  '33  series  and  82  from  the  '34  series)  were 
assigned  by  Dr.  Sartoris  in  1936.  Seed  cane  of  these 
varieties  was  distributed  to  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station  and  to  agronomists  at  sugarcane  field  sta- 
tions conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  As 
explained  later,  many  additional  numbers  from  the 
'34  series  could  have  been  assigned  but  there  was  In- 
sufficient seed  for  distribution.  They  were,  therefore. 
Increased  at  Houma  for  distributing  In  1937.  Since 
many  of  the  primary  selections  of  1936  and  pre- 
vious years  are  unfortunately  more  or  less  susceptible 
toward  one  or  more  diseases,  continued  pathological 
study  must  be  given  them  and  more  accurate  deter- 
mination of  their  particular  degree  of  susceptibility 
determined  while  they  are  under  test  by  the  agrono- 
mists. 

Three  categories  of  selections  are  referred  to  In  this 
report.  "Field"  selections  are  those  chosen  by  the 
pathologists  from  the  original  nursery  on  the  basis 
of  freedom  from  mosaic  and  other  leaf  diseases,  vigor, 
erectness,  stalk  size,  ease  of  shucking  and  general  ap- 
pearance desired  in  a  commercial  cane.  "Primary" 
(or  pathology)  selections  are  those  chosen  from  the 
field  selections  following  a  red-rot  test  and  sucrose 
analysis.  These  are  assigned  C.  P.  numbers  and 
the  available  seed  turned  over  to  agronomists  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Houma,  Canal  Point,  and  the  sirup- 
cane  stations.  "Agronomic  selections"  are  made  by 
these  Investigators  at  the  various  stations  from  the 
increase  plantings  and  the  best  seedlings  are  even- 
tually sent  to  test  fields  on  cooperating  plantations 
for  more  critical  study  of  commercial  adaptability. 
Thus,  if  an  otherwise  valuable  seedling  shows  some 
susceptibility  to  disease,  It  is  followed  through  all 
these  later  stages  of  testing  to  learn  how  much  of  a 
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hazard  this  particular  weakness  may  be  when  and  if 
it  is  released. 

DISEASE  REACTION  OF  AGRONOMIC  SELECTIONS 
C.  P.  1929  Series 

Five  unreleased  seedlings  of  this  series  (C.  P. 
29/94,  99,  103,  120,  and  137)  have  been  subjected  to 
additional  pathological  tests  and  observed  for  dis- 
ease occurrence  in  tests  of  other  investigators  at  the 
station  or  in  test  fields.  The  following  summary 
supplements  the  data  presented  in  last  year's  report. 

C.  P.  29/94  and  29/120  have  the  best  pathological 
record  of  these  five.  They  are  classed  as  commer- 
cially resistant  to  red  rot  and  thus  far  have  not  shown 
mosaic  at  the  Houma  station. 

C.  P.  29/99  was  shown  in  field  trials  to  be  much 
more  resistant  to  mosaic  than  Co.  281,  only  occasional 
stools   having  contracted  the  disease  during  the    1936 
epidemic,  with  some  indication  of  late  summer  recov- 
ery  of   plants    infected   in   the   spring.      This    seedling 
has  repeatedly  proven  very  susceptible  to  red  rot  by 
the  laboratory  method  of  testing.     In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  weakness  will  prove  a  serious  han- 
dicap   in    the    field,    several    plantings    were    made    in 
various   parts   of  the   sugar  belt   in   the   fall  of    1936. 
Preliminary  examinations  of  some  of  this  seed  cane  in 
the  spring  of  1937  have  not  revealed  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive   red-rot    injury    to    warrant    condemning    the 
variety  on  this  basis.     Although  the  disease   spreads 
quite  rapidly  through  the  stalk  once  it  gains  entrance 
through  borer  holes  or  from  the  cut  ends,  the  variety 
apparently  resists  infection  through  the  root  buds.     It 
was  susceptibility  to  this  type  of  infection  that  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  disastrous  stand  failures  of 
P.O.J.  213;  therefore,  C.P.  29/99  can  hardly  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  with  P.O.J.  213.      It  is   rather 
difficult  to  judge  red  rot  performance  this  year,  how- 
ever, because  injury  to  seed  cane  by  this  disease  is 
always    light    during    a    mild    winter    like    the    past 
one.     Nevertheless,   the   P.O.J.   213    planted   adjacent 
to    the    C.P.    29/99    in    the    tests    mentioned    showed 
severe  injury  from  red  rot  and  germination  was  con- 
siderably   reduced.       Past    experience    with    class    4 
(very  susceptible)    red  rot  canes,  however,  on  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  cumulative  effect  of  the  disease  or 
a  multiplication  of  strains  of  the  red  rot  fungus  spe- 
cially adapted  to  them,  indicates  that  eventually  con- 
siderable losses  from  red  rot  will  be  suffered  by  them. 
C.P.  29/103  and  C.P.  29/137  have  reasonably  satis- 
factory pathological  records.     They  are  rated  in  class 
3    to  red   rot    (comparable   with    Co.    290)    and   have 
thus  far  remained  free  of  mosaic  at  the  Houma  sta- 
tion. 

None  of  the  above-mentioned  seedlings  equals  Co. 
290,  C.P.  29/116,  and  29/142  in  vigor  of  growth  and 
resistance  to  root  rot  essential  for  use  in  heavy  soils. 
Nevertheless,    they    show    greater    adaptability    than 

Co.  281. 

C.  P.  1931  Series 
Practically  all  of  the  advanced  selections  in  this 
series  arc  low  in  resistance  to  one  or  other  of  the 
major  diseases.  Most  of  them  have  been  rated  in 
Class  3  (susceptible)  to  red  rot  and  Nos._  31/114, 
160,  and  296  show  a  high  percentage  of  mosaic.  C.P. 
31/551  and  561  have  remained  free  from  mosaic 
and  are  apparently  well  adapted  to  black  lands. 
Should  they  prove  earlier  maturing  and  satisfactory 
in  yield,  they  might  become  potential  competitors  of 
Co.  290  on  such  areas.  However,  their  red  rot  re- 
sistance is  no  greater  than  this  variety. 


C.  P.  1932  Series 
In  this  series  the  agronomic  selections  are  generally 
much  more  resistant  than  any  of  the  earlier  seedling 
progenies.  Out  of  19  selections  studied  through  second 
stubble,  only  two  (C.P.  32/202  and  209)  showed 
a  high  percentage  of  mosaic,  18  were  rated  commer- 
cially resistant  to  red  rot  and  three  numbers  (C.P. 
32/124,  126,  and  146)  combined  high  resistance  to 
the  two  diseases.  At  the  Houma  station,  these  three 
have  proved  inferior  to  C.P.  807  in  stubbling  quali- 
ties on  heavy  soils  which  indicated  lack  of  high 
adaptability  for  such  planting.  C.P.  32/206,  324, 
336,  339,  and  348  also  combined  freedom  from 
mosaic  with  commercial  resistance  to  red  rot  and  ap- 
peared more  resistant  than  the  above  three  to  un- 
favorable factors  associated  with  heavy  soils. 

C.  P.   1933  Series 

A  total  of  293  selections  from  this  series,  including 
205  distributed  from  Houma  in  1935,  have  remained  ^ 
under  pathological  study.  Out  of  the  44  numbers  re-  v 
planted  by  the  agronomists,  21  were  free  from  mosaic 
and  commercially  resistant  to  red  rot,  eieht  of  these 
proving  highly  resistant.  C.P.  33/224,  372,  394,  397, 
420,  445,  and  472  showed  also  evidence  of  adapta- 
bility to  heavy  soils. 

C.P.  33/224,  228,  and  229  are  resistant  varieties 
now  established  at  the  test  fields.  In  addition  to  C.P. 
33/121,  243,  and  253,  which  latter  are  unfortunately 
more  or  less  susceptible.  The  33/121  has  shown  50 
percent  mosaic  at  the  Houma  Station,  but  the  be- 
havior of  the  disease  in  nursery  plots  suggests  that 
possible  extensive  recovery  may  occur  under  condi- 
tions of  low  secondary  spread.  It  Is  resistant  to  red 
rot.  C.P.  33/243  has  not  contracted  mosaic  but  has 
proven  very  susceptible  to  red  rot,  while  C.P.  33/253 
is  commercially  resistant  to  red  rot  but  has  de- 
veloped a  severe  type  of  mosaic.  Since  these  two 
varieties  have  been  comparable  with  C.P.  28/19  In  ^ 
sucrose  in  small-scale  comparisons,  further  studies  are  l' 
being  made  of  their  pathological  weaknesses. 

NEW  PRIMARY  SELECTIONS 
C.  P.  1933  Series 
As  already  mentioned,  35  new  C.P.  numbers  were 
assigned  in  1936  to  additional  selections  from  first 
stubbles  of  complete  progeny  nurseries  of  this  series. 
The  numbers  include  C.P.  33/483  through  33/517. 
Due  to  immature  Florida  seed  cane  or  other  causes, 
these  seedlings  were  evidently  slower  In  starting  and 
were  not  detected  as  promising  enough  for  selection 
as  plant-cane  In  1935.  Seventeen  of  the  35  proved 
in  preliminary  tests  to  be  resistant  to  mosaic  and 
commercially  resistant  to  red  rot. 

C.  P.  1934  Series  Seedlings  Potted   at  Houma 

The  large-scale  experiment  In  growing  and  testing 
the  first  stools  of  new  seedlings  at  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion, which  was  made  possible  through  financial  aid 
provided  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  was 
discussed  In  The  Sugar  Bulletin  last  year.  It  Is  now 
possible  to  make  a  preliminary  report  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  selections  made  from  these  seedlings. 

A  total  of  4,463  seedlings,  or  92  percent  of  the 
plant-cane  numbers  from  17  crosses,  survived  as  first 
stubble,  each  seedling  being  represented  by  the  single 
original  stool.  In  the  fall  of  1935,  658  field  selections 
were  made  from  the  plant  cane,  of  which  319  were 
increased  following  prcliminar}'  pathological  and  hand 
refractometer  tests   (by  George  Arceneaux). 

It  was  recognized  at  the  time  of  selection  In  1935 
that   many   additional   promising  numbers   would   ap- 
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pear  in  the  stubbles  in  1936.  This  proved  to  be  true 
and  a  very  liberal  field  selection  was  made  in  Sep- 
tember. 943  numbers,  or  21  percent  of  the  entire 
progenies,  were  selected  and  analyzed  for  sucrose  dur- 
ing the  second  week  in  October.  454  of  these  were 
numbers  selected  in  1935,  and  489  were  new  selec- 
tions in  1936.  Out  of  the  latter  group,  237  were 
chosen  showing  a  satisfactory  analysis  and  freedom 
from,  or  no  marked  stunting  by,  mosaic.  They  were 
replanted  in  mixed  land  in  November  and  will  be 
candidates  for  C.P.  numbers  in   1937. 

C.P.  numbers  (34/1  to  34/33)  were  assigned  in 
November  1936  to  33  of  the  319  seedlings  which  had 
been  increased  in  the  fall  of  1935.  From  preliminary 
tests,  20  of  the  33  numbers  remained  free  from  mosaic 
and  commercially  resistant  to  red  rot  and  four  of 
these  20  combined  such  resistance  with  early  maturity 
(as  judged  by  a  single  10-stalk  sample),  being  equal 
^  or  superior  to  C.P.  28/19  in  sucrose  as  plant  cane 
/  on  mixed  land  early  in  November.  Three  others  that 
were  as  high  in  sucrose  as  C.P.  28/19  had  a  less  sat- 
isfactory pathological  record.  These  seedlings  have 
not  yet  been  tested  on  heavy  soil.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  at  least  four  disease-resistant,  early-ma- 
turing varieties  (the  commercial  adaptabilities  of 
which  remain  to  be  determined)  were  obtained  from 
this  lot  of  seedlings,  which  were  saved  through  the 
aid  granted  by  the  League  (and  it  is  possible  that 
others  may  still  be  added  to  the  list),  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear too  optimistic  to  predict  that  this  investment  will 
be  returned  many  fold  in  benefits  to  the  industry. 

1934   Series   Canal  Point   Selections   Planted   at  Houma  in 
the  Fall  of  1935 

Except  for  complete  progenies,  these  seedlings  rep- 
resent the  first  consignment  to  Houma  under  the 
modified  program  whereby  less  severe  eliminations 
are  made  at  Canal  Point  and  assignment  of  C.P. 
,  numbers  following  disease  and  chemical  tests  Is  later 
/  done  at  Houma.  Unfortunately,  due  to  shortage  of 
light  land  at  the  Station,  these  seedlings,  totaling 
3,022,  were  planted  in  heavy  clay  under  extremely 
adverse  conditions  with  the  result  that  only  478  ger- 
minated in  the  spring  of  1936  and  survived.  The 
situation  became  known  in  time  to  save  some  of 
the  numbers  (mostly  from  previously  untested  cross- 
es) at  Canal  Point,  and  798  such  replacements  were 
received  and  planted  in  light  soil  in  October,  1936. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  field  selections  were 
made  from  the  surviving  seedlings,  and  after  patho- 
logical and  chemical  tests,  C.  P.  numbers  (34^34  to 
34/82)  were  assigned  to  49  of  them.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  49  remained  free  from  mosaic  and  were  rated 
commercially  resistant  to  red  rot.  Several  of  these 
27  are  very  promising  as  judged  by  the  preliminary 
data  available,  apparently  combining  great  vigor  in 
heavy  soil,  freedom  from  mosaic,  and  a  fair  degree 
of  red  rot  resistance  with  comparatively  high  sucrose 
content.  Five  of  the  group,  rated  as  Class  2  canes 
pathologically,  were  equal  to  or  approached  C.P. 
28/19  in  sucrose. 

SEEDLING  FAMILY  TESTS 
In  last  year's  report,  comparisons  were  presented  of 
several  of  the  outstanding  crosses  in  the  1931  to  1934 
series  with  respect  to  percentage  of  mosaic  and  field 
selections.  It  is  now  possible  to  present  more  com- 
plete data  on  the  1933  and  1934  series. 

Studies  were  concluded  during  1936  on  14  complete 
progenies  of  the  '33  series  representing  a  total  of  ap- 


proximately 3,000  seedlings  planted  in  light  soil  in 
the  fall  of  1934.  Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  data 
from  10  of  the  crosses  furnishing  selections.  Crosses 
B,  D,  M,  and  T  were  outstanding  in  the  number  of 
primary  selections,  B  being  most  promising  m  com- 
bining fairly  high  average  sucrose  with  high  percent- 
ages of  field  selections  resistant  to  both  mosaic  and 
red  rot.  However,  a  good  many  of  the  seedlings  are 
poor  in  cane  type.  Cross  T  also  gave  many  selec- 
tions resistant  to  red  rot,  but  unfortunately  a  higher 
percentage  of  seedlings  with  mosaic  (51  percent). 
In  D  and  M  the  situation  was  reversed — high  resist- 
ance to  mosaic  and  only  about  a  third  of  the  selec- 
tions commercially  resistant  to  red  rot.  The  number 
of  seedlings  for  reliable  judgment  of  the  crosses  is 
probably  inadequate  in  all  but  the  last  combination. 
Nevertheless,  the  data  show  important  indications  as 
to  the  relative  value  of  these  crosses. 

Table  1. — Comparison  of  10  seedling  families   of  '33  series 

in  susceptibilty  to  mosaic  and  red  rot  and 

percentage  of  primary  selections 
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57 
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32 
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F 

P.O.J.  2725  X  Co.  214 
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21 

23 
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21 

14 

5 
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G 

C.P.  31/117  X  C.P.  28/100 
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93 
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27 

44 

11 
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T 
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In  table  2  the  mosaic  and  selection  data  are  sum- 
marized for  17  crosses  of  the  '34  series  (grown  from 
original  stools  at  Houma).  Final  judgment  of  the 
value  of  a  cross  is  usually  based  on  the  number  of 
primary  selections  (i.  e.,  those  assigned  C.P.  num- 
bers) rather  than  field  selections,  which  have  not  been 
reduced  in  number  by  red  rot  tests,  but  in  the  present 
series  only  about  one-half  of  the  field  selections  thus 
far  have  been  worked  over  for  primary  selection 
purposes.  However,  all  field  selections  were  analyzed 
as  first  stubble,  so  that  a  preliminary  evaluation  of 
the  crosses  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  field  selec- 
tions and  the  number  increased  following  a  chemical 
analysis  should  be  of  interest. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  field  selections  com- 
bining satisfactory  resistance  to  mosaic  and  leaf  dis- 
eases with  desirable  field  characters,  such  as  vigor, 
erectness,  size  of  stalk,  and  ease  of  shucking,  the 
following  three  crosses  were  outstanding  among  the 
16  progenies  for  which  100  or  more  seedlings  were 
available  for  study:  Cross  40,  of  which  50.5  percent 
of  the  seedlings  were  selected;  Cross  73,  with  45.2 
percent,  and  Cross  80,  with  41  percent.  Cross  73 
was  particularly  outstanding  in  vigor,  but  the  num- 
ber of  selections  was  reduced  because  of  the  tendency 
toward  excessive  lodging  of  the  stubbles. 
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California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  ^"-ancisco,  California 


FOR  SALE 

15  TWO  MULE  MOLINES 

Price  $10.00  to  $25.00  each. 

Apply  W.  B.  Gibbens,  Manager, 
Georgia  Division,  South  Coast  Corporation, 

Mathews,   Louisiana 
Telephone  Lockport  50-J. 


Table   2. — Comparison   of   17   seedling   families    of   '34   series 
in  susceptibility  to  mosaic  and  percentage  of  selections 


Cross 


15-P 

17 

23 

25-P 

28-P 

30-P 

31-P 

33-P 

35-P 

36-P 

40 

46-P 

52 

63 

73 

77 


Parentage 


Co.  281  X  U.S.  1694 

C.P.  29/142  X  C.P.  1165... 
C.P.  32/189  XC.P.1165-._ 

Co.  281  X  P.O.J.  2878 

Co.  281  X  C.P.  1165 

P.O.J.  2221  X  U.S.  1694.- _ 
P.O.J.  2221  X  P.O.J.  234_.. 

Co.  290  X  Honey 

Co.  290  X  Red  X 

Co.  290  X  White  African.  __ 
C.P.  29/307  X  C.P.  29/252. 
P.O.J.  2725  X  C.P.  1165.- _ 

Co.  281  X  C.P.  29/138 

C.P.  27/139  X  C.P.  28/105- 
U.S.  1643  X  C.P.  29/284. -. 
C.P.  28/9  XUbaMarot.... 
C.P.  28/11  X  C.P.  27/38... 


TotaL-- 

Average. 


Seedlings  Surviv- 
ing as  first 
stubble 


Number 


677 

247 

263 

389 

434 

175 

130 

149 

125 

185 

105 

422 

405 

37 

379 

155 

186 


4,463 


Percent 

with 

mosaic 


22 
9 

55 

17 

15 

4 

6 

28 
43 
44 
36 
8 

30 
3 

41 
37 
22 


Percentage  of 

whole  progeny 

selected 


In  field 


22.4 
23.2 
21.5 
12.8 
19.2 
37.4 
29.1 
5.8 
10.9 
11.7 
50.5 
17.6 
15.4 
35.9 
45.2 
31.7 
41.0 


25.4 


After 
sucrose 
analysis 


15.9 

13.5 

8.8 

8.5 

14.3 

9.1 

13.1 

3.8 

6.3 

6.9 

23.4 

9.7 

10.5 

10.3 

24.6 

2.4 

31.5 


12.5 


When  analyzed  for  sucrose  (October  6-13,  1936), 
the  three  crosses  (Numbers  40,  73,  and  80)  giving 
the  highest  percentage  of  field  selections  ranked  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  ninth,  respectively,  in  average  analyses 
(sucrose  data  not  presented  in  table  2).  Cross  28-P, 
with  an  average  sucrose  analysis  of  9.38,  was  first  in 
earliness,  followed  in  order  bv  25-P,  with  8.83;  15-P, 
with  8.72;  52,  with  8.36;  and  46-P,  with  8.36.  The 
individual  seedling  with  the  highest  sucrose,  14.07  m 
October,  came  from  Cross  46-P.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  Co.  281  was  the  female  parent  in  four  of 
the  five  earliest-maturing  crosses. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  appear  the  per- 
centages of  seedlings  from  each  progeny  which  were 
increased  from  the  original  stools.  Cross  80,  C.P. 
28/11  X  C.P.  27/38  (the  former  a  seedling  of  Co. 
281  X  U.  S.  1694  and  the  latter  of  D-74  X  U.  S. 
1694),  ranked  first  in  percentage  of  seedlings  re- 
planted. The  seedlings  of  this  cross  are  predom- 
inantly of  the  C.P.  28/11  type  in  growth  characters, 
but  unfortunately,  not  as  early  maturing.  Cross  73, 
U.S.  1643  X  C.P.  29/284  (the  latter  a  seedling  of  Co. 
281  X  U.  S.  1694)  ranked  second.  This  cross  gave  a 
large  number  of  field  selections  of  rather  low  quality, 
the  average  analysis  of  7.46  placing  it  among  the 
greenest  of  the  crosses  analvzed. 

Cross  40,  C.P.  29/307  X' C.P.  29/252  (the  former 
a  seedling  of  Co.  281  X  P.O.J.  2878  and  the  latter 
carrying  blood  of  P.O.J.  2725,  Kassoer  and  U.S. 
1694),  ranked  third  with  23.4  percent  of  the  progeny 
being  replanted.  Represented  by  only  105  seedlings 
as  first  stubble,  this  cross  gave  a  high  percentage  of 
field  selections  which  proved  to  be  of  rather  low 
quality. 

Following  these  three  crosses,  of  which  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  seedlings  were 
replanted,  are  grouped  15-P,  with  15.9  percent  re- 
planted; 28-P,  with  14.3  percent;  and  17,  with  13.5 
percent.  Although  the  percentage  of  field  selections 
in  these  progenies  was  lower  than  in  the  three  pre- 
viously discussed,  the  high  quality  of  a  considerable 
number  of  individual  seedlings  indicated  that  they 
are  of  a  particular  value  in  breeding  for  early  ma- 
turity. 

Progeny    studies    like    the    above    have    been    con- 
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ducted  by  the  writers  during  tlie  past  three  years  on 
a  total  of  8,900  seedhngs  from  43  crosses.  The  re- 
sults show  that  at  least  10  of  these  crosses,  all  new 
combinations,  are  very  promising  for  furnishing  su- 
perior disease-resistant  varieties. 


The  Situation  In  Washington 

The  outstanding  occurrence  in  Washington 
during  the  past  few  days,  insofar  as  sugar  is 
concerned,  was  the  letter  of  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, in  which  the  Secretary  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subcommittee  a  revised 
sugar  bill  drawn  up  by  his  Department  in 
which  numerous  changes  from  the  Jones  Bill, 
inimical  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  are 
included.  As  this  is  w^ritten  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  con- 
sidering the  text  submitted  by  Secretary  Wal- 
lace and  has  given  out  no  information.  Our 
Washington  office,  under  the  circumstances, 
has  supplied  nothing  for  publication  in  this 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  the  situation  be- 
ing such  that  nothing  could  be  said  that  is  not 
merely  speculative. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  Sugar  Bill  is 
finally  enacted  into  law  it  will  be  found  that 
Louisiana  has  been  treated  fairly,  but  if  our 
Washington  office  refrains  from  comment  at 
this  time  we  must  respect  their  silence,  and 
emulate  it. 


"Resettlement"  Cane 


The  United  States  Government  is  very  actively 
engaged  in  rehabilitating  sugarcane  land  and  sugar- 
cane farmers  in  Louisiana  through  what  is  known  as 
the  Federal  Resettlement  Administration.  When  we 
remember — and  right  now  none  of  us  is  in  danger  of 
forgetting  it — that  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  recommending  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law 
that  will,  if  enacted,  curtail  sugar  production  in  Louis- 
iana something  like  30%,  it  seems  paradoxical  that 
the  Government  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  spend- 
ing, or  if  you  prefer,  lending,  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  back  into  cane  a  large 
acreage  of  land  and  a  large  number  of  people  not  now 
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in  that  business.  When  we  say  a  large  acreage  we 
speak  advisedly  for  the  so-called  "resettlement"  acre- 
age in  cane  at  the  present  time,  for  harvest  this 
coming  fall  and  winter,  is  no  less  than  15,110  acres 
or  say  5%  of  the  normal  Louisiana  cane  acreage,  and 
as  it  is  all  plant  cane  it  may  as  well  be  conceded  that 
it  will  produce  much  more  than  5%  of  the  sugar. 
The  Government  says,  in  effect,  "We  are  going  to 
make  you  produce  some  more,  but  we  will  not  let 
you  produce  as  much  as  you  now  do." 

Alice  would  find  a  new  Wonderland,  far  more  di- 
verting than  that  of  the  March  Hare,  the  Mad  Hatter, 
the  Duchess  and  the  Mock  Turtle  if  she  would  wan- 
der around  Washington.  The  "resettlement"  acre- 
age in  the  sugar  parishes  of  Louisiana,  now  planted 
in  cane,  is  as  follows: 

Parish  Acres 

Lafayette  250 

Ascension   610 

St.  James   1000 

St.  John   1000 

Avoyelles  500 

Assumption      \  1200 
Lafourche         j 

St.  Landry  100 

Rapides  100 

Iberia                )     12OO 

St.  Mary  j 

Iberville                      )  .T......  TStJ-Q^" 

West  Baton  Rouge   j 

Plaquemines     \  jcqq 

Jefferson  j 

St.   Bernard  500 

Pointe  Coupee  1000 

St.  Charles  1400 

St.  Martin   1000 

Terrebonne  1700 

Vermilion    550 

Total 15,110 


C.  C.  MATTINGLY 

DEALER  IN   MULES  OF  ALL  CLASSES 

(The  Mattingly  guarantee  has  been  good 

for  75  years.) 

Thibodaux,   La. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,  La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th  Floor 

Masonic  Temple  BIdg. 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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Petroleum  And  Its  Products 

CHALMETTE   PETROLEUM 
CORPOKATION 

American  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


■" 


STfiUFFER,  ESKLEMAN  £  CO.,  LTD, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  Moline 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 
203  Levert  Bldg.,  823  Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA  0618— RA  0619 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La- 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

cow  PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.        NEW  ORLEANS,  U- S.  A- 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201  Nola  Buildinf— 407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Piaxa  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit   Your   Offerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of  Pure  Food  Products 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


FULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW   ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA- 
Pipe,  Boiler  Tubes,  Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


=^ 
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CU       t;..        oUc^';^3 
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Hope  Nears  Its  Realization 

Everybody  engaged  in  sugarcane  growing  in  Louisiana  will  be  delighted  to  know  that  the 
following  item  is  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  that  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  is  now  coming  before  the  Senate: 

Sugar-plant  investigations:  For  sugar- plant  investigations,  including  studies  of 
diseases,  and  the  improvement  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar-beet  seed,  $428,700,  of  which 
$100,000  shall  be  immediately  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  sugarcane  station  at 
Houma,  Louisiana:  Provided,  that  not  to  exceed  $12,500  of  this  latter  amount  may  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  land;  Provided  further,  That  the  limitations  in  this  Act 
as  to  the  cost  of  farm  buildings  shall  not  apply  to  this  paragraph. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  already  arranged  for  the  purchase,  with  its  own 
funds,  of  twenty  acres  of  land  near  Houma  on  which  the  Government  Agricultural  Building 
above  referred  to  w^ill  be  located.  On  the  same  twenty  acres  the  League  will  itself  erect  out 
of  its  own  funds  an  additional  building  costing  about  $25,000,  which  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  gift,  when  completed.  All  this  points  to  a  fine,  modern, 
w^ell-equipped  Federal  agricultural  center  in  the  heart  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  district,  the  value 
of  which  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will  be  inestimable. 

It  is  considered  highly  improbable  that  any  hitch  will  develop  in  the  Senate,  or  with  the 
President,  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  $100,000  appropriation,  as  the  same  item  was 
in  last  year's  Appropriation  Bill  and  it  was  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and  President  Roose- 
velt at  that  time.  It  w^as  omitted  from  last  year's  Bill  at  the  last  moment  because  of  an  un- 
fortunate technicality  that  had  no  bearing  on  the  merit  of  the  legislation. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  indefatigable 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  better  accommodations  for  the  Federal  scientists  at  Houma.  The  build- 
ings erected  there  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  the  League,  and  which  served  as  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  developed,  have  proved  inadequate 
to  take  care  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  industry  that  is  indi- 
cated by  the  results  obtained  from  the  new  canes  introduced  through  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  and  through  w^hich  the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana 
is  scheduled  for  very  substantial  increase  unless  the  possibilities  not  only  opened  up,  but 
clearly  proven,  are  interfered  with  by  a  sugar  quota  that  will  put  a  check-rein  on  them.  That 
would  seem  to  be  an  economic  crime  from  the  Government's  own  standpoint  and  would  stul- 
tify the  Government's  ow^n  magnificent  scientific  accomplishments  through  its  ably  adminis- 
tered Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
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Report  from  Washington 

{By   C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  first  stage  in  the  legislative  journey  of  the 
Sugar  Bill  has  given  the  encouragement  that  the 
Sub-Committee  before  whom  the  hearings  were  held, 
have  recognized  at  least  in  substantial  part  the  merits 
of  the  case  for  Louisiana. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  their  recommendation  to  improve  the 
quota  status  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  But 
it  is  important  that  we  ourselves  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful of  two  facts:  first,  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  does  not  completely  take  care  of  all 
sugarcane  farmers  in  Louisiana;  and  second,  that  we 
still  have  before  us  the  major  engagements  of  secur- 
ing a  favorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  Bill,  to  be  followed  by  similar  ac- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Senate, 
with  probable  conferences  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers on  disagreeing  provisions,  and  finally  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.  Obviously,  we  are  not  "out 
of  the  woods"  with  respect  to  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
but  the  battle  is  before  us  with  prospects  of  inten- 
sive fighting. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  showing 
the  reasons  why  Louisiana  must  have  an  improved 
basic  sugar   quota: 

\.  Louisiana  production  in  1936  was  383,000  tons 
and  the  most  conservative  estimate  of  1937  growing 
crop  is  425,000  tons.     The  new  varieties  of  sugarcane 


furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  in- 
creasing progressively  the  per  acre  yield  of  sugar. 
The  original  Jones  Bill  provides  a  quota  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  of  360,000  tons,  which 
is  less  than  that  produced  in  1936  in  Louisiana  alone. 

2.  The  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1934  was  pitched 
on  a  consumption  market  in  the  L'nited  States  of 
6,452,000  tons.  Since  then  the  estimate  of  con- 
sumption requirements  has  increased  230,000  tons. 
For  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  effective 
his  intention  to  reduce  the  net  price  of  sugar  in  an 
amount  similar  to  the  proposed  tax  on  sugar,  he  will 
necessarily  have  to  increase  his  estimate  of  consump- 
tion requirements  immediately  after  Congress  passes 
the  Jones  Bill.  All  we  are  asking  is  an  in- 
crease in  basic  quota  of  140,000  tons  more  than  is 
provided  in  the  Jones  Bill,  now  under  consideration. 
Let  Congress  make  the  continental  cane  quota  500,- 
000  tons,  allowing  all  other  areas  to  keep  their  pres- 
ent quotas.  Giving  this  increase  to  Louisiana  and  ^ 
Florida  can  be  accomplished  without  disturbing  in  f^ 
any  sense  the  quota  of  the  beet  producing  States  or 
depriving  them  of  their  proportionate  share  of  in- 
creased consumption.  As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  as 
long  as  the  present  deficit  in  the  beet  producing  area 
continues,  this  improvement  in  the  quota  status  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  would  not  prevent  any  off- 
shore area  from  marketing  one  pound  of  quota  sugar, 
because  Louisiana  and  Florida  would  have  the  right 

to  furnish  the  entire  beet  deficit,  anyway.  But  by 
giving  to  the  continental  cane  area  a  basic  quota 
in  keeping  with  its  present  production,  the  uncer- 
tainties of  what  acreage  we  can  plant  from  year  to 
year  would  be  removed  and  the  Louisiana  grower 
would  be  allowed  "a  profitable  farming  operation" 
on  an  efficient  basis.  Some  Western  beet  States  are 
expanding  with  newly  constructed  plants  and  acre- 
age planted  to  beets  for  the  first  time:  Louisiana 
now  asks  to  be  allowed  to  operate  her  existing  plant 
capacity  and  to  restore  to  sugarcane  culture  acreage  / 
already  demonstrated  to  be  best  suited  to  that  cash  ^ 
crop.  Louisiana  is  not  asking  for  expansion,  but 
merely  to  get  back  to  the  normal  production,  which 
was  415,000  tons  30  years  ago. 

3.  There  is  some  misunderstanding  about  the 
importance  of  the  basic  quota  to  be  allotted  to  the 
continental  areas.  Section  301(c)  states  definitely 
that  no  grower  shall  receive  any  benefit  payment  at 
all  if  sugar  is  "marketed  (or  processed)"  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  in  an  amount  "in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  share  for  the  farm"  needed  "to  meet 
the  quota"  of  the  area. 

Now,  when  a  tax  is  imposed  on  sugar  and  the 
Secretary  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  proportionately 
"for  the  protection  of  the  consumer",  the  grower 
has  to  receive  a  benefit  pajmient,  otherwise  he  loses 
money  on  his  whole  crop. 

Thus,  the  Louisiana  grower  has  no  alternative  but 
to  reduce  his  production  to  his  "proportionate  share" 
of  the  quota.  The  Bill  presents  this  dilemma:  if 
the  grower  produces  more  than  his  "proportionate 
share",  he  gets  no  benefit  payments  at  all;  but  if 
he  is  unable  to  produce  more  than  his  basic  quota 
(because  he  cannot  produce  profitably  without  a 
benefit  payment,  as  long  as  there  is  a  tax)  then  he 
will  have  no  sugar  to  fill  the  area's  share  of  increased 
consumption  or  the  deficit  of  another   area. 

Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the  quota  of  the  con- 
tinental cane  area  must  be  increased,  since  the  grow- 
ing   crops    in     Louisiana     and     Florida    which     were 
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planted  months  ago  is  estimated  to  produce  in  1937 
between  460,000  and  500,000  tons.     The  final  figures 

W,     on  the  1936  crop  are  435,000  tons,  of  which  Louisiana 

B.     alone   produced   383,000   tons. 

W  There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  any  claim 
that  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  would  have 
unlimited  production  under  the  Jones  Bill,  because 
by    the    provisions    of    Section    209(b)     and    Section 

L^     301(c)    any   production   "in   excess   of   the   proportion- 

|f  ate  share  of  the  farm"  could  neither  be  "processed" 
nor  "marketed"  at  a  profit  within  the  law.  The 
basic   quota  essentially   determines   profitable   produc- 

P     tion,  whether  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  In  order  to  permit  the  thousands  of  small 
growers  in  Louisiana  to  become  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Bill,  it  is  necessary  to  give  each  one  the 
right  to  plant  a  fixed  acreage.  This  means  many 
new  growers  will  receive  allotments  and  all  small 
growers  will  be  brought  up  to  a   reasonable  acreage. 

^  We  cannot  do  a  complete  or  satisfactory  job,  unless 
P   Louisiana  has  an  adequate  basic  quota. 

5.  The  original  Jones-Costigan  quotas  still  are 
proportionately  sufficient  to  give  a  square  deal  to  all 
producing  areas,  excepting  Louisiana.  We  were  con- 
valescing from  plant  diseases  when  the  quotas  were 
set  in  1934.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's  sci- 
entists were  presenting  us  with  new  varieties  which 
in  1935  gave  Louisiana  an  increase  in  production  of 
20.5%  on  acreage  increased  only  12%.  Louisiana 
and  Florida  were  allowed  a  "final  quota"  in  1936 
of  392,000  tons,  but  our  growers  were  penalized  at 
$2.00  and  $3.00  per  ton  for  growing  the  cane  that 
produced  the  sugar  in  excess  of  220,200  tons.  We 
want  to  avoid  that  situation  in  new  legislation. 

The  original  Jones  Bill  partially  recognized  the 
merit  of  our  claim  when  it  fixed  the  continental  cane 
quota  at  360,000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  100,000 
tons;  our  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  Our  re- 
quest  is  for  an  adequate  basic  quota  which  can  be 
■  given  us  without  changing  bv  one  pound  the  relative 
marketing  advantages  of  the  other  areas,  for  at 
least  several  years.  We  believe  that  with  Roosevelt 
Recovery,  the  increase  in  consumption  will  keep  pace 
with  re-adjustments  in  continental  production  and 
actually  absorb  the  relatively  nominal  increase  needed 
to  provide  "equitable  treatment"  for  Louisiana. 

6.  The  Democratic  platform  adopted  in  1936 
states: 

"We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  agriculture  to  use 
all    available    means    to   raise   farm    income    toward 
its   pre-war  purchasing   power.      The   farmer   is   no 
longer  suffering  from  *  *  *  three-cent  sugar.  *  *  " 
"We   will   continue   a   fair-minded    administration 
of   agricultural    laws,   quick   to   recognize    and    meet 
iiezv   problems   and   conditions.   *   *   *   "   We   favor 
the  production  of  all  the  market  will  absorb,  both 
at   home   and   abroad,   plus    a    reserve   supply   suffi- 
cient to  insure  fair  prices  to  consumers.  *  *  *  " 
In    order   to   carry   out   these    platform    pledges    to 
the    sugarcane    growers    of    Louisiana,    it    is    essential 
that  they  be  given  an  adequate  basic  quota. 

The  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  has  also 
taken  the  position  that  the  refining  of  sugar  should 
be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  continental  United 
States.  To  this  end  they  have  recommended  that 
there  should  be  no  improvement  in  the  right  of  the 
domestic  islands  to  bring  in  refined  sugar,  and  that 
the  amount  of  refined  sugar  which  Cuba  is  permit- 
ted to  import  should  be  reduced. 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  article  the  full  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture  is  meeting  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee.  We  are 
therefore  constrained  to  limit  our  discussion  to  these 
recommendations. 

The  form  of  the  Bill  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  is  that  of  an  entirely  new  measure,  which 
contains  provisions  selected  from  the  original  Jones 
Bill  and  from  the  Administration  proposal  submitted 
by  Secretary  Wallace,  plus  several  new  ideas  devel- 
oped   by   the   Sub-Committee. 

There  have  been  few  changes  of  Importance  in  the 
definitions,  except  that  liquid  sugar  is  defined  to 
contain  8%  or  less  of  total  soluble  non-sugar  solids, 
and  sirup  of  cane  juice  produced  In  continental 
United  States  Is  specifically  excluded,  which  means 
that  neither  quotas  nor  the  tax  on  sugar  apply  against 
continental   cane   sirup. 

The  quota  set-up  is  a  new  development  arrived 
at  by  the  Sub-Committee.  First  when  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  are  6,528,000  short  tons  or  less, 
the  quotas  shall  be: 

Continental  beet  sugar  producing  areas 1,550,000 

Continental  cane   sugar  producing  area 440,647 

Philippine  Islands    (estimate  of  dutv  free 

quota)    ' 970,000 

The  remainder  shall  be  prorated  among  the  other 
areas   on  the   following  basis: 

Hawaii    25.94  per  centum 

Puerto    Rico    22.08     " 

Virgin    Islands    24     " 

Cuba   51.03     " 

Foreign  countries  other 

than    Cuba    71      " 

If  the  requirements  of  consumers  are  more  than 
6,528,000  short  tons,  such  Increase  shall  be  added  to 
the  above  quotas  on  the  following  basis: 

Continental     beet     41.75  per  centum 

Continental    cane    11.87     "         " 

Hawaii    24.93     " 

Puerto    Rico    21.22     " 

Virgin    Islands    23     " 

With  regard  to  deficits,  there  are  two  groupings. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  continental  area 
or  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands  will 
be  unable  to  market  its  quota,  he  shall  revise  the 
quotas  for  the  other  such  areas  by  pro-rating  on  the 
basis  of  the  percentages  for  Increased  consumption. 
Should  all  of  the  named  domestic  producing  areas 
be  unable  to  market  the  original  deficit,  the  balance 
shall  be  assigned  to  Cuba.  In  the  same  manner 
deficits  from  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands  or  any 
other  foreign  country  will  be  first  allotted  to  the 
named  domestic  producing  areas  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  to  the  other  foreign   areas. 

The  allotments  of  any  quota  or  proration  thereof 
shall  be  made  in  any  area  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion: (1)  the  sugar  processed  from  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  produced  by  the  growers  within  their  pro- 
portionate share;  (2)  the  past  marketings;  (3)  or  the 
ability  to  market  the  allotment  or  proration  of  such 
quota.  Such  allotments  or  proration  shall  be  subject 
to  public  hearings  and  provision  is  made  for  appeals 
therefrom   to   Federal   Courts. 

The   refined  sugar  quotas  are  set  as  follows: 

Hawaii    29,616 

Puerto   Rico    126.033 

Virgin    Islands   None 

Philippine     Islands    80,214 

Cuba  300,000 
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Although  all  liquid  sugar  is  to  be  charged  against 
the  quota  of  each  area  marketing  same,  the  follow- 
ing special  liquid  sugar  quotas  are  provided: 

Cuba 7,970,558    gallons 

Dominican    Republic    830,894 

Other  foreign  countries   ....  None 

The  conditional  payments  to  growers  are  based 
upon  five  requirements,  1.  no  child  labor;  2.  mini- 
mum wages  and  maximum  hours  for  all  laborers; 
3.  that  each  grower  shall  not  produce  more  than 
his  proportionate  share  of  su^^ar.  The  production  of 
sugarcane  is  not  controlled  but  the  delivery  of  sugar- 
cane for  making  sncjar  must  not  be  in  excess  of 
the  proportionate  share  for  the  farmer.  The  allot- 
ment for  each  farm  is  to  be  made  in  terms  of  plan- 
ted acreage  of  sugar  beets  or  in  terms  of  planted 
acreage,  weight  or  recoverable  sugar  content  of 
sugarcane.  It  is  the  announced  intention  of  the 
Sugar  Section  that  acreage  allotments  will  be  made  in 
Louisiana.  4.  That  the  producer  who  is  a  processor 
shall  pay  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  sugarcane.  5. 
That  the  farming  practices  shall  preserve  and  im- 
prove fertility  of  the  soil  and  prevent  soil  erosion, 
"such  practice  to  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable 
standards  of  the  farming  community  in  which  the 
farm   is   situated." 

The  requirements  with  respect  to  wage  rates  shall 
not  apply  to  work  performed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Act  and  the  allotment  of  the  proportionate 
share  for  each  farm  shall  not  apply  to  the  marketing 
of  the  first  crop  harvested  from  sugarcane  planted 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Deficiency  payments  are  authorized  for  crop  fail- 
ure and  for  partial  crop  damage  or  loss,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  failure,  damage  or  loss  in  the 
"local  producing  area,"  which  may  be  the  factory  dis- 
trict or  the  Parish  in  Louisiana. 

The  benefit  payments  remain  at  the  base  rate  of 
70  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar,  except  for  reduc- 
tions in  such  base  rate  when  the  farm  production  of 
sugar  is  within  the  following  intervals  of  short  tons, 
raw  value: 

500    to      1,500    050 

1,500   to     6,000    075 

6,000   to    12,000   100 

12,000    to    30,000 _.  .125 

More   than    30,000   250 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  classification  of  250 
to  500  tons  in  the  original  Jones  Bill  has  been  elim- 
inated. 

The  Sub-Committee  has  made  no  recommendation 
on  the  rate  of  tax  but  will  leave  that  question  for 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Thus 
the  75c  per  100  pounds  remains  in  the  Bill  as  sub- 
mitted, although  there  is  a  marked  trend  towards 
reinstating  the  50c  tax  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 

There  is  a  new  provision  that  any  tax  on  unsold 
sugar  will   be   rebated   if  the   tax  is   terminated. 

The  Committee  has  recommended  refund  of  any 
tax  collected  on  sugar  manufactured  in  or  imported 
from  the  Philippine  Islands  prior  to  July  1,  1938, 
but  after  that  date  there  will  be  no  further  refund 
to  the   Philippmes. 

The  Bill  of  the  Sub-Committee  does  not  contain 
provisions  whereby  the  quotas  would  only  continue 
as  long  as  there  is  a  tax  on  sugar,  or  that  the  tax 
would  only  continue   as   long  as   there   are  quota. 
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Some  Real  Statistics 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Technical  Advisor  of  the 
Grower-Processor  Committee  of  Louisiana,  has  com- 
piled some  very  complete  statistical  data  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Louisiana  sugar  factories  in  1934,  1935 
and  1936.  The  excellence  of  his  compilation  is 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  compliment  on  it, 
as  well  as  to  something  more  substantial  than  a  com- 
pliment. In  addition  to  the  actual  operating  data 
Mr.  Grayson  has  compiled  a  series  of  tables  and 
charts  in  which  he  analyses  the  different  sugarcane 
purchase  contracts  that  have  been  in  use  in  Louisiana 
in  1936,  showing  the  erowers'  return  and  the  pro- 
cessors' margin,  as  well  as  the  expected  yield  of  96 
test  sugar,  money  value  of  the  sugar  produced  and 
percentage  of  this  total  value  paid  for  cane.  Mr. 
Grayson  goes  further  and  submits  data  on  several 
contracts  that  he  calls  "theoretical"  contracts,  which 
he  believes  may  possess  advantages  over  those  that 
have  been  in  use,  for  reasons  which  he  explains. 
No  more  comprehensive  digest  of  an  important,  and 
somewhat  involved,  subject,  has  ever  come  under 
our  observation. 

So  far  as  the  data  on  actual  sugar  factory  per- 
formance is  concerned,  Mr.  Grayson  begins  by  di- 
viding the  factories  of  the  State  into  five  groups,  as 
follows : 

Group  I — Six  roll  mills,  with  or  without  knives 
and  eight  roll  mills  without  knives. 

Group  II — Eight  and  nine  roll  mills  with  or  with- 
out knives. 

Group   III — Eleven   roll   mills  with   knives. 
Group    IV — Twelve    and    thirteen    roll    mills    with 
knives. 

Goup  V — Fourteen  roll  mills  and  larger,  with  or 
without  knives. 

In  all  this  grouping  a  crusher  is  counted  as  two 
rolls,  and  a  sixth  grouping  shows  the  factories  of 
the  State  as  an  entirety. 

In  the  State  group,  embracing  the  average  of  all 
the  Louisiana  factories,  the  work  done  during  the 
1936  grinding  is  shown  as  follows: 

Crop   Days    80.03 

Time  Lost — %  Total  Time  18.61 

CANE:     TONS  GROUND   4,941.235 

%    Total    Cane   Ground    100.00 

Tons    Ground    Per   Hour    51.98 

Extraction  N.  J.   %   Cane   75.51 

Sucrose    Extraction    91.26 

Saturation   %    Cane   14.77 

Fiber    %    Cane    13.22 

Java    Ratio    78.63 

ANALYSES: 

Crusher    Juice   Brix   16.11 

Brix    Factor    (Final    Report)    97.27 

Sucrose  Factor   (Final  Report)   94.87 

Normal  Juice    Brix    15.67 

"  "        Sucrose    11.84 

Purity    75.56 

Factory   Sirup   Brix  59.23 

Bagasse: — Sucrose     3.09 

Moisture     47.97 

Fiber     47.86 

Press  Cake  Sucrose  5.25 

Residual    juice  Brix  6.20 

SUCROSE  BALANCE: 

Sue.  in  Molasses   %   Cane   .930 

"  Press   Cake  %  Cane  .096 
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Undetermined   %   Cane   .201  cooperative     spirit     and     provided     three      additional 

"  Bagasse   %   Cane   .858  buildings   in   successive  order. 

Total  Losses   %   Cane   2.085  The    Government    immediately    rccoenized    the    co- 
Sugars    %    Cane    7.729  operative  attitude  of  our  people  and  as  buildine  after 

Total    Sucrose    in    Cane    9.814  building  was   erected  by  the   League,   additional   per- 

Av.  Rolls  per  Tandem   9.13  sonnel    was    furnished    by    the    Government,    until    at 

Av.  Crusher  Per  Tandem   1.03  the  present  some  fifteen  specialists,  assisted  by  from 

Av.  Knives  Per  Tandem  .90  six  to  ten  additional  specialists  and  thre^  clerks  aJon? 

Lbs.  96"   Suc^ar  M.&E.  T/C   160.993  with  ten  to  twenty-five  laborers,  depending  upon  the 

Gals.  Final  Mol.  M.&E.  T/C  6.520  season,  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

Boiling   House    Effciency    99.290  While    great    progress    was    being    made    by    these 

GaJs.  Oil  or  Oil  Equiv.  T/C  5.940  experts,  it  was  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

11  we  start  to  analyze  the  varying  results  obtained  A  general  crowded  condition  existed  which  lent  to- 
by comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  done  by  wards  a  lowering  of  eflficiency.  As  though  matters 
the  factories  in  the  diflferent  groups  we  run  into  a  were  not  bad  enough,  the  Gods  of  Fate  conspired 
mass  of  interestmg  data  that  is  too  great  to  handle  to  deliver  a  death  blow  which  struck  in  the  year 
in  an  article  of  this  sort.  The  extraction  N.  J.  %  1934  In  the  form  of  a  conflagration  completely  de- 
cane,  for  instance  in  the  diflferent  groups,  in  1936,  stroying  one  of  the  buildings — the  Chemistry  build- 
was  as  follows:  ing.  This,  of  course,  practically  paralyzed  operations. 
Group  I,  65.59;  group  H,  71.61;  group  IH,  75.99;  The  chemists  were  herded  together  in  what  was  once 
group  IV,  76.39;  group  V,  76.49.  known  as  the  fertilizer  room  of  one  of  the  buildings. 
The  sucrose  extraction  runs  from  85.41  in  the  first  One  can  readily  understand  how  these  men  cannot 
group  up  to  92.59  in  group  5.  The  average  for  the  be  expected  to  perform  their  best  in  such  cramped 
State  was  75.51  and  91.26,  respectively.  quarters. 

In    a    letter    accompanying    his    voluminous    report  The  need  for  recognizing  the  exigency  of  this   ap- 
A^r.  Grayson   offers   to   answer   any   questions   or   ex-  propriation  is  acute.     It  is  generally  agreed  through- 
plain  any  of  his  figures,  on  request.  out  our   entire   sugarcane   producing   area   that   if   we 
are  to  continue  to  progress,  the  Houma  Station  must 

Ar*           ^               1.  D     'IJ*—      •_    D^                L  be  replaced  by  a  modern  up-to-date  building  to  pro- 

bOVernment  PUllding  m   rrOSpeCt  vide    adequate   quarters.     We   feel   that    it   is   to   this 

T       •          r    ,                 ~~,                    r  ^u      A     •     1        I  Station's   work  that   we   owe   our   marked   increase   in 

In  view  01  the  expected  passage  oi  the  Agricultural  ,       • 

Drocluction 

Appropriation  Bill  containing  an  item  of  $100,000  tor  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  underlying  reasons,  which  would  be 

the  erection  of  a   building  at  the  U.   S    Sugar  Plant  ^^^  ,^^     j^     ^^  ^^,         j  respectfully  ask  the  approval 

Pield    Station    at    Hounia     La      the    following    state-  ^f  ^j^j^  j^^^  ^              Gentlemen.     You  will  be  taking 

ment    made    by    Hon.    Robt.    L.    Mouton    of   the    3d  ^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^jjl   ^^j^^   j^   ^os^xUt   for   the   domestic 

Louisiana    Congressional    District    to    the    Committee  sugarcane   industry  to  benefit  by  the   latest   methods 

that  considered  the  bill  before  it  was  reported  to  the  ^f  scientific  research  that  will  enable  us  to  take  our 

House   18   of  great   interest.      Congressman   Mouton  s  rightful  place  among  the  continental  sugar  producing 

appeal  was  evidently  effective,  as  the  item  asked  for  areas 

was    favorably    reported   by   the    Committee    and    has  j  ^-Jiajj]^  you 

since  been  passed  by  the  House.  ^o^  Mouton 

Mr.  Chairman  &  Gentlemeji  of  the  Coviviittee:  •                         Member  oi  Congress 

I   appear  before   you   today   to  briefly   solicit   your  7/„V^  Louisiana  District 

approval    of    an    item    appearing    in    the    Budget    for  April  13,  1937 

the   fiscal  year  ending  June   30,    1938,  calling  for   an  

appropriation    of    $412,000    for    sugar    plant    investi-  t       IT     •          Tl              I      Ct             iL 

gations,  of  which  $100,000  is   to  cover  the  establish-  In    UniOH    1  herC   iS   Otrength 

ment  ol  a  sugarcane  station  at  Houma,  Louisiana.  

I    wish    to    bring    to    the    attention    of    you    dis-  An     encouraging     and     impressive     occurrence     in 

tinguished    gentlemen    that    it    is    generally    conceded  Washington   during   recent  weeks   has   been_  the    solid 

that  to  scientific  research   should  be   attributed  prac-  front  presented  by  the  Louisiana   Congressional   Del- 

tically   all   progress   made  in  the   field   of  Agriculture.  egation  in  behalf  of  the  sugar_  industry  of  their  state. 

This    holds    true,    as    well,    in    the    progress  "made    in  Although    sugar    is    produced    in    somewhat   less    than 

our   Louisiana    sugar   industry.      Through    the    efforts  half  of  the  Parishes  of  Louisiana_  the  far  flung  prin- 

expended  at  the  present  small  station  at  Houma  our  ciples  involved  in  the  issue  and  its   economic   impor- 

sugar  production  has  risen  from  approximately  47,000  tance  to  the   Commonwealth   as    a   whole   brought   to 

tons    in    1927    to    the    enormous    increase    of    383,000  its    aid    as    a_  unit    the    Congressmen    from    all    eitrht 

tons  last  year.  of     the     Louisiana     Congressional     Districts.       They 

The    present    station    was    established    by    the    Fed-  issued   a  joint  statement  to  the  Committee   on   Agri- 

eral  Government  in  the  year   1925  when  it  was  defi-  culture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the   text  of 

nitely  learned  that  a  certain  cane  disease  was  preva-  which  we  print  below. 

lent  throughout  Louisiana.     A  small  temporary  build-  Mr.    Chairman    and    Gentlemen    of   the    Committee 

ing  and  a  staff  of  two  pathologists  was  provided  by  of  Agriculture: 

the    Government    for    the    purpose    of    checking    this  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views 

disease   and  developing  new  varieties   of   cane   which  relating   to    H.    R.    SlilS,   which    is    now    before    your 

would    resist    its    devastating    effects.      At    once    the  Committee.     The   views   that   we   are   submitting   are 

American    Sugar   Cane   League   composed   of   farmers  in    addition   to   the   evidence   submitted   by   our   Dean 

throughout  Louisiana  threw  itself  into  the  fray   in   a  and    Colleague,    Honorable    Rene    L.    DeRouen,    who 
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joins  in  the  statement  witli  tlie  other  seven  Members 
of  the  House   representing  the   State   of  Louisiana. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  support  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion but  in  doing  so  we  trust  and  expect  that  this 
bill  will  be  so  amended  that  the  legislation  will  be 
both  equitable  and  beneficial.  As  you  have  had  so 
much  statistics  relating  to  sugar  and  the  historical 
background  of  its  production  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
delve  to  any  extent  in  this  phase  of  the  situation, 
except  to  say  that,  Louisiana  has  a  historical  record 
that  dates  back  over  a  hundred  years  as  a  sugar  pro- 
ducing State.  In  the  producing  of  sugar  the  industry 
has  met  with  many  ups  and  downs,  and  when  favor- 
able conditions  prevailed  the  State  of  Louisiana  has 
gone  right  to  the  front  in  the  production.  At  such 
times  this  condition  has  reflected  substantial  benefits 
in  the  general  business  affairs  of  the  State. 

Whatever  legislation  that  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  administer,  we  believe 
will  be  administered  fairly  for  the  sugar  producing 
areas  so  for  that  reason  we  do  not  think  we  should 
hamstring  their  duties  with  too  much  legislative  de- 
tail. It  appears  to  us  that  the  fundamentals  should 
be  clearly  recited  and  the  details  left  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

We  observe  there  are  two  important  items  that 
merit  emphasis. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  allotment  to  the  sugar 
producing  areas.  We  believe  that  quotas  should  be 
given  to  Continental  LInited  States  that  would  be 
ample  to  absorb  their  full  production  and  other  quo- 
tas to  make  the  total  needed  for  consumption  should 
be  arrived  at  by  giving  to  those  areas  outside  Con- 
tinental LTnited  States,  allotments  based  upon  fair- 
ness and  in  order  with  their  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  We  recognize  that  Continental  United 
States  has  a  market  for  sugar  far  in  excess  of  Its  pro- 
duction and  it  should  enjoy  every  privilege  in  con- 
nection  therewith. 

The  argument  that  sugar  should  be  produced  en- 
tirely in  off  shore  areas  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
and  some  of  our  products  given  reciprocal  treatment 
is  not  sound,  because  if  that  is  the  policy  that  we 
should  adopt,  then  we  can  find  many  commodities 
and  articles  that  can  be  produced  or  made  in  foreign 
lands  much  cheaper  than  can  be  produced  or  manu- 
factured by  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  cheap 
we  can  produce  a  commodity,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
self  preservation  in  caring  for  those  who  are  nearest 
to   us,    and   in    this   instance    it    is    our    fellow   citizen, 


and  more  particular  when  the  consumer  cannot  ex- 
pect a  lasting  market  with  a  lowered  price  and  will 
pay  no  more  than  the  present  approximate  price. 
We  can  understand  and  sympathize  with  our  neigh- 
bors who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  lion's  share  of  a 
protected  and  profitable  market.  However,  if  the 
situation  was  reversed,  we  do  not  believe  our  neigh- 
bors would  take  products  from  us  at  the  cost  to 
their  own  producers  only  to  prove  a  spirit  of  friend- 
liness notwithstanding  reciprocity,  so  we  ask  Gentle- 
men, when  considering  the  quota  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  farmers  of  the  Continental  cane  areas 
without  any  law  in  the  Statute  Books  have  in  the 
ground  now  for  1937,  seed  cane  that  will  produce 
under  normal  conditions  in  1937,  approximately 
500,000  tons  of  sugar,  so  any  quota  for  the  cane  areas 
under  that  figure  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
these  farmers,  and  deprive  the  use  of  a  vast  amount 
of  ricreage  especially  adapted  to  cane  growing  in 
addition  to  the  many  farmers  and  helpers  that  will 
lose  the  employment. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  item  of  importance, 
that  is  the  question  of  permitting  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar.  We  have  several  large  refineries  in  our 
State  who  give  employment  to  many  besides  paying 
every  form  of  tax  that  is  levied.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  refined  sugar  should  be  imported.  The 
business  of  refining  sugar  should  be  retained  for  our 
own  labor,  the  refiner  and  with  those  who  supply 
many  articles  in  the  art  of  its  perfection.  It  re- 
quires 107  pounds  of  raw  sugar  to  make  100  pounds 
of  refined  sugar  so  if  the  sugar  that  is  imported  is 
confined  to  raw  sugar  that  would  mean  more  labor 
in  refining,  more  supplies,  more  ship  tonnage  and 
more  handling  generally  for  our  own  citizens  without 
any  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  and  a  fair  deal 
to  refiners.  We  do  not  think  an  American  investor 
who  refines  sugar  in  a  foreign  land,  thereby  avoiding 
our  taxes,  labor  and  other  incidentals  to  our  citizens 
should  be  given  any  different  consideration  than  any 
other  foreign  refiner,  nor  is  he  entitled  to  any. 
While  we  believe  that  every  consideration  should 
be  given  our  foreign  friends,  Cuba  included,  our 
acts  should  be  tempered  with  a  favored  consideration 
for  our  own  citizens. 

Let  us  consider  Cuba's  treatment  in  this  bill  and 
what  do  we  find.''  We  see  where  Cuba  is  given  a 
quota  of  1,948,000  tons  with  a  privilege  of  export- 
ing to  us  22  percent  of  the  quota  in  direct  consump- 
tion   sugar.      Now    the    quota    given    to    Continental 
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United  States  including  beet  and  cane  areas  is  1,910,- 
000  tons,  which  is  less  than  Cuba  by  38,000  tons. 
Cuba  has  a  reported  population  of  4,008,000  people. 
Our  State  has  2,200,000  people  and  combined  with 
the  population  of  Florida  almost  equals  the  entire 
population  of  Cuba  and  here  are  these  two  States 
allotted  a  quota  of  360,000  tons*  against  Cuba's 
1,948,000  tons,  over  five  times  as  much.  Cuba  can 
never  complain  of  our  friendship,  we  fought  a  war 
for  her  freedom  at  a  great  expense  both  in  life  and 
money  and  for  which  we  are  still  paying  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years.  We  have  been 
ever  generous  in  all  of  our  dealings  with  Cuba  and 
want  to  continue  so  but  in  this  sugar  question  lets 
be  a  little  more  generous  for  our  Americans  and  a 
little  less  for  Cuba.  You  should  remember  Cuba 
enjoys  other  sugar  markets  besides  ours  for  distri- 
bution and  you  may  also  know  Cuba  has  taken  from 
us  the  share  of  the  foreign  market  we  did  enjoy  on 
refined  sugar  and  you  may  also  know  that  Cub:' 
only  a  few  years  ago  exported  to  Continental  United 
States  23,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  which  amount 
has  steadily  increased  until  last  year  it  reached 
456,000  tons.  We  say  this  should  be  stopped  and 
we  ask  that  the  bill  be  amended  so  that  the  quota 
of  raw  sugar  for  Continental  United  States  be  al- 
lotted in  keeping  with  what  the  cane  and  beet  areas 
can  produce  and  the  additional  requirements  be 
taken  from  those  sugar  producing  areas  in  amounts 
that  are  fair  and  in  consideration  to  their  National 
relationship,  and  that  no  refined  sugar  be  included 
in  the  quota  to  Cuba  and  in  other  areas  outside  of 
Continental  United  States  refined  sugar  quotas  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

RENE  L.  DE  ROUEN,  M.  C.  7th  Dist. 

JOHN  K.  GRIFFITH,  M.   C.  6th   Dist. 

NEWT  V.  MILLS,  M.  C.  5th  Dist. 

T.  O.  FERNANDEZ,  M.  C.  1st  Dist. 

ROBERT  L.  MOUTON,  M.  C.  3rd  Dist. 

OVERTON  BROOKS,  M.  C.  4th  Dist. 

A.  LEONARD  ALLEN,  M.  C.  8th  Dist. 

PAUL  H.  MALONEY,  M.  C.  2nd  Dist. 

*The  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
subsequently  recommended  an  increase  to  slightly  over 
440,000  tons. 

Sugar  For  Waterproofing 

The  British  Sugar  Beet  Review  says: 

"Cloth  waterproofed  with  sugar  is  the  newest  pro- 
duct of  textile  chemists.  Acetic  acid — which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  sourness  of  vinegar — appears  to  be 
made  to  combine  chemically  with  cane  sugar. 

The  resulting  substance,  called  sucrose  octo-acetate, 
can  be  dissolved  and  applied  to  cloth.  When  the 
cloth  is  ironed,  its  surface  becomes  glossy  and  water- 
proof. Sucrose  octo-acetate  has  other  uses,  such  as 
making  insulating  paper  and  various  plaster  sub- 
stances: It  is  only  the  first  of  a  whole  series  of  in- 
dustrial compounds  using  sugar  as  raw  material,  says 
the  paper." 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure   in  offering  a   comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  memberB  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  It. 
Business  conferences  In  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  In 
II  xec'liKlod  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  Is 
"onietinieH  preferable  to  usinfc  the  offica  of  one  of  the 
t'nnferrinic  parties.  No  advance  notice  necessary.  Jast 
use   the    room    at   your   convenienco. 


GREATER  CAPACITIES 
—  HIGHER-SPEEDS 

A  —  That's  what  you'll  get  in  your  sugar  mill 
when  you  install  the  ''Squier"  Mill  with  pat- 
ented triangular  stress  housing,  because  its 
design  is  based  on  a  thorough  engineering 
study  of  strains  and  stresses  set  up  in  a  mill 
housing  when  grinding  under  full  load.  But  ot 
even  greated  importance  is  the  proven  fact 
that  you'll  get  better  production  at  lower 
operating  costs. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on  these 
better   sugar    mills. 

The     GEO.      L.     SQUIER     MFG.     CO. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Engineering  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

In  Canada:     Canadian  Blower  &.  Forge  Co.,  Ltd., 

Kitchener,  Ont. 


.>^ 


URIFICATION 


Lower  Cost/ 


BACKED  BY  johns-manville's  25  years  of  re- 
search and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  Filter  Aids  assure 
all  these  advantages — thorough  clarification  .  .  . 
maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filtering  cycles 
.  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  reduced 
labor  costs ! 

Full  details  on  the  three  famous  J-M  Celite 
Products  .  .  .  Hyflo  Super-Cel  .  .  .  Standard 
Super-Cel  .  .  .  and  Filter-Cel  .  .  .  are  contained 
in  our  free  brochure:  "Reducing  Sugar  Produc- 
tion Costs  by  Effective  Filtration  ^Methods." 
For  your  copy,  address  Johns-Manville,  ii  E. 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


i  Johns-Mahville 

CELITE  FILTER  AIDS 
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Petroleum  And  Its  Products 

CHALMETTE   PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 

American  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


STIOFFEB,  ESHLE^II  Ik  00,,  LTO. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors  for  Minneapolis  MoHne 
Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 
Sugar  Brokers 
203   Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones  RA   0618— RA  0619 
NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  ti  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and   Distributors 

SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  i^  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

cow   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St-        NEW  ORLEANS,  USA. 


E.  A.  RAINOLD,  INC. 

Foreign  and    Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses   Brokers 

201  Nola  Buildinu— 407  Caiondelet  Kt 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  Ls- 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 


AI^IERICAN  CYANAMED  CO 

so  RockefeUer  Plasa  New  York 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO 

OF    LOUISIANA 

PERE   MARQUETTE  BLDG-        NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 
and  Syrups 

Submit    Your   OfiEerings 
Correspondence  Invited 


Use  RED  BALL  and  CONGO 

Brands  of   Pure   Food   Product* 

Distributed  by 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANIES,  INC. 

Plaquemine,  La. 

and  all  its  Branches 


PULTON  BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW   ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF   SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS.    LA 
Pipe,   Boiler  Tubes,   Valves,   Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  F.^CTORY  SUPPLIES 


Jr      Charles    F\    Coo  ^'^o 
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We  Need  Not  Be  Old-Fashioned  To  Be  Fair 

We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  to  the  effect  that  the  interest  of  American  producers  of 
exportable  products  would  be  enhanced  by  granting  to  Cuba  a  larger  share  of  our  domestic 
sugar  market  than  Cuba  has  enjoyed  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Amendment.  Under  that  law^, 
which  is  very  favorable  to  her  interests,  Cuba  has  been  exporting  to  the  United  States  about 
2,000,000  tons  of  sugar  per  year  which  has  sold  at  prices  almost  two  cents  per  pound  higher 
than  the  prices  obtained  by  Cuba  for  sugar  sold  by  her  on  the  w^orld  market.  The  price  dif- 
ferential has  given  Cuba  $40,000,000.00  annual'  advantage  in  the  United  States  market  as  com- 
pared to  any  other  market  and  that  fortunate  island  has  both  the  United  States  market  and  the 
world  market  to  sell  sugar  in.  Cuba  has,  moreover,  a  surplus  of  sugar  at  all  times  available 
for  use  in  supplying  any  deBcit  that  may  occur  because  of  crop  disaster  in  other  producing 
areas.  This  ace  in  the  hole  the  Cuban  sugar  producers  play  close  to  their  chests  and  they  know 
its  value.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Cuban  sugar  producers  themselves,  who  are  prac- 
tical business  men,  have  not  registered  the  protests  against  the  report  of  the  Sub-committee 
on    Agriculture    that    they    are    alleged    to    have  made. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  is  now  largely  in  Cuba's 
favor — Secretary  Hull  says  so  himself — and  adding  to  this  balance  by  granting  the'  island  an 
increased   sugar  quota   would   not   be   justified   by  any  theory  of  national  economics. 

So  far  as  the  decline  of  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the  period  of  1928-32,  and 
the  reduced  Cuban  market  demand  for  American  farm  products  in  that  period  is  concerned, 
this  reduction  of  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  was  due  to  the  expansion  of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  the  same  obvious  and  well  known  situation  that 
caused  a  similar  or  greater  decrease  in  business  between  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  Texas 
and  California,  or  Delaware  and  Virginia  during  the  same  period.  That  was  the  period  that 
included  the  world  wide  depression.  During  that  same  period  Louisiana  w^as  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  mosaic  disease,  which  disease  was  brought  to  us  by  the  importation  of  a  diseased 
variety  of  sugarcane  before  the  present  quarantine  regulations  had  been  enacted.  This  cane 
caused  damage  from  which  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  taken  years  to  recover,  and  dur- 
ing its  period  of  recovery  it  certainly  did  not  present  a  normal  picture  from  which  its  status 
might  be  fairly  judged.  The  formula  used  under  the  Jones-Costigan  law  to  fix  quotas  adopted 
an  arbitrary  method  of  allocation.  An  arbitrary  group  of  years  were  named  as  representing 
a  fair  basis  for  a  historical  background  and  the  years  so  selected  covered  the  convalescent 
period  of  Louisiana  production  to  which  we  have  just  referred  and  when  Louisiana  protested 
and  asked  that  the  base  period  of  1909-14  be  used  as  representing  a  normal  cycle  in  the  history 
of  the  State's  sugar  industry  the  suggestion  was  declined.  Section  C  of  the  law  was  approved, 
how^ever,  and  accepted  as  a  means  of  granting  a  quota  status  for  Louisiana  that  could  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  facts,  but  Secretary  Wallace  steadfastly  refused  thereafter  to  acknowledge  either 
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any  obligation  or  any  inclination  to  use  the 
provisions  of  Section  C  for  granting  relief  to 
the  producing  area  of  Louisiana,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  State  to  take  a  loss  of  $1,500,000.00 
in  penalties  that  v/ere  assessed  against  cane 
growers  whose  base  acreage  of  cane  w^as  ac- 
tually w^Ithin  the  number  of  acres  granted  in 
their  production  adjustment  contracts  made 
with  the  Government.  The  ironical  injustice 
of  this  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  this 
excess  production  of  tons  of  cane  from  con- 
trolled acres  of  cane  occurred  through  the 
growing  of  new^er  and  better  varieties  of  cane 
released  to  the  Louisiana  growers  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself.* 

Louisiana  produced  in  1936  385,540  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  according  to  the  Govern- 
ment's own  figures.  If  the  proper  historical 
basis  and  not  an  arbitrary  and  unrepresenta- 
tive basis  which  reflected  a  crop  disaster  epoch 
had  been  selected  in  the  Jones-Costigan  law, 
for  instance  the  same  period  that  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Law  selected  for  fixing  parity  prices, 
1909-14,  Louisiana's  proportionate  share  of 
the  general  quota  for  all  areas  would  have 
been  satisfactory  then  and  a  true  background 
would  have  been  established  on  which  to  base 
calculations  as  to  Louisiana's  quota   now. 

Louisiana  has  been  producing  sugar  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  most  of  the  other 
producing  areas,  including  continental  beets, 
and  no  single  State  in  the  Union  produces  as 
much  sugar  now  as  Louisiana   does.      The  suit- 


ability of  an  area  for  producing  something  can 
be  best  determined  by  ascertaining  if  it  has 
been  successfully  produced  there  and  if  so  for 
how  long.  No  other  test  equals  that.  Louis- 
iana has  been  producing  sugar  successfully 
on  a  commercial  scale  for  142  years.  The 
Louisiana  sugar  producers  spend  their  money 
for  American  products,  pay  every  sort  of  tax 
that  is  assessed  and  have  no  access  to  the 
world  sugar  market. 

Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  April 
30th,  1812.  It  has  all  the  right  to  proper  con- 
sideration that  can  be  claimed  for  any  area 
and  yet  is  in  danger  of  being  unjustly  treated. 
Fair  play  is  not  necessarily  an  attribute  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  days.  If  it  is  let  us  go  back 
to  them.  Those  old-fashioned  vehicles  at 
least   bore  no   glittering   foreign   license  plates. 

*(See  article  entitled  "Federal  Sugar  Statistics"  in  this 
issue).  r 

News  From  Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  Committee  on  Aericulture  has  read  over  the 
entire  Subcommittee  Bill  (usually  referred  to  as 
Committee  Print  No.  2)  and  had  each  provision 
explained  to  them.  They  are  now  reported  to  be 
practically  agreed  on  all  points,  with  three  major  de- 
cisions yet  to  be  made  finally: 

(1)  The  rate  of  tax  and  base  rate  of  payment  to 
growers; 

(2)  The    readjustment    of    quotas    to    meet    objec- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(3)  The   yardstick   to   be   used   for   controlling   the 
price  of  sugar. 

The  majority  sentiment  of  the  Committee  at  this 
time  (May  11th)  is  in  favor  of  l/2c  tax  and  60c  ^ 
per  one  hundred  pounds  payment.  There  are  still  y 
some  members  who  are  willing  to  yield  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  a  3/4c  tax,  but  most  Members 
of  the  Committee  are  inclined  to  doubt  that  a  3/4c 
tax  would  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Industry  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  Impose  a  tax  that  would  force 
an  Increase  In  the  price  of  sugar.  The  record  of  the 
processing  tax  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  shows 
that  the  price  of  sugar  remained  the  same  after  the 
tax  was  removed.  It  should  be  stated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  beet  contract  a  l/2c  tax  and  a 
60c  payment  would  net  the  grower  about  the  same 
as  a  3/4c  tax  and  a  70c  payment.  Under  the  Louis- 
iana purchase  contract  the  grower  micrht  fare  better, 
depending  upon  whether  the  price  of  raw  sugar  is 
to  be  further  reduced. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  present  Bill  amply 
takes  care  of  Cuba,  nevertheless  the  impression  pre- 
vails that  if  the  Committee  yields  to  the  Secretary 
of  State's  request  for  additional  tonnage  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  that 
the  State  Department  might  be  less  opposed  to  the 
P>lll,  although  they  would  still  protest  against  the 
treatment  being  given  to  Cuba. 

Price  Control 

The  proposed  Sugar  Bill  In  Section  201,  states  In 
part: 

"The    Secretary    shall    make    such    additional    al- 
lowances as  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  amount         J 
of  sugar  determined  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  re-  ^ 
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quirements  of  consumers,  so  that  the  supply  of 
sugar  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  not  result 
in  average  prices  to  consumers  in  excess  of  those 
necessary  to  make  the  production  of  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  as  profitable  on  the  average,  per 
dollar  of  total  gross  income,  as  the  production  of 
the  five  principal  (measured  on  the  basis  of  acre- 
age) agricultural  cash  crops  in  the  United  States." 
This  portion  of  Section  201  certainly  appears  to  be 
the  "heart"  of  the  Bill  and  can  either  make  or  break 
the  continental   sugar   industry. 

As  this  reads  "such  additional  allowances",  it  would 
indicate  that  this  portion  of  the  Act  is  only  to  be 
used  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  high  and  the  price 
could  be  reduced  by  increased  quotas.  It  would 
not  appear  that  this  portion  could  be  used  if  the  price 
of  sugar  were  too  low,  as  there  is  no  provision  for 
reducing  quotas. 

Also  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  a  similar 
profit  as  on  five  principal  crops  is  to  be  the  minimum 
profit  on  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  the  maximum  profit.  Persons  who  should 
know  interpret  this  section  as  meaning  that  the  price 
of  sugar  shall  be  so  controlled  by  quotas  that  the 
profit  made  on  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  profit  made  on  the  five  principal  cash 
crops  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  this  average 
profit  on  the  five  principal  cash  crops  becomes  a 
ceiling  for  profits  on  beets  or  cane  rather  than  a 
minimum.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly  important  to 
know  what  these  five  cash  crops  are  and  what  the 
profit  (or  loss)  on  them  has  been  in  the  past. 

Five  Principal  Cash  Crops 

The  Bill  refers  to  "five  principal  (measured  on 
basis  of  acreage)  agricultural  cash  crops  in  the 
United  States".  The  largest  crops  in  the  United 
States  on  basis  of  acreage  are: 

Average  Acreage 

Position  Crop  Harvested    1928-1932 

1  Corn  103,341,000 

2  Wheat,  all  60,115,000 

3  Hay,   all  tame  55,170,000 

4  Cotton  40,541,000 

5  Oats  40,015,000 
What   is    a    "cash   crop".''      It   is    reported   that   the 

Department  considers  the  five  crops  listed  above  as 
the  five  principal  cash  crops.  According  to  common 
terminology,  hay  and  oats  would  not  be  considered 
cash  crops.  However,  as  the  acreage  of  these  crops 
are  so  large,  we  assume  that  corn,  wheat,  tame  hay, 
cotton,  and  oats  would  be  the  five  crops  which  would 
be  used. 

Profit? 
In  order  to  determine  the  profit  on  these  live  crops 
the  following  must  be  known: 

1.  Cost  of  producing  per  acre 

2.  Yield  per  acre 

3.  Farm   selling   price   per   unit 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  in  "Crops 
and  Markets"  the  cost  of  producing  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  and  oats.  These  costs  are  arrived  at  by  send- 
ing questionnaires  to  a  limited  number  of  farmers. 
The  acreage  on  which  cost  figures  are  received  is 
much  less  than  1%  of  the  total  acreage.  Naturally, 
it  is  only  the  good  farmer  who  keeps  a  cost  system 
and  who  would  answer  such  a  questionnaire.  This 
good  farmer  no  doubt  has  greater  yields  per  acre 
than  the  average  farmer  and  therefore  his  costs  per 
unit  are  less. 


The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  shows  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  individual  States  the  total  acreage 
harvested,  the  farm  value  of  the  crop  and  the  yield 
per  acre.  The  profit  is  not  to  be  figured  in  relation 
to  cost  because  the  Bill  states,  "as  profitable  on  the 
average,  per  dollar  of  gross  income",  so  the  profit 
is  figured  in  percent  of  gross  income. 

Although  cost  figures  are  available  on  only  3  com- 
modities instead  of  the  five  required  by  the  Bill, 
when  we  see  that  these  3  commodities  during  the 
past  ten  years  averaged  a  42.30%  loss  on  gross  in- 
come, and  in  no  single  year  have  they  averaged  a 
profit,  the  sugar  industry  could  not  exist  when  by 
law  the  raising  of  beets  or  cane  is  forced  to  be  un- 
profitable. Furthermore,  compare  V.  S.  average  with 
individual  States  average  for  the  10  year  period  as 
follows: 

U.   S.  42.30%  loss 

Michigan  18.33%  loss 

Ohio  13.60%  loss 

Colorado  104.99'%  loss 

California  .48%  loss 

and  it  shows  the  impracticability  of  using  the  United 
States  average  profits.  In  the  United  States  averaee 
we  have  the  marginal  land  producer,  the  hiehly  in- 
efficient farmer,  the  lazy  farmer,  etc..  all  of  which 
tends  to  pull  the  U.  S.  average  down  In  vields.  Sur^ar 
beets  and  sugarcane  are  raised  on  good  land  only, 
the  farmers  are  above  average  farmers,  the  processor 
Is  continually  urging  better  and  improved  farming 
practices  and  the  use  of  fertilizer. 

If  cotton  is  one  of  the  five  crops,  and  a  disease 
or  blight  of  some  sort  hits  the  cotton  grower,  makine 
him  take  a  large  loss  on  his  crop,  why  should  the 
beet  grower  in  Michigan  or  the  cane  grower  In 
Louisiana  be  forced  by  legislation  to  take  a  loss.'' 

Marketing  Period 

Sugar  is  generally  marketed  during  a  crop  year 
from  October  1  to  September  30th.  How  can  the 
Secretary  so  regulate  quotas  and  the  price  of  sugar 
during  this  crop  year  period  so  that  the  profit  on 
this  crop  will  be  the  same  as  on  the  five  other  crops 
when  he  does  not  know  the  profit  on  these  other 
crops,  or  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
until  the  crop  year  Is   almost  over? 

How  can  the  profit  be  determined  on  the  five  other 
crops  when  they  do  not  know  when  the  grower  sells 
his  crops.''  Using  the  season  average  price  is  not 
correct  as  the  grower  waits  on  a  rising  market  and 
gets  the  benefit  of  this  rise.  For  example,  beans 
have  sold  as   follows: 

Oct.  1,  1936  5.20 

Nov.  1,  1936  6.15 

Dec.  1,   1936  6.00 

Jan.  1,  1937  6.50 

Feb.  1,  1937  7.75 

Mar.  1,  1937  7.70 

Apr.  1,  1937  7.25 


7  mos.  avg.  6.65 

and  It  would  greatly  affect  the  profit  or  loss  whether 
the  average  price  was  taken,  or  whether  the  ;S5.20 
or  the  ^7.75  price  was  taken. 

Suggestion 

Instead  of  having  the  last  part  of  Section  201 
establish  a  maximum  profit  on  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  in  relation  to  other  agricultural  crops,  our  sug- 
gestion   is    that    this    be    amended    so    that   when    the 
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price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  is  unreasonably  high, 
the  Secretary  could  then,  if  he  desired,  increase  the 
quotas,  but  in  so  doing  he  could  not  reduce  the  retail 
price  of  sugar  below  the  relationship  which  the  in- 
dex price  of  sugar  bore  to  the  index  prices  of  all 
foods  during  1932-34,  as  shown  in  official  publications 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  appears  that  the  reason  for  having  some  sort 
of  a  limiting  clause  is  to  comply  with  the  message  of 
the  President  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
price  to  the  consumer  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
tax.  If  suear  prices  went  up  and  down  in  relation 
to  other  food  commodities,  the  consumer  should 
have  no  objection. 

During  the  period  of  1932-1934,  the  average  index 
price  of  Sugar  and  Sweets  was  61.2  and  the  average 
index  price  of  all  foods  was  69.6  taking  the  1923- 
1925  average  as  100.  So  during  this  period  the  re- 
lationship between  the  index  price  of  sugar  and  the 
index  price  of  all  foods  was  87.98%. 

The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  as  they 
actually  existed  during  past  few  years  according  to 
Department  of  Labor  Serial  No.  R.  505    (page  9). 

Retail 
Index  Price 

Index  All    Sugar  and         Index  Sugar 

Foods         Sweets     Relationship     Sweets 
104.7  74.6  71.25%  6.53 

99.6  70.1  70.'38%  6.13 

82.0  64.7  78.90%  5.66 

68.3  58.4  85.51%  5.11 

66.4  61.5  92.62%  5.38 

74.1  63.8  86.10%  5.38 
80.4  65.0  80.84%  5.69 


Year 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 


82.1 


64.4 


78.44% 


5.64 


The  method  proposed  by  the  Secretary  is  such 
that  it  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  maximum  profit 
on  beets  and  cane  be  maintained  at  not  more  than 
the  average  profit  on  five  crops.  The  above  proposed 
method  sets  a  minimum  standard  for  the  retail  price 
of  sugar  and  it  is  not  mandatory  for  the  price  to 
be  maintained  at  this  level,  but  supply  and  demand 
under  a  quota  system  well  administered  will  result 
in  fair  prices  to  producer  and  to  consumer  alike,  as 
it  did  in   1936. 


Federal  Sugar  Statistics 

{By  C.  ].  Bourg) 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  issued  its  Gen- 
eral Crop  Report  as  of  date  May  1,  1937.  This  is 
an  interesting  document  at  this  particular  time  be- 
cause on  pages  5  and  6  and  on  pages  13  and  14, 
are  to  be  found  the  official  statistics  covering  the 
1936  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  crop  for  the  States 
of   the  United   States. 

According  to  this  official  report  the  crop  of  1936 
was  harvested  from  227,000  acres  in  Louisiana  as 
compared  to  239,000  acres  harvested  for  the  crop 
of  1935.  Hie  report  makes  the  following  comment 
in    that    regard. 

"The  area  harvested  for  sugar  decreased  5  per- 
cent from  the  preceding  year  but  was  2  percent 
more  than  the  area  harvested  in   1934;  but  the  in- 


crease in  cane  production  for  sugar  was  nearly  20 
percent,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  use  of  new 
varieties    of   seedstock." 

Thus  we  have  the  official  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  which  declares  that  practi- 
cally all  of  the  increased  production  in  Louisiana  last 
year  was  due  to  new  varieties  of  sugarcane,  which 
liad  been  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  accom- 
plishment is  a  great  compliment  to  the  practical 
merit  of  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  scientific 
research  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
which  we  are  very  grateful  and  which  we  believe 
should  receive  the  commendation  of  all  persons  in- 
terested in  scientific  farming.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  the  same  report  the  following: 

"Colorado    produced    335,000    tons    which    is    an 
increase    of    12    percent    in    sugar    production    over 
the    preceding   year.      California    increased    produc-       0 
tion  30  percent  to  310,000  tons;  and  Michigan  took       V, 
third   rank   with    116,   000  tons,   an  increase   of    16 
percent  over   1935." 

Comparing  the  experience  of  1936  of  the  four  larg- 
est sugar  producing  States  in  the  United  States  we 
find  that  California  increased  production  at  a  much 
greater  rate  than  any  other  State  and  we  also  find 
by  strange  coincidence  that  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion for  Louisiana  is  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
percentage  as  the  average  of  the  three  leading  beet 
sugar  producing  States,  as  shown  by  the  above  quo- 
tation. 

The  references  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  produc- 
tion made  in  the  General  Crop  Report  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

SUGARCANE:  Louisiana  harvested  5,665,000 
short  tons  of  sugarcane  during  the  1936  season,  Jk 
which  was  858,000  tons  more  than  in  1935  and  1,-  V 
933,000  tons  above  the  harvest  of  1934.  The  quan- 
tity of  cane  actually  put  through  the  mills  for  sugar 
was  4,854,000  tons,  in  comparison  with  4,087,000 
last  year,  and  3,019,000  tons  two  years  ago.  In  ad- 
dition, 370,000  tons  of  cane  were  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sirup,  and  441,000  tons  were  reserved  for 
seeding  the  1937  crop.  The  average  yieki  of  cane  for 
sugar  was  21.4  tons  per  acre.  The  yield  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  averaged  159  pounds.  The  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  as  made,  was  378,084  tons,  equal  to 
385,540  short  tons  raw  value  96°  test.  "The  area 
harvested  for  sugar  decreased  5  percent  from  the 
preceding  year  but  was  2  percent  more  than  the 
area  harvested  in  1934;  but  the  increase  in  cane 
production  for  sugar  was  nearly  20  percent,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  the  use  ol  new  varieties  of  seed- 
stock." 

Alolasses  production,  including  blackstrap,  was 
32,616,000  gallons,  compared  with  25,614,000  last 
year,  and  18,277,000  gallons  two  j'cars  ago.  The 
production  of  edible  molasses  was  5,227,285  gallons. 
Sirup  production  increased  over  the  1935  season 
by  813,000  gallons  to  7,729,000  gallons. 

The  crop  of  1936  was  harvested  under  many 
handicaps,  but  there  were  no  serious  losses  notwith- 
standing the  warm  and  rainy  January  following 
freezing  weather   in   December.     Grinding  operations 
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ended  on  February  3,  concluding  one  of  the  longest 
grinding  seasons  in   recent  years. 

In  Florida  51,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced, 
(raw  value  96°  test)  compared  with  42,000  tons  last 
year,  and  28,000  tons  in  1934.  Acreage  harvested 
for  sugar  amounted  to  17,000  acres,  with  an  average 
yield  per  acre  of  33.2  tons  of  cane,  which  averaged 
181  pounds  of  sugar  (96°)  per  ton  of  cane.  A  total 
of  565,000  short  tons  of  cane  were  ground  for  sugar. 
The  production  of  blackstrap  molasses  totalled  3,673,- 
000  gallons  compared  with  3,292,000  gallons  from 
the    1935   crop. 


Secretary  Ickes  On  Sugar 

Secretary  Ickes,  of  the  Interior  Department,  says 
it  has  "been  calculated"  that  each  additional  aver- 
age acre  of  domestic  sugar  production  unavoidably 
results  in  a  reduction  of  our  export  market  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  product  of  three 
acres  of  cotton,  or  three  acres  of  corn  or  six  acres  of 
wheat.  He  has  sent  that  statement  out,  through  the 
Administration's  unrivalled  Publicity  Bureau,  all  over 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  is  careful  not  to  say  that  every  acre 
in  domestic  sugar  production  is  actually  known  to 
have  prevented  the  sale  abroad  of  the  product  of 
three  acres  of  cotton,  three  acres  of  corn  or  six 
acres  of  wheat.  He  knows  that  such  an  abstruse 
statement  as  he  did  make  sounds  well,  from  his  point 
of  view,  and  cannot  be  proven  or  disproven,  and 
that  the  average  reader  will  accept  it  without  analy- 
sis. 

But  let  us  admit,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  what  he  says   is   so. 

The  sugar  from  one  acre  is  worth  more  than  3 
acres  of  cotton,  or  3  acres  of  corn  or  6  acres  of 
wheat  and  even  if  it  was  worth  no  more,  but  only 
just  as  much,  is  there  any  ground  for  the  theory 
that  it  would  be  better  to  raise  3  acres  of  surplus 
cotton,  3  acres  of  surplus  corn,  or  6  acres  of  surplus 
wheat  and  go  to  all  the  trouble,  risk  and  expense 
of  finding  a  foreign  market  for  it  than  to  raise  one 
acre  of  sugar  and  sell  it  for  spot  cash  on  a  waiting 
and  insufficiently  supplied  home  market  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  supplied  by  importations? 


The  Buck  Horns 


The  troph}'  offered  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  each  year  to  the  Louisiana  factory  grinding 
the  largest  tonnage  of  cane  has  been  won,  for  the 
1936  grinding,  by  the  Raceland  Factory  of  God- 
chaux  Sugars,  Inc.  The  trophy  consists  of  a  pair  of 
Buck  Horns,  from  which  is  suspended  a  silver  plate, 
suitably  inscribed.  Raceland  ground  252,242  tons 
of  cane. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  in  succession  that  Raceland 
has  won  the  trophy  and  we  have  exhausted  our 
vocabulary,  insofar  as  compliments  and  felicitations 
are  concerned,  so  this  time  we  will  just  confine  our- 
selves to  the  statement  that  Raceland  has  won  the 
trophy  for  1936  and  that  we  stand  ready  to  bet  one 
of  Governor  Leche's  tax  tokens  that  the  same  fac- 
tory will  win  it  again  for  1937. 


What  One  Department  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  Thinks  About  Sugar 

{A  Radio  Broadcast  by  the  U.  S.  Department  oj 
Commerce) 

Good  Afternoon: 

The  story  is  told  of  a  traveler  in  a  remote  section 
of  the  United  States  who,  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
was  forced  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night  in  a  nearby 
cabin.  It  was  a  section  of  the  country  where  many 
of  the  customs  of  yesterday  still  prevail.  WTien, 
during  the  cvenine:  meal,  coffee  was  served  the  host 
said  to  the  traveler: 

"Will  you  take  long  sweetenin'  or  short  sweetenin' 
in  your  coffee.'"'  To  which  the  traveler  replied, 
"Why,  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean."  Then 
it  was  explained  that  long  sweetening  meant  molas- 
ses and  short  sweetening,  sugar. 

These  expressions,  the  visitor  learned,  had  come 
down  from  the  old  days  when  sugar  was  a  luxury — 
something  reserved  as  a  special  treat  for  honored 
guests — while  sorgum  or  molasses  was  relied  upon 
for  everyday  use. 

A  hundred  years  ago  sugar  was  so  rare  and  expen- 
sive that  the  average  American  consumed  only  ten 
pounds  of  it  a  year,  while  today  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  by  every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  around  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  we 
Americans  eat  on  the  average  a  pound  of  candy  a 
month,  which,  of  course,  is  included  in  our  consump- 
tion  of   sugar. 

As  far  back  as  present  day  knowledge  goes,  honey 
was  in  use  and  for  thousands  of  years  it  was  the 
only  known  sweet.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  sugar 
cane  is  one  of  the  most  fantastic  stories  one  could 
imagine.  It  is  a  story  so  vague  and  imaginative 
one  can  scarcely  tell  where  legend  leaves  off  and 
truth  begins.  In  ancient  India,  centuries  before 
Christ    there    lived    a    prince.    Raja    Trishanku,    who. 
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SO  the  story  goes,  desired  to  be  transported  to  heaven 
while  still  a  living  man.  But  the  ruler  of  the  Celes- 
tial Regions  denied  this  request.  Then  Raja  Trish- 
anku  sought  out  a  holy  man  named  Vishva  Mitra,  a 
hermit,  who  obligingly  arranged  a  sort  of  temporary 
paradise  here  on  earth  for  the  Raja  to  enjoy.  And 
among  the  luxuries  which  the  holy  man  called  into 
being  for  this  earthly  paradise  was  sugar  cane. 

Tradition  fails  to  make  clear  where  the  hermit  ob- 
tained this  cane.  In  due  season,  however.  Raja 
Trishanku  ended  his  terrestial  career.  By  order  of 
the  gods,  his  temporary  paradise  was  destroyed  but 
they  permitted  the  suear  cane  to  remain.  And  thus, 
in  time,  it  spread  to  other  lands  and  became  a  benefit 
to  all  mankind. 

And.  in  partial  confirmation  of  this  strancre  tale, 
authorities  aeree  that  the  art  of  sugar  makin?  really 
orleinated  in  India  from  whence  it  spread  into 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  Orient.  Our  modern 
word  sufrar  comes  from  the  Persian  lanpua?e. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  Crusaders 
set  forth  in  the  Holy  Wars  they  found  in  the  Orient 
such  strange  luxuries  as  silks  and  satins,  spices  and 
above  all,  sugar.  After  they  returned  home  from 
the  wars  a  trade  in  sugar  beean  and  the  ereat 
palaces  of  the  Spanish  kings  at  Madrid  and  Toledo 
were  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sugar  trade. 
One  of  its  chief  uses  at  that  time  was  as  a  medicine. 

So  valuable  was  sugar  in  those  days  that  explorers 
spanned  the  seven  seas  to  find  new  sources  of  supply. 
The  discovery  of  sugar  was  even  one  of  the  objec- 
tives which  Christopher  Columbus  had  in  mind 
when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  In  1492.  Gradually, 
sugar  became  more  and  more  a  necesslt}^  of  life, 
especially  after  the  17th  Century  when  tea  and 
coffee  became   popular   In  Western   Europe. 

And  then  came  an  event  that  proved  to  be  a 
milestone  in  the  march  of  sugar.  Due  to  the  mighty 
Napoleon,  Europe  was  aflame  with  war.  France 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  cane  sugar  supply  of  the 
world.  French  scientists  for  many  years  had  tried 
to  obtain  It  in  commercial  quantities  from  apples, 
pears,  plums,  quinces,  and  even  walnuts  and  chest- 
nuts. In  1802,  a  German  chemist,  Franz  Karl 
Achard,  built  the  first  factory  for  making  sugar  from 
the  beet.  The  French  soon  learned  of  Achard's 
experiments  and  by  1811  a  Frenchman  named  Ben- 
jamin Delessert  had  produced  a  quantity  of  well 
crystallized  beet  sugar. 

The  word  was  carried  to  Napoleon  of  the  success 
of  Delessert's  efforts.  Napoleon  was  enraptured. 
With  true  French  enthusiasm  he  cried,  "We  must  see 
this.      Let   us   go   at   once." 

Instantly  dropping  all  other  activities,  Napoleon 
hurried  away  to  the  sugar  factory.  He  was  delighted 
with  what  he  saw.  Taking  the  Cross  of  Honor  which 
he  wore  on  his  breast,  he  pinned  it  on  the  astonished 
Delessert,  for  at  the  moment  it  looked  as  though 
the  lowly  sugar  beet  had  become  the  savior  of 
France.  But  like  many  great  scientific  discoveries, 
the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  make  beet  sugar  popular 
met  with  opposition.  In  time,  however,  people  dis- 
covered that  sugar  is  sugar,  whether  it  comes  from 
one  plant  or  another.  And  since  that  day,  the  sugar 
beet  has  held  an  honored  place  at  the  side  of  sugar 
cane. 

For  all  pure  sugar  Is  chemically  the  same  sub- 
stance— sucrose.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  North 
.America,  it  was   found   that  the   maple  tree  yields   a 


delicious  sugar  with  a  distinctive  flavor  and  color. 
But  maple  sugar  can  easily  be  refined  until  it  loses 
all  its  individual  color  and  flavor  and  becomes  pure 
white  sugar,  exactly  like  that  from  the  cane  or  the 
beet.  And.  oddly  enough,  it  is  one  substance  which 
modern  science  has  not  been  able  to  produce  com- 
mercially by  artificial  means.  Of  course,  other  kinds 
of  sweetening  can  be  made,  but  nature  has  refused 
to  divulge  her  secret  of  combining  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  the  exact  formula  which  is  sugar 
Chemists  tell  us  that  through  the  energy  of  sunlight, 
sugar  is  formed  In  the  leaves  from  carbon  dioxide 
and  water.  So  nature.  In  her  marvelous  laboratory, 
takes  a  little  sunshine,  a  little  wind  and  a  little 
rain  and,  presto,  there  is  sugar. 

If  you  were  to  sail  into  the  beautiful  harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  today  one  of  the  things  that  would 
arrest  your  attention  would  be  great  Sugar  Loaf 
Mountain.  This  mountain  derived  its  name  from  the 
hard,  cone-shaned  loaf  which  was  the  form  In  which  ^ 
sugar  at  one  time  was  molded.  In  those  days.  It  W 
was  customary  to  break  up  lumps  of  sugar  as  they 
were  needed,  which  is  far  from  the  sanitary,  con- 
venient form  in  which  granulated  sugar  comes  to 
our  table  today. 

The  first  American  cane  sugar  was  made  in  Louis- 
iana before  the  Revolutionary  War.  And,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  American  beet  sugar,  the  IXlormons 
played  an  interesting  part.  When  the  pioneers  of 
that  religious  sect  followed  Brigham  Young  westward 
in  the  year  1847,  they  crossed  the  boundless  prairies 
and  took  up  their  homes  in  L^tah.  Thousands  of 
miles  separated  them  from  the  settled  areas  where 
sugar  could  be  obtained.  Meanwhile,  the  Mormons 
were  sending  missionaries  of  their  faith  to  foreign 
lands,  and  one  of  these  missionaries,  John  Taylor, 
learned  of  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar  in 
France.  A  complete  manufacturing  outfit  was  pur- 
chased, and  shipped  to  New  Orleans.  Ffty-two  ox  ^ 
teams  drew  it  slowly  across  the  wilderness  to  Utah.  ^ 
This  first  Mormon  sugar  factory  was  not  a  success, 
after  all,  because  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
beet  requires  expert  technical  knowledge  as  well  as 
the  right  equipment.  But  the  knowledge  of  beet 
sugar  spread  and  soon  the  farmers  of  the  great  West 
found  that  the  sugar  beet  was  one  of  their  most 
promising  crops. 

The  plant  itself  was  steadily  improved  until  today 
the  sugar  beet  may  contain  as  much  as  15  to  20'^c 
sugar,  as  compared  with  5  or  6%  when  cultivated 
first  in  France.  And  no  part  of  the  sugar  beet  is 
wasted,  as  the  tops  and  pulp  of  the  sugar  beet  mixed 
in  with   molasses   are  an  excellent  feed  for  cattle. 

And  today,  the  sugar  cane  yields  a  great  variety 
of  useful  products.  Some  sugar  cane  gives  us  edible 
molasses.  However,  the  chief  by-product  of  cane 
sugar  manufacturing  is  the  Inedible  or  blackstrap 
molasses,  which  is  used  to  make  large  quantities  of 
industrial  alcohol,  cattle  feed,  yeast,  and  other 
products.  And  the  pulp  of  the  ground  cane,  after 
the  sugar  is  extracted,  is  used  for  fuel  and  also  In 
the   manufacture   of   insulating   wallboards. 

Sugar  itself  is  used  in  many  ways  unthought-of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  For  example,  a  typical  stick 
of  American  chewing-gum  will  be  over  half  composed 
of  sugar.  Sugar  is  used  In  manufacturing  tobacco, 
in  making  soap  and  high  explosives,  and  it  Is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  such  great  Industries  as  can- 
ning and  preserving,  baking  and  confectionery.     To- 
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day,  on  almost  every  street  corner  wholesome,  deli- 
cious candy  bars  and  other  confections  are  on  sale — 
for  candy  is  now  one  of  the  great  American   habits. 

Today,  sugar  is  universally  regarded  as  an  econom- 
ical, nourishing  food.  Leaders  in  the  American 
sugar  industry  are  authority  for  the  statement  that 
it  is  incorrect  and  unfair  to  single  out  sugar  as  a 
chief  cause  of  overweight.  Excess  weight,  they 
contend,  is  usually  caused  by  an  excess  of  calories 
over  the  requirements  of  the  body;  and  the  average 
consumption  of  calories  in  other  forms  far  exceeds 
the  average  intake  of  calories  in  the  form  of  sugar, 
they  say.  The  principal  danger  to  the  waistline, 
sugar  authorities  assert,  comes  from  the  fact  that 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar  will  make  large  amounts 
of  other  foods  so  tasty  that  they  tempt  one  to  over- 
indulgence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sugar  is  primarily  a  source  of 
quick  energy,  to  supply  our  bodily  needs.  Thus, 
between  the  halves  of  football  games,  many  coaches 
give  lumps  of  sugar  to  their  players,  for  the  body 
converts  sugar  into  bodily  energy  almost  immediately. 
For  the  same  reason,  sugar  products  are  included  in 
the  emergency  rations  of  soldiers,  mountain-climbers 
and  others  who  lead  an  active,  strenuous  life. 

And  sugar  authorities  tell  me  that  the  theory  that 
sugar  is  responsible  for  tooth  decay  is  now  entirely 
exploded. 

Today,  sugar  is  among  our  greatest  American  in- 
dustries. Production  of  beet  sugar  is  concentrated  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  in  California,  although 
sizeable  quantities  are  produced  in  Nebraska,  Michi- 
gan and  as  far  east  as  Ohio.  Domestic  cane  sugar 
requirements  are  supplied  chiefly  by  sugar  producers 
in  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  territory  of 
Hawaii,  insular  possession  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands   and   the   Republic   of   Cuba. 

And  in  a  modern  American  sugar  refinery — beet 
or  cane  sugar  factory — the  process  of  manufacture 
is  marvelous  to  behold.  The  sugar  syrup  is  revolved 
at  incredible  speed  in  centrifugal  machines,  so  called 
because  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  whirling  ma- 
chines throws  off  the  liquid  and  leaves  the  sugar. 

Today,  according  to  the  latest  Bureau  of 
Census  figures,  there  are  well  over  150  estab- 
lishments engaged  in  processing  and  refining 
beet  and  cane  sugar  in  continental  United 
States.  The  supplies  purchased  by  these  sugar 
establishments,  such  as  material's,  containers, 
fuel  and  electric  power,  cost  over  425  million 
dollars  during  last  year,  while  the  total  manu- 


facturer's value  of  their  products   was   w^ell   in 
excess  of  half  a  billion  dollars. 

Today,  as  in  ancient  times,  sugar  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  things  of  life — a  luxury  as  well  as  a  health- 
ful food.  But,  thanks  to  the  modern  American 
sugar  industry,  it  is  a  luxury  which  everyone  can 
enjoy. 

Thank  you,  and  good  afternoon. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  has  just  publicly 
asked  Congress  to  take  away  some  of  the  sugar 
quota  allotted  to  the  sugar  producers  of  the  United 
States  and  give  it  to  Cuba,  on  the  ground  that  Cuba 
buys  supplies  in  this  country.  The  largest  annual 
purchase  of  supplies  he  cited  was  ^191,000,000  in 
1924.     This   has   dwindled   to  $64,000,000   last   year. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  obviously  includes 
in  its  summary  not  only  the  United  States  producers 
but  also  the  United  States  refiners  whose  existence  is 
threatened  by  the  Administration's  advocacy  of  the 
importation  of  large  amounts  of  refined  sugar. 

By  what  process  of  reasoning  does  Secretary  Hull 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  home  industry  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  says  purchases 
$425,000,000  of  supplies  in  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  shouldered  out  of  the  way  for  an  industry 
abroad  that  buys  only  a  fraction  of  that  amount 
from  us.^ — [Editor  Sugar  Bulletin]. 

Senate  Committee  Approves 
Building  Appropriation 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  reported  to  us  by  wire 
on  May  12th  that  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  favorably  reported  on  the  item  of  $100,- 
000.00  for  a  building  for  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Houma.     Here  is  the  Senator's  telegram: 

WASHINGTON  D  C  MAY  12   1937 
REGINALD   DYKERS 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
NEW  ORLEANS 
SENATE    APPROPRIATIONS    COMMITTEE 
JUST     REPORTED     OUT     AGRICULTURE 
BILL       CONTAINING      ONE       HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLAR   ITEM  FOR  HOUMA 
EXPERIMENT    STATION    STOP    QUITE    A 
BIT    OF    OPPOSITION    DEVELOPED    BUT 
WE     SUCCEEDED     IN     GETTING     FULL 
COMMITTEE  TO  VOTE  FULL  AMOUNT 
ALLEN  J  ELLENDER 

U.  S.  SENATOR 
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Summarized  Report  on  Experiment  Station  Test 

Fields,  Season  of  1936 


By  C.  B.  Gouaux, 

Introduction 

The  sugar  cane  variety  work  for  the  season  of 
1936  at  the  nine  Experiment  Station  test  fields  lo- 
cated in  representative  areas  of  the  cane  belt  was 
completed  during  the  fall  grinding  period  from  Octo- 
ber through  the  month  of  December.  The  informa- 
tion and  data  for  a  one  year  period  was  secured 
from  a  total  of  twenty-five  variety  outfields,  con- 
sisting of  nine  fall  plant  cane,  nine  first  stubble 
and   seven   second   stubble   fields. 

The  final  results  consisting  of  field  and  chemical 
data  were  obtained  and  compiled  in  a  series  of  nine 
tables,  giving  results  for  each  test  field.  As  in  pre- 
vious seasons,  the  numerous  variety  plots  were 
weighed  on  plantation  scales,  and  the  chemical  data 
obtained  from  big-mill  sugar  house  tests.  All  re- 
sults were  secured  with  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
test  field  cooperators  and  with  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  their  field  and  sugar  house  staffs. 

During  the  cane  season  of  1936,  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  generally  unfavorable  for  cane  develop- 
ment in  the  spring  and  summer  months;  with  ex- 
treme drouth  conditions  prevailing  in  June  and 
July  or  with  inadequate  or  poor  rainfall  distribution 
in  most  sections.  The  harvesting  period  was  favor- 
able for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  marked  with  early  freezes  that  were  particularly 
injurious  to  the  northern  areas  and  portions  of  the 
western  and  central  sections.  With  the  exception 
of  these  early  spotted  freezes,  the  weather  conditions 
were  favorable  for  the  saving  of  a  record  breaking 
cane  crop,  which  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  amounted  to 
4,951,630  tons  of  cane  for  sugar,  equivalent  to  383,- 
500  short  tons  of  raw  sugar,  on  a  basis  of  155  pounds 
of  raw  sugar  yield  per  ton  of  cane. 

Alluvial  Section  (Yazoo  Soil) 

The  results  of  the  fall  plant  cane  and  stubble  var- 
ieties  in  the   alluvial   section   on   Yazoo  soil,   indicate 
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that  C.  P.  29-320  was  first  ranking  variety  at  Cin- 
clare;  second  at  Glenwood  and  Reserve;  while  C.  P. 
28-19  was  first  at  Glenwood  and  Co.  290  first  at 
Reserve.  The  C.  P.  28-11  variety  was  either  third 
or  fourth  ranking  variety  at  these  places,  and  Co. 
281  was  generally  lower  ranking  than  these  four 
canes. 

The  C.  P.  29-116  variety  which  was  released  for 
commercial  field  planting  in  the  fall  of  1936,  per- 
formed very  much  like  Co.  290  at  the  three  outfield 
stations  of  the  alluvial  section.  The  fall  plant  cane 
results  show  that  it  gave  sucrose  below  standard 
(11.5%)  in  the  three  trials,  with  heavy  field  yields 
and  that  Co.  290  had  the  advantage  in  sucrose  with 
slightly  lower  field  yields.  The  averages  for  fall 
plant  cane  and  first  stubble  show  that  Co.  290  made 
a  better  showing  than  C.  P.  29-116.  The  sucrose 
tests  of  C.  P.  29-116  at  Glenwood  and  Reserve  were 
higher  than  those  of  Cinclare. 

In  the  nine  tests,  consisting  of  fall  plant  cane, 
first  and  second  stubble,  C.  P.  28-19  was  higher  in 
sucrose  than  C.  P.  29-320  eight  times.  Both  varieties 
tested  up  to  standard  and  better,  eight  out  of  nine 
tests,  while  C.  P.  28-11  ran  seven  out  of  nine  tests. 
C.  P.  28-19  and  C.  P.  29-320  gave  higher  sucrose 
tests  than  Co.  281  every  time;  while  C.  P.  28-11 
was  higher  in  sucrose  than  Co.  281,  six  out  of  nine 
times.  In  comparing  the  field  performance  of  these 
four  varieties,  as  fall  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
stubble,  C.  P.  29-320  gave  the  highest  field  tonnage, 
with  the  others  ranking  in  the  following  order:  C. 
P.  28-11,  C.  P.  28-19,  and  Co.  281. 

Red   River  Section    (Yahola   very   fine 
sandy   Loam) 

In  the  Red  River  section  on  Yahola  very  fine  sandy 
loam  soil,  C.  P.  29-320  was  the  outstanding  variety 
at  the  Meeker,  Shirley  and  Bubenzer  test  fields. 
This  variety  duplicated  its  performance  of  the  1935 
season   in   being   the   leading   variety   of   this    section. 
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In  a  total  of  seven  fall  plant  cane  and  stubble  tests 
In  the  Meeker-Bunkie  section  C.  P.  29-320  gave  an 
average  of  .50  per  cent,  higher  sucrose  and  5.60  tons 
per  acre  more  than  P.O.J.  234,  and  also  showed 
higher  normal  juice  sucrose  six  times  out  of  the 
seven  tests. 

The  other  four  varieties  ranked  in  the  following 
order  at  Meeker:  C.  P.  28-19,  Co.  281,  C.  P.  28-11. 
and  P.O. J.  234;  while  at  Shirley  they  ranked  as 
follows:  C.  P.  28-11,  C.  P.  28-19,  P.O.f.  234  and 
Co.  281 

Out  of  seven  mill  tests  of  fall  plant  cane,  first  and 
second  stubble  at  Bunkie  and  Meeker,  C.  P.  28-19 
showed  higher  sucrose  content  than  C.  P.  29-320 
four  times.  In  the  same  tests  C.  P.  29-320  averaged 
3.74  tons  per  acre  more  than  C.  P.  28-19.  From 
the  standpoint  of  standard  sucrose,  in  the  same 
seven  tests,  C.  P.  28-11  was  below  par  cane  four 
times,  compared  to  one  time  each  for  C.  P.  28-19 
and  C.  P.  29-320.  The  P.O.J.  234  variety  was  also 
below  11.5  per  cent,  sucrose  in  four  of  the  tests, 
while  Co.  281  was  below  the  standard  cane  test  five 
times. 

The  C.  P.  29-116  variety  performed  very  much 
like  Co.  290,  giving  high  field  yields  and  low  sucrose 
tests.  The  average  of  four  fall  plant  cane  tests 
was  8.81  per  cent  sucrose,  and  three  first  stubble 
tests  gave  an  average  of  10.72  per  cent  sucrose. 
The  results  indicate  that  both  Co.  290  and  C.  P. 
29-116  arc  undesirable  canes  for  commercial  field 
planting  in  this  northern  area  of  the  cane  belt. 


Teche  Section   (Sharkey  Loam) 

The  results  of  the  Teche  section  in  St.  Mary  par- 
ish on  Sharkey  loam,  indicate  that  the  five  leading 
varieties  ranked  as  follows:  Co.  290,  C.  P.  29-320, 
C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P.  28-11  and  Co.  281.  The  fall 
plant  cane  data  showed  that  C.  P.  29-116  made  its 
best  showing  in  this  section,  giving  a  balance  of 
^104.20  per  acre  compared  to  $103.24  per  acre  for 
Co.  290,  while  C.  P.  28-19  surpassed  C.  P.  29-320. 
In  the  balance  per  acre  figures  given,  the  harvesting 
expenses  have  been  deducted,  but  the  other  expenses 
including  land  preparation,  planting  cost,  fertiliza- 
tion, cultivation,  etc.  were  not  taken  out. 

In  comparing  the  sucrose  content  of  the  five  varie- 
ties, Co.  290  was  the  lowest,  with  a  good  marein 
above  12.5  per  cent,  sucrose;  with  the  other  varieties 
making:  the  best  showing  ranking  as  follows:  C.  P. 
28-19,  Co.  281,  _C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  28-11.  The 
average  comparisons  of  field  tonnages  of  fall  plant 
cane,  first  and  second  stubble,  indicate  that  Co,  290 
gave  the  highest  tonnage,  outyielding  C.  P.  29-320, 
4.50  tons  per  acre;  C.  P.  28-11,  6.45  tons  per  acre; 
C.  P.  28-19,  6.68  tons  per  acre  and  Co.  281,  13.03 
tons  per  acre.  The  three  varieties  showing  the  best 
qualities  from  a  second  stubble  standpoint  were  Co. 
290,  C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  28-11.  The  C.  P.  807 
variety  also  made  a  very  fine  showing.  These  varie- 
ties performed  very  much  on  a  similar  basis  as  first 
stubble. 

Western  Section  (Lintonia  and  Olivier  Soils) 

On  Lintonia  silt  loam  soil  at  Broussard,  the  four 
leading  varieties  were  in  the  following  order:  Co. 
290,  C.  P.  29-320.  C.  P.  28-11,  and  C.  P.  28-19.  At 
Youngsville  on  Olivier  silt  loam  soil,  the  four  leading 
varieties  ranked  as  follows:  C.  P.  29-320,  Co.  290. 
C.  P.  28-11   and  C.  P.  28-19. 

The  results  of  these  two  fields  indicate  that  Co. 
290  and  C.  P.  29-320  made  the  best  showing,  fol- 
lowed by  C.  P.  28-11.  These  three  varieties  and 
C.  P.  807  gave  the  best  performance  under  the  ex- 
treme drouth  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  west- 
ern area  of  the  cane  belt.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  C.  P.  28-11  outranked  C.  P.  28-19  at  both 
places.  The  C.  P.  29-116  variety  made  a  favorable 
showing  as  fall  plant  cane  at  Broussard  and  Youngs- 
ville. 

The  results  at  Broussard  and  Youngsville  of  fall 
plant  cane  and  first  stubble,  indicate  that  C.  P.  28-19 
was  the  leading  variety  from  a  sucrose  standpoint 
with  the  other  varieties  In  the  followine  order:  (C. 
P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  28-11),  Co.  281,  and  Co.  290. 
The  field  data  shows  that  Co.  290  gave  the  highest 
field  yield,  outyielding  C.  P.  29-320,  1.33  tons  per 
acre;  C.  P.  28-11,  3.60  tons  per  acre;  C.  P.  28-19, 
6.99  tons  per  acre  and  Co.  281,  10.11  tons  per  acre. 
The  three  varieties  making  the  best  showing  as 
first  stubble  from  the  standpoint  of  field  vields,  were 
as  follows:  C.  P.  807,  first;  Co.  290,  second;  and 
C.  P.  29-320,  third. 

Commercial   Field   Canes  and   Some  of  the 
New  Varieties 

The  three  early  maturing  varieties,  C.  P.  28-19,  C. 
P.  29-320,  and  C.  P.  28-11,  have  proven  their  merit 
as  being  very  important  field  varieties  for  all  sec- 
tions of  the  cane  belt.  These  canes  should  be  used 
on  the  recommended  soil  types,  that  is,  C.  P.  28-19 
and  C.  P.  29-320,  on  the  well  drained  fertile  soils, 
and  C.  P.  28-11  on  poorly  drained  black  lands,  and 
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on  the  poorer  phases  of  Lintonia  and  Olivier  silt 
loams  of  the  western  section.  The  C.  P.  29-320  and 
C.  P.  28-19  varieties  are  more  early  maturing  than 
C.  P.  28-11,  and  should  be  planted  on  a  field  scale 
that  will  adequately  provide  the  necessary  standard 
testing  cane   for  early   milling  operations. 

The  Co.  290  cane  made  its  best  showing  in  the 
Teche  and  western  areas,  being  the  leading  com- 
mercial field  variety.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the 
results  of  previous  seasons.  Co.  290  made  its  next 
best  performance  in  the  "Lower  Mississippi  river 
section,"  where  it  gave  very  good  results.  The  data 
indicate  that  it  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  the 
"Red  river"  and  "Upper  Mississippi  river  and  Atcha- 
falaya  sections."  These  findings  are  definitely  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  the  1935  season,  which  went 
on  record  as  one  of  the  most  ideal  seasons  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  industry. 
Our  previous  recommendation  of  planting  Co.  290 
on  lands  that  are  known  to  produce  sugar  cane  of 
satisfactory  sucrose  content  cannot  be  over-empha- 
sized. It  is  strictly  a  mid-season  maturing  variety, 
and  should  not  be  over-planted,  especially  in  the  sec- 
tions where  it  has  consistently  given  low  sucrose 
tests. 

The  Co.  281  variety  still  remains  one  of  our  most 
valuable  field  canes,  being  best  adapted  to  the  more 
fertile  soils  and  responding  well  to  good  cultivation. 
On  soils  that  are  of  medium  fertility  the  fall  plant 
cane  should  be  fertilized  early  in  the  spring  with 
an  application  of  about  eighteen  pounds  of  readily 
available  nitrogen  per  acre;  while  the  stubble  should 
receive  the  regular  recommended  rate  of  thirty-six 
pounds  of  readily  available  nitrogen   per  acre. 

While  varieties  like  C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P.  29-320,  Co. 
290  and  C.  P.  28-11  have  generally  exceeded  Co. 
281  under  favorable  field  and  weather  conditions; 
they  have  been  inferior  from  the  standpoint  of  show- 
ing proper  keeping  qualities  under  mill-windrowing 
conditions.  It  is  very  important  to  plant  sufficient 
acreages  of  Co.  281  as  a  protection  against  early  bud- 
killing  freezes,  and  for  the  compensation  of  having 
a  cane  that  can  be  safely  windrowed  and  that  can 
be  relied  upon  to  provide  cane  of  satisfactory  mill- 
ing qualities  for  the  late  stages  of  the  grinding 
period. 

The  results  of  the  C.  P.  29-116  variety  demon- 
strate that  it  is  definitely  a  heavy  field  yielding 
cane,  with  a  tendency  to  produce  extremely  low  su- 
crose yields  on  the  alluvial  "sandy"  or  Yazoo  soils; 
being  very  much  in  the  same  class  as  Co.  290.  C.  P. 
29-116  showed  its  best  promise  in  the  Teche  and 
western  areas,  and  from  its  record  there  during 
the  past  season,  it  can  be  recommended  for  field 
planting  on   a  trial   basis. 

In  the  new  varieties  on  trial,  there  were  really  no 
canes  of  consistent  outstanding  qualities.  The  most 
promising  of  the  new  varieties  on  trial  were  C.  P. 
29-120,  C.  P.  29-137.  and  C.  P.  29-283  and  C.  P. 
29-103.  All  four  of  these  canes  have  been  increased 
on  a  more  extensive  plot-scale  basis  for  further  ob- 
servation and  study. 

The  fall  plant  cane  results  of  the  nine  test  fields 
indicate  that  the  unreleased  C.  P.  29-103  variety 
made  a  better  showing  than  the  recently  released  C. 
P.  29-116.  At  two  test  fields.  Sterling  and  Youngs- 
ville,  C.  P.  29-116  surpassed  C.  P.  29-103. 


The  comparative  fall  plant  cane,  and  first  stubble 
normal  juice  analyses  of  test  field  varieties,  indicate 
that  C.  P.  28-19  gave  the  highest  sucrose  tests,  with 
the  other  varieties  in  the  following  order:  C.  P. 
29-320,  Co.  281,  C.  P.  28-11,  C.  P.  29-103,  Co.  290 
and  C.  P.  29-116. 

Our  early  maturing  varieties  can  meet  the  cli- 
matic and  soil  requirements  of  all  sections  of  the 
cane  belt,  and  produce  higher  sugar  and  field  yields 
than  the  P.O.J,  canes.  The  late  maturing  or  mid- 
season  heavy  tonnage  low  fiber  canes  have  definite 
areas  where  they  can  be  used  most  profitably  and 
advantageously.  Co.  281  has  repeatedly  proven  its 
great  value  as  a  mill-windrowing  variety  and  at 
the  present  time  is  the  only  available  cane  with 
this  valuable  asset.  These  facts  are  of  great  econom- 
ical importance  to  sugar  cane  growers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers, and  should  be  carefully  considered  in  all  cane 
planting  programs.  The  Experiment  Station  results 
and  recommendations  afford  a  valuable  guide  for  the 
best  utilization  of  our  present  sugar  cane  varieties 
for  the  various  sections  of  the  sugar  cane  belt  of 
Louisiana. 


Write  For  This  Booklet 

In  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  1936,  there  is  a  section  entitled 
"Sugarcane:  Its  Origin  and  Improvement."  This 
section  occupies  pages  561  to  623  in  the  Yearbook 
and  its  authors  are  E.  W.  Brandes,  Principal  Path- 
ologist in  Charge,  and  G.  B.  Sartoris,  Senior  Path- 
ologist, Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations, 
Bureau   of   Plant   Industry. 

Separate  reprints  of  this  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive Section  have  now  been  made,  each  constituting 
a  little  pamphlet  of  convenient  size,  and  these  re- 
prints may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  through  Dr. 
E.  W.  Brandes,  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Those  applying  for  them  should  ask  for  "United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Year  Book  Sepa- 
rate No.   1576." 

Anyone  interested  in  the  wonderful  work  that  has 
been  done  in  recent  years  along  the  lines  of  breed- 
ing new  and  superior  varieties  of  sugarcane  will 
read  this  little  pamphlet  with  avidity  as  it  discusses 
the  whole  subject  and  gives  a  full  account  of  all 
that  has  been  done  and  how  it  was  done  and  what 
may  yet  be  done,  accompanied  by  illustrations. 
Every  cane  grower  in  Louisiana  ought  to  get  a  copy 
and  read  it  if  the  new  varieties  of  cane  mean  any- 
thing to  him,  as  they  certainly  do. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar   Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  Its  members  who  may  have  ocrasf»»n  to  use  It. 
BusinesH  confereiiceB  In  New  Orleans  nia.v  Ihun  he  hcWl  In 
a  secluded  nnd  entirely  neutrni  atm<»si>here.  which  U 
Hometiines  preferable  to  usln^  the  office  of  one  of  the 
conferring:  parties.  No  ad\*ance  notice  necf-ssary.  Just 
nsp   the    room    at    yonr   convenience. 
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Washington  News 


{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


May   27,    1937. 

If  your  Washington  representative  were  seated  on 
the  front  porch  of  a  plantation  residence  in  Louisiana 
(which  is  just  exactly  what  he  would  like  to  be  doing 
right  now)  and  a  cane  grower  asked  him  for  news 
about  the  Sugar  Bill,  his  reply,  between  sips  of  mint 
julip  or  cafe  noir,  would  be  substantially  this: 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  first.  At  the  last  Session 
of  Congress  the  Suear  Bill  which  purported  to  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
vided a  continuation  of  the  260,000  tons  of  sugar 
allotted  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  under  the  Jones- 
Costiean  Act.  Senator  Overton  thereupon  introduced 
a  Bill  asking  for  unlimited  production  in  the  con- 
tinental LInited  States  and  the  fixing  of  quotas  for  all 
off-shore  areas  based  upon  the  amount  of  suear 
needed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  LTnited 
States  consumer,  after  all  continental  sugars  had  been 
exhausted.  Neither  Bill  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
but  instead  a  continuing  Resolution  was  passed  ex- 
tending the  quotas  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  for  one 
year.  When  this  Resolution  was  brought  up  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Mr.  DeRouen  of  Louisiana 
and  Mr.  Green  of  Florida  both  objected  to  any 
legislation  that  sought  to  continue  even  for  one 
year  so  inadequate  a  quota  as  260,000  tons.  Con- 
gressman Marvin  Jones  of  Texas,  Chairm.an  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was  in  charge  of 
the  legislation  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  and  he 
prevailed  upon  the  Representatives  from  Louisiana 
and  Florida  to  withhold  their  objection,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  quota  for 
the  continental  cane  area  was  apparent,  and  giving 
assurances  that  in  the  next  Session  of  Congress  the 
entire  problem  would  be  thoroughly  analyzed  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  three  years  under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act  and  readjustments  to  be  made 
for  the  future.  With  this  understanding  and  as- 
surance based  largely  upon  their  confidence  in  the 
word  and  purpose  of  Chairman  Jones,  and  because 
the  known  beet  sugar  deficit  would  permit  of  all 
continental  cane  sugar  being  marketed  in  1936,  the 
two  spokesmen  for  the  continental  cane  area  acqui- 
esced in  the  entreaty  of  Mr.  Jones,  after  explaining 
their  intention  to  carry  on  the  fight  when  sugar  legis- 
lation would  be  next  considered.  Similar  assurances 
were  given  on  the  Senate  side,  although  they  were 
not  made  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Overton  introduced  a  Bill  providing  that  one- 
third  of  the  consumption  requirements  of  the  United 
States  market  should  be  first  allotted  to  continental 
areas  and  the  balance  to  off-shore  areas.  The  Over- 
ton Bill  in  effect  provided  a  continental  quota  whicli 
would  have  been  participated  in  by  all  States  of 
the  United  States,  without  restriction,  until  such 
time  as  the  production  amounted  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  consumption,  in  which  event  a  minimum 
participation  would  be  guaranteed  to  each  State. 
The  Overton  J>ill  also  provided  the  administrative 
procedure  by  which  the  sugar  quota  system  would 
be  carried  out.  It  left  none  of  the  major  decisions 
to  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  officers. 


Very  soon  thereafter  Bills  were  introduced  by 
Congressman  Jones  of  Texas  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  by  Senators  O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming 
and  Adams  of  Colorado  in  the  Senate.  These  Bills 
have  been  acknowledged  publicly  by  the  proponents 
to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. From  the  standpoint  of  Louisiana  these 
Bills  recognized  the  necessity  for  an  improved  quota 
in  the  case  of  continental  cane  area,  but  failed  to  do 
a  complete  job.  The  quota  allotted  to  Louisiana 
and  Florida  was  named  at  360,000  tons.  No  one 
has  ever  explained  why  the  figure  was  placed  at 
360,000  tons,  except  that  it  was  an  increase  of  100,- 
000  tons  over  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act.  Just  a  more 
or  less   arbitrary  determination! 

The  production  in  the  continental  cane  area  had 
been  greater  in  1935  and  in  1936  than  the  figure 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  proposal. 
The  only  conclusion  that  any  student  can  reach  is 
that  the  Department  thought  that  a7j\  improvement 
in  quota   would   make  the  Bill   acceptable. 

Then  hearings  were  held  before  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  shown  con- 
clusively there  that  considering  production  of  the 
past  two  years  and  plantings  already  made  last 
September  and  October,  Louisiana  alone  was  entitled 
to  a  very  much  larger  quota  than  would  be  allotted 
to  the  whole  continental  cane  area  under  the  Bill. 
The  Sub-Committee  was  sufficiently  impressed,  after 
a  study  of  all  the  facts,  to  report  unanimously  a 
Bill  which  carried  440,000  tons  for  the  continental 
cane  area.  It  is  entirely  fair  and  accurate  to  state 
that  the  Committee  at  no  time  refused  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  continental  cane  area  for  a  much 
larger  quota  than  that  recommended,  but  the  diffi- 
culties had  to  do  with  the  fact  that  in  order  to  take 
care  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  amply,  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  quotas  of  off-shore  areas  or  to  dimin- 
ish the  participation  of  off-shore  or  foreign  areas  in 
consumption  increases. 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Interior.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  Government  officials  prepared  a  re- 
draft of  the  Sugar  Bill  cutting  Louisiana  and  Florida 
back  to  360,000  tons,  but  asking  for  improvements 
in  the  status  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  well  as 
in  the  status  of  Cuba,  Peru  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

We  forgot  to  mention  earlier  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  asked  that  the  principles  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  "should  again  be  made  effective"  and 
that  foreign  countries  should  enjoy  no  less  advan- 
tages than  they  do  now. 

The  Bills  introduced  immediately  following  the 
President's  statement,  and  which  have  been  publicly 
admitted  to  have  prepared  in  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  followed  the  President's  message  with 
regard  to  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  left  their  re- 
fined sugar  quotas  as  they  are.  In  the  same  manner, 
these  Administration  prepared  Bills  made  no  pro- 
vision for  additional  quotas  to  foreign  countries.     But 
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the  Departmental  redraft  which  was  forwarded  to 
Chairman  Cummings  of  the  Sub-Committee,  by  Sec- 
retary Wallace,  took  all  restrictions  off  of  the  im- 
portation of  refined  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico  and  provided  that  any  surrender  of  sugar  made 
by  the  Philippine  Islands  should  be  reallocated  to 
"foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba."  Strangely 
enough,  these  two  changes  do  violence  to  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  these 
changes  have  been  the  main  cause  for  the  stalemate 
that  at  least  outwardly  faces  us. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  compose  all  differences  and 
to  bring  about  a  reasonable  compromise,  Chairman 
Marvin  Jones  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  contributing  his  leadership  and  statesmanship. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  points  of  difference  but 
they  are  not  as  difficult  of  adjustment  as  the  pro- 
posals to  permit  the  unlimited  importation  of  refined 
sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  substan- 
tial increase  of  quotas  to  Peru  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  When  the  Administration  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  quota  status  of  off-shore  areas  and  foreign 
countries,  it  can  hardly  justify  in  any  sense  its  un- 
willingness to  grant  a  needed  improvement  in  quota 
for  two  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  demands,  on  which  a  compromise  is 
being  sought,  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Secretary    of   State: 

(1)  50,000  to  75,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  new  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, such  as  Peru  and  Dominican  Re- 
public. 

(2)  No  reduction  in  Cuba's  quota  of  raw 
or  refined  sugar,  nor  in  Cuban  partici- 
pation in  increased  continental  consump- 
tion. 

(B)  Secretary  of  Interior: 

(1)  Basic  minimum  quota  for  Hawaii,  Puer- 
to Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  on 
equal  status  with  the  States. 

(2)  Proportionate  participation  with  the  con- 
tinental areas  in  any  increased  consump- 
tion   in   the   United    States. 

(3)  Right  of  Plawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  ship  in  their  full  quo- 
tas as  refined  sugar. 

(C)  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

(1)  In  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(2)  75  cent  tax  and  70  cent  benefit  payment. 

(3)  Price  control  on  basis  of  5  principal 
crops. 

(D)  Co)!tinental  Beets: 

(1)  Minimum   basic  quota  of   1,550,000  tons. 

(2)  50  cent  tax  and  60  cent  benefit  payment. 

(3)  More  favorable  (or  less  drastic)  yard- 
stick on  price  control. 

(4)  No  increase  in  the  importation  of  off- 
shore domestic  white  sugar  over  the 
original  Jones-Costigan  Act,  and  reduc- 
tion of  Cuban  refined  sugar  to  300,000 
tons. 

(5)  Same  participation  in  increased  consump- 
tion as  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act, 
plus  our  full  share  of  the  Philippine 
surrender,  which  makes  the  continental 
percentage  36.7%  instead  of  30%. 


lOROUGH 
ClARIFICATION 

at  Lower  Cost/ 


jAfKED  BY  johns-manville's  25  years  of  re- 
search and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  Filter  Aids  assure 
all  these  advantages — thorough  clarification  .  . . 
maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filtering  cycles 
.  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  reduced 
labor  costs! 

Full  details  on  the  three  famous  J-M  Celite 
Products  .  .  .  Hyflo  Super-Cel  .  .  .  Standard 
Super-Cel  .  .  .  and  Filter-Cel  .  .  .  are  contained 
in  our  free  brochure:  "Reducing  Sugar  Produc- 
tion Costs  by  Effective  Filtration  Methods." 
For  your  copy,  address  Johns-Manville,  22  E. 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ns-Manville 

FILTER  AIDS 


Manana 

When  3'ou  make  an  investment  in 
new  sugar  Mill  Machinery,  you  have 
a  right  to  expect,  not  only  that  the 
equipment  represents  the  latest  and 
best  in  design  for  lowering  your 
production  cost,  but  that  it  will  also 
serve  you  profitably  for  many  years 
to  come. 

If  5^ou  are  bujdng  for  tomorrow  as 
well  as  today,  it  will  pay  you  to  buy 
from   Squier. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  GO. 

462  Broadway  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Branch    Engineering    Offices 
in   Principal   Cities 

QUIER 

SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 
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(E)  Louisiana: 

(1)  Increase  in  minimum  basic  quota  to  not 
less  than  440,000  tons. 

(2) 

(3)  Same  as  (2),  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  of  con- 
tinental beet  area. 

(4) 

(5) 

(F)  Florida: 

(1)  No  quota  restriction,  no  tax,  no  benefit 
payment,  but  tariff  protection. 

(G)  U.  S.  Refiners: 

(1)    Cuba's    refined    quota    be    reduced    from 
428,000  tons  to  300,000  tons,  or  less. 
(2)  No    improvement    in    refined    sugar 
status  of  other  off-shore  areas. 

As  we  see  the  situation  calmly  and  broadl}^  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  any  of  the  continental 
groups  to  yield.  In  fact,  the  chief  criticism  and 
complaint  that  was  leveled  at  the  continental  groups 
last  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  was  that 
we  were  divided  and  unwilling  to  agree  among  our- 
selves. But  lo  and  behold  when  the  Sub-Committee, 
which  heard  all  witnesses  and  which  held  meetings 
for  days  to  study  the  merit  of  each  proposal,  pre- 
sented a  Bill  which  the  continental  groups  could 
support  and  did  indicate  their  willingness  to  support, 
some  spokesmen  now  seek  to  point  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  the  fact  of  our  unity  and  agreement.  Our 
memory  serves  us  too  well !  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
heard  the  complaint  so  often  about  a  divided  industry 
that  we  were  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com- 
plaint must  be  justified  and  therefore  the  interested 
parties  in  continental  United  States  should  reach 
some  reasonable  agreement.  We  were  unable  to  do 
so  until  the  Sub-Committee  presented  a  Bill  which, 
while  not  granting  everything  to  which  we  still  con- 
sider ourselves  entitled,  offered  such  a  compromise 
as  is  always  necessary  in  legislation. 

Thus,  at  this  writing  we  are  facing  a  sit-down 
strike  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Departments.  In 
the  case  of  Louisiana  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to 
yield  because  we  have  already  yielded  very  consider- 
ably from  the  position  which  we  completely  justified 
that  our  quota  should  be  500,000  tons.  We  yielded 
because  we  felt  that  the  Sub-Committee  Bill  taken 
as  a  whole,  with  many  other  advantages  to  make 
up  for  a  still  inadequate  quota,  justified  our  going 
along  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  very 
much  fear  that  any  drastic  changes  in  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee Bill,  usually  referred  to  as  Committee  Print 
No.  2  will  make  the  legislation  objectionable  and 
therefore  unacceptable. 

Senators  Overton  and  Ellender  having  heard  that 
persons  in  high  authority  in  the  National  Administra- 
tion and  in  Congress  were  being  told  things  that 
would  place  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  at  a  dis- 
advantage, by  persons  who  ought  to  and  probably  do 
know  better,  presented  the  following  memorandum  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  person,  which 
speaks  for  itself: 

MEMORANDUM 

"The  impression  is  being  given  out  by  persons  unfriend- 
ly to  the  Ivouisiana  sugar  industry  tliat  too  much  acreage 
lias  been  put  into  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  in  recent  years. 
This  is  contrary  lo  the  facts,  as  is  shown  by  the  attached 
copy  of  the  official  Crop  Report  as  of  May  1,  1937,  issued 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  Bureau  of  Agricullural 
Economics,   U.   S.   Department   of   Agriculture.      On   page   6, 


commenting  on  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  production  in 
1936,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  has  this  to  say,  "The 
area  harvested  for  sugar  decreased  5  percent  from  the 
preceding  year  but  was  2  percent  more  than  the  area 
harvested  in  1934;  but  the  increase  in  cane  production 
for  sugar  was  nearly  20  percent,  due  for  the  most  part  to 
the   use   of  new   varieties   of   seedstock." 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Louisiana  for  1936  over  1935  was  13%,  while  the 
increase  in  California  was  30%,  Michigan  16%  and  Colo- 
rado  12%. 

"An  analysis  of  the  statistics  published  by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  on  page  14  shows  that  as  a  result  of  the 
acceptance  of  new  sugarcane  varieties  recommended  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Experimental  Station,  the  yield  of  sugarcane  per 
acre  in  Louisiana  has  increased  from  a  5-year  average 
(1928-32)  of  14.4  ons  to  a  yield  of  17.1  tons  in  1935  and  to 
a  yield  of  21.4  tons  in  1936.  Thus  from  239,000  acres  in 
1935  the  yield  of  sugarcane  was  4,087,000  tons,  while  from 
227,000  acres  in  1935  the  yield  of  sugarcane  was  4,854,000 
tons.  By  reference  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1911  the  acre- 
age harvested  was  310,000  acres  from  which  5,887,292  short  ^ 
tons  of   sugarcane   was   produced.  ^ 

"The  official  report  of  the  1937  crop  will  show  an  in- 
crease in  sugarcane  acreage  for  Louisiana,  yet  the  total 
acreage  will  still  be  less  than  the  acreage  harvested  in 
1911.  In  addition,  we  have  official  information  which 
shows  that  in  21  Parishes  of  Louisiana  the  Federal  Re- 
settlement Administration  has  planted  in  sugarcane  15,- 
110  acres.  This  acreage  is  all  planted  in  the  most  pro- 
lific new  varieties  of  sugarcane  and  is  expected  to  add  at 
least  300,000  tons  of  sugarcane  to  the  production  of  Louis- 
iana. Obviously,  this  increase  of  production  on  the  part 
of  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  but  on  the 
contrary  provides  an  additional  reason  for  improving  the 
quota  status  of  Louisiana  and  demonstrates  that  the  Re- 
settlement experts  have  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
all  agricultural  scientists  of  the  Federal  and  State  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  that  sugarcane  is  the  best  adapted 
and   most   efficient   crop   for  South   Louisiana. 

"Another  striking  fact  is  that  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  shows  continental  United  States 
cane  sugar  delivered  during  the  calendar  year  1909  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States  was  459,155  short  tons  C 
"refined  and/or  consumption  basis."  If  these  figures  are  ^ 
reduced  to  "raw  value,"  or  96  degree  basis,  it  becomes 
evident  that  there  was  almost  500,000  short  tons  of  con- 
tinental cane  sugar  delivered  for  consumption  during  one 
calendar  year.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  proposed 
Sugar  Bill  does  not  contemplate  production  control,  but 
rather  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  marketing  and 
distribution  of  sugar,  we  suggest  that  the  performance 
of  the  continental  cane  area  in  1909  mus  be  a  major  point 
of   fact    for  consideration. 

"Therefore,  considering  the  official  report  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board,  the  productiveness  of  the  recommended 
varieties  of  sugarcane  furnished  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  sizeable  increase  in  sugar- 
cane acreage  created  by  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
and  the  historical  background  of  marketing  Louisiana 
cane  sugar,  in  addition  to  the  acreage  and  sugarcane 
production  records  for  Louisiana  sugarcane,  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  considerably 
more  than  the  440,000  tons  recommended  by  the  Sub- 
committee   of   the    House    Committee    on    Agriculture." 


International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists 

Sixth   Congress   to   br  licid   at  Louisiana  State 

University,  Baton  Rouge,   1938 

By    C.    W.    EJgerton,   General   Secretary-Treasurer 

The  International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists, an  organization  composed  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  interested  in  the  sugar 
industry,    will    hold    its    sixth    congress    at    Louisiana 
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State  University  in  the  fall  of  1928.  In  the  past  this 
Society  has  held  its  meetings  at  three-year  intervals. 
The  last  congress  was  held  in  Queensland,  Australia, 
in  1935.  At  these  meetings  the  delegates  from  the 
various  sugar  countries  present  technical  papers  and 
discuss   the   various   problems   of   the   sugar   industry. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Sixth  Congress  will  be  held 
during  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  first  week 
of  November  in  1938.  At  that  time  the  delej;ates 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  field  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  operations,  as  well  as  the  work 
in  the  mills.  The  delegates  will  assemble  in  New 
Orleans.  After  the  opening  exercises  and  entertain- 
ments, the  first  week  will  be  used  in  visiting  refiner- 
ies, plants,  celotex  factories  and  other  manufacturing 
plants  of  interest  to  sugar  men  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans,  and  in  making  a  tour  through  the  sugar 
belt.  Stops  will  be  made  at  various  plantations,  test 
fields,  and  sugar  mills.  The  tour  will  end  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  during  the  second  week  the  meetings 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  the  discussion  of  sugar 
cane  problems  will  be  held  at  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. 

This  Congress  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  sugar 
planters  of  Louisiana.  They  will  have  a  chance  to 
meet  many  of  the  leading  sugar  men  of  the  world 
and  hear  them  discuss  the  important  problems  con- 
cerned with  sugar  production.  However,  the  holding 
of  this  Congress  is  a  big  undertaking  and  to  make 
it  successful  it  will  be  necessary  for  everyone  in  the 
State  who  is  interested  in  sugar  production  to  aid  in 
any  way  possible.  It  is  believed  that  this  feeling 
of  cooperation  will  prevail  and  consequently  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee  will  feel  free  to  ask  for  assistance 
at  any  time. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  hoped  that  as  many  as 
possible  in  Louisiana  will  join  the  Society.  The 
membership  dues,  which  will  entitle  the  member  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Congress  and  will  also  pro- 
vide him  with  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings,  have  been 
placed  at  five  dollars  ($5.00).  The  dues  should  be 
paid  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Gouaux,  the  regional  chairman 
for  Louisiana,  Lafayette,  La. 


A  Bacteriological  Study  of 
Refined  Cane  Sugar 

Abstract   of   paper   by    William   L.   Owen   and   R.   L. 
Mobley  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  presented  before  the 

Division  of  Sugar  Chemistry  at  the  ninety-third 

meeting   of   the   American    Chemical   Society, 

Chapel  Hill  N.  C,  Tuesday,  April  13,  1937 

Sugars  of  high  chemical  purity  averaging  well 
above  99  per  cent  sucrose  possess  a  typical  and  in- 
herent flora  of  microorganisms  consisting  of  bacteria, 
yeast,  and  mold  fungi,  and  unless  provision  is  made 
for  the  protection  of  sugar  from  this  contamination, 
it  may  reach  high  proportions  and  introduce  unsus- 
pected hazards  in  the  food  industry,  where  the  sugars 
are  used  in  products  that  are  not  subject  to  sterili- 
zation  processes. 

Of  these  microorganisms,  only  the  spore-formin? 
bacteria  are  able  to  survive  the  temperatures  attained 
in  processing  the  raw  material,  and  of  this  group 
only  the  thermophilic,  or  heat  loving,  forms  have 
proved  troublesome  in  the  industrial  usages  of  sugars. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  thermophilic 
bacteria  in  sugars  are  the  cause  of  the  spoilage  of 
canned  corn,  and  since  that  time  definite  standards 
have  been  adopted  by  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion which  limit  the  number  of  spores  of  these  ther- 
mophiles  to  a  maximum  of  50  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 

The  authors  over  a  period  of  years  have  studied 
the  thermophilic  contaminants  in  sugars  from  a  num- 
ber of  refineries,  and  have  also  observed  the  varia- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  these  microorganisms  in  sam- 
ples collected  at  various  times  during  the  day  and  at 
various   seasons  of  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  period  of  highest  infection  of  sugars  in  the  re- 
finery under  observation  occurs  in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  the  seasonal  variation  indicates  that  the 
greatest  infection  of  the  year  is  in  the  late  Fall 
months. 

The  daily  variation  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  co- 
incidence of  cycles  of  operations,  and  the  seasonal 
fluctuations,  to  the  quality  of  sugars  being  refined  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

These  studies  have  also  shown  that  the  two  groups 
of  thermophilic  organisms  occurring  in  sugars,  the 
"flat  sours"  and  the  "non  flat  sours",  seem  competi- 
tive in  their  association,  and  where  one  occurs  in 
large  numbers   the  other  is  correspondingly  low. 
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Who  Will  Be  The  First  To  Make  It  8758? 

With  the  returns  now  practically  all  in  for  this  year,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  an- 
nounces, with  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  its  paid  membership  for  1937  is  8757.  This  exceeds 
the  membership  enjoyed  by  the  League  in  any  previous  year  since  its  organization  in  1922. 

The  League  is  now  15  years  old.  It  has  witnessed,  in  those  fifteen  years,  the  greatest  and 
most  destructive  calamity  that  has  ever  visited  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  if  we  except  the 
War  between  the  States.  That  calamity  was  the  virulent  spread  of  the  mosaic  disease,  which 
began  its  progress  slowly  and  insidiously  and  then,  gradually  gathering  momentum,  virtually 
swept  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  crop  out  of  existence  in  1926.  Because  in  the  four  years  from 
its  birth  in  1922  to  the  cataclysm  of  1926  the  League  had  won  the  confidence  of  those  engaged 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  and  because  it  comprised  a  rallying  point  for  the  disorganized 
sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  in  that  dark  time,  it  survived  the  crisis  and  by  such  survival  was 
able  to  function  as  a  relief  agency  in  the  stupendous  task  of  putting  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry back  on  its  feet. 

The  League,  following  1926,  fought  an  unremitting  battle  for  the  introduction,  adoption 
and  distribution  of  the  P.O.J,  canes,  the  appearance  of  which  inspired  no  confidence,  but  which 
the  League  recognized  must  be  made  to  serve  as  a  life-raft  at  that  very  critical  time.  There 
had  to  be  overcome  not  only  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  little  stock  of  spindly,  borer-eaten  canes, 
so  distressingly  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  but  also  a  feeling  of  defeatism  that  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  terrific  punishment  inflicted  on  the  industry  by  the  mosaic  disease. 
^V  ,  All   that   is   history  now.      We   mention   it   only    as    a    reminiscence.      How    the    League    held 

the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  together  in  those  dark  days;  how  it  acted  as  the  intermediary  and 
distributing  agency  between  the  industry  and  the  Federal  sources  of  new  and  healthy  cane 
varieties;  how  it  built  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  at  Houma  to  speed  on  and  facilitate  the 
whole  system  of  cane  varietal  work;  how  year  by  year  new  and  better  canes  came  into  being; 
how  acre  after  acre  came  back  into  cane;  how  through  all  that  time  the  League's  member- 
ship grew  and  grew  until  now  it  is  8757,  a  high  water  mark  for  agricultural  organizations  re- 
stricted territorially  as  the  League  is — -all  that  is  too  long  a  story  to  relate  in  detail.  It  is 
pleasant,    however,    to    contemplate    it,    in    retrospect. 

But  there  is  little  time  for  musing  and  remembering.  Enemies  still  confront  us  and  still 
we  must,  as  ever,  gird  ourselves  for  battle.  The  fields  are  lush  and  green  once  more  with 
hardy,  healthy,  vigorous  cane,  and  the  factories  are  equipped  as  never  before  to  manufacture 
the  crop  into  sugar,  and  all  the  phases  of  plantation  work  are  on  a  more  modern,  efficient  and 
economic  basis  than  in  1926,  but  there  is  facing  us  a  queer,  unbelievable,  fantastic  enemy 
that  is  so  different  from  anything  w^e  have  ever  visualized  that  we  are  puzzled  how^  to  come 
to  grips  with  it.  Yet  we  must!  Who  ever  dreamed,  in  the  dark  days  of  1926,  that  the  bitter- 
end  fight  to  replant  the  Louisiana  fields  with  new    and    healthy    canes — the    grit    and    guts    we 
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showed  in  taking  less  than  a  ton  of  seed  cane 
and  from  it,  as  a  nucleus,  planting  in  10  years 
over  three  hundred  thousand  acres — would  in 
one  decade  of  time  be  challenged  by  the  law? 
No  greater  travesty  than  that  is  in  all  history. 

And  so  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
still  has  work  to  do.  It  always  will  have  work 
to  do.  Perhaps  the  hardest  and  most  discour- 
aging work  it  has  to  do  is  carrying  the  dead- 
w^eight  of  some  who  w^ant  very  much  indeed 
to  go  along  but  will  not  push.  That  cross 
must  be  borne  philosophically.  It  is  a  burden 
that  has  been  encountered  in  all  fields  of  en- 
deavor since  time  began  and  exhibits  one  of 
the  less  attractive  facets  of  human  nature. 


Mr.  L  L  Janes 

Rumors  reach  us  that  Mr.  L.  L.  Janes,  who  has  for 
17  years  been  Apricultural  Statistician  at  New  Or- 
leans for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  is 
slated  for  some  re-adjustment  of  duty. 

As  a  part  of  his  ofhcial  functions,  Mr.  Janes,  dur- 
ing all  of  his  incumbency  here,  has  compiled  the  Fed- 
eral statistics  of  the  Louisiana  cane  crop  and  the 
syrup,  sugar  and  molasses  made  from  it.  In  the 
course  of  this  work  he  has  come  in  contact  with 
large    numbers    of    the    Louisiana    cane    growers    and 


syrup,  sugar  and  molasses  manufacturers,  and  his 
accurate  and  careful  methods,  his  quiet  and  unas- 
suming manner,  and  his  obliging  and  amiable  dis- 
position have  won  thousands  of  friends  for  him.  In 
behalf  of  these  friends,  and  in  our  own  behalf  as 
well,  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  whatever 
may  be  in  store  for  Mr.  Janes  is  for  his  betterment. 
Should  the  contrary  befall  it  will  be  one  of  those  un- 
just and  capricious  accomplishments  that  so  often 
shake  our  faith  in  humanity. 

In  Mr.  Janes  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics have  an  upright,  able  and  conscientious  official. 
There  is  no  surplus  of  such  men. 


Who  Got  The  $67,000,000? 

(By  C.  D.  Kemper) 

An  article  appeared  in  the  May  15th  issue  of  The 
Lou'isimia  Farm  Bureau  News  entitled  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements.  This  article  recounts  the  fact 
that  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers  have  asked 
for  a  quota  of  460.000  tons  of  sugar  and  that  Secre- 
tary Wallace  has  maintained  that  the  quota  should 
be  270,000  tons.  The  article  further  states  that  the 
average  man  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
Louisiana  growers  should  not  be  permitted  to  produce 
all  of  the  sugar  they  can.  Then  follows  a  very  good 
argument  in  favor  of  domestic  production. 

The  next  paragraph  advances  the  arguments  that 
have  been  used  by  the  other  school  of  thought  to  the 
effect  that  trade  balances  should  be  established  be- 
tween nations  on  the  basis  of  "you  buy  from  us,  we 
buy  from  you",  with  no  trade  balances  settled  in 
money.  Then  follows  an  account  of  a  discussion  with 
a  rice  grower  who  urged  that  we  buy  sugar  and 
other  products  freely  from  Cuba  so  that  Cuba  might 
buy  freely  of  our  rice. 

Let  us  see  how  this  reciprocal  arrangement  has 
worked  with  Cuba.  Beginning  in  the  year  1934,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  acting  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tariff  Commission,  reduced  the 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar  from  two  cents  per  pound  to 
one  and  one-half  cents.  The  Jones-Costigan  amend- 
ment provided  a  quota  for  Cuba  of  1,950,000  tons 
sugar,  which  during  1936  was  increased  to  over 
2,000,000  tons. 

A  trade  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Cuba 
whereby  the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  was  reduced  from 
IVsc  to  9/10  of  a  cent,  while  the  full  duty  on  otheiP 
foreign  sugar  importation  is  1.87^/1'C,  or  more  than 
twice  the  amount  of  the  Cuban  duty.  LTnder  the 
Jones-Costigan  amendment,  the  amount  of  full  dutv 
sugar  that  can  enter  this  country  under  the  quota 
allotment  is  negligible. 

Cuba  has  a  further  advantage  in  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  granted  the  right  to  ship  by  cheap  water 
transportation  to  any  port  in  the  United  States,  22% 
of  her  sugar  quota  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar. 
This  has  the  effect  of  giving  Cuba  an  F.O.B.  refinery 
point  at  every  port,  whereas  American  sugar  refin- 
eries have  that  advantage  only  at  the  port  where 
their  refinery  is  located.  This  450,000  tons  of  re- 
fined sugar  is  produced  in  a  foreign  country  under 
standards  of  living  and  general  cost  conditions  much 
under  the  American  standards  and  costs.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  these  advantages  the  recent  International 
Sugar  Conference  granted  Cuba  a  quota  of  940,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  and  see  If  Cuba  has  been 
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reciprocating  our  good  neighbor  policy.  The  2,102,- 
607  tons  of  sugar  that  was  exported  to  the  U.  S. 
by  Cuba  during  the  year  1936  gave  Cuba  an  aver- 
age duty  paid  price  of  ^3.594  per  hundred  pounds. 
By  deducting  90c  duty,  the  C.  &  F.  price  was  ^2.694. 
The  world's  price  during  1936  was  less  than  one 
cent.  Cuba  therefore  received  from  the  American 
consumer  a  price  more  than  IV2C  per  pound  in  ex- 
cess of  the  price  obtained  by  Cuba  from  consumers 
in  England,  France  and  other  countries.  This  profit 
on  2,102,607  tons  of  sugar  at  the  conservative  figure 
of  l%c  per  pound  amounts  to  $63,000,000.00.  You 
can  add  several  additional  million  dollars  as  repre- 
senting the  net  value  to  Cuba  for  the  privilege  of 
exporting  450,000  tons  of  granulated  sugar  to  this 
country. 

Our  total  purchases  from  Cuba  in  1936  amounted 
to  a  value  of  $129,000,000.00.  The  value  of  Cuba's 
purchases  from  us  was  $62,000,000.00.  The  differ- 
ence ($67,000,000.00)  was  paid  by  us  to  Cuba  In 
dollars.  The  State  Department  can  tell  us,  but 
has  not  so  far  done  so,  how  much  of  this  $67,000,- 
000.00  cash  trade  balance  payment  was  spent  by 
Cuba  in  Scotland,  England,  Germany  and  Holland 
for  steel  products.  In  Czechoslovakia  for  shoes  and 
toys,  in  France  and  Italy  for  gloves,  olive  oil,  wines 
and  champagnes,  and  in  Argentina  for  corn.  What 
our  rice  people.  In  particular,  will  want  to  know  Is 
how  much  of  these  American  dollars  were  spent  by 
Cuba  in  Slam  and  Indo  China  for  cheap  rice  made 
by  Coolie  labor  at  12y2C  per  day. 

Last  November  a  representative  of  the  Cuban 
Government  came  to  New  Orleans  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  rice  producers 
concerning  a  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  Cuba 
by  the  American  rice  Interests  that  the  duty  on  rice 
be  reduced  Vac  per  pound  so  that  our  rice  might 
compete  with  the  cheaply  produced  rice  from  the 
far  east.  The  Cuban  proposed  that  a  concession 
would  be  made  by  Cuba  on  American  rice,  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  Washington  would  grant  pref- 
erence to  Cuba  on  the  exportations  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  so  as  to  take  the  market  away  from  Mexico 
and.  give  it  to  Cuba.  The  attitude  of  Cuba  in  this 
case  presents  a  fair  example  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  most  foreign  nations.  America  had  already  over- 
done the  good  neighbor  policy  toward  Cuba,  and 
then  had  to  face  a  demand  for  more  concessions 
which  were  planned  by  Cuba  to  keep  the  trade  bal- 
ance at  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  in  Cuba's  favor. 

Why  were  Louisiana  sugar  growers  penalized  to 
aid  Cuba? 

Louisiana  had  produced  over  400,000  tons  of  sugar 
before  the  advent  of  mosaic  disease.  During  normal 
times  Louisiana's  cane  crop  was  about  350,000  acres. 
The  1937  crop  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  is  less  than 
its  normal  planting  and  we  are  now  using  new  varie- 
ties of  cane  that  were  furnished  us  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  average  production 
of  tons  of  cane  per  acre  in  1936  was  21.4.  In  1926 
the  average  was  7.5  tons  of  diseased  cane. 

We  have  asked  for  a  quota  of  sugar  that  will 
permit  us  to  produce  this  healthy  vigorous  cane  in 
the  proportion  of  soil  depleting  acres  to  soil  building 
acres  as  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
The  quota  of  1,550,000  tons  of  sugar  that  has  been 
given  the  17  states  of  the  union  who  grow  sugar 
beets  exceeds  the  production  of  sugar  in  those  states 


during  any  consecutive  group  of  years  that  may  be 
selected  from  the  past  records;  and  it  exceeds  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  has  been  produced  in  any  one 
year  since  the  enactment  of  the  Jones-Costlgan 
Amendment.  All  we  ask  for  is  fair  treatment,  treat- 
ment that  is  comparable  to  that  given  to  other  states 
of  the  union. 


The  League  Acts  To  Insure  Modern 

Sugar  Factory  At  Louisiana 

Experim^  Station 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Louisiana  State 
LInlversIty,  entitled  "Modernization  of  the  Audubon 
Sugar    School    Factory,    Louisiana    State    University." 

As  will  be  seen  from  Professor  Keller's  article, 
steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  the  Experimental 
Sugar  Factory  at  the  University  with  a  type  of 
equipment  that  will  enable  the  technical  staff  to  study 
practically  any  phase  of  cane  sugar  factory  work 
and  supply  advice,  based  on  actual  conditions,  in 
connection  with  numerous  factory  problems,  espe- 
cially those  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  new 
canes. 

The  plan  to  modernize  the  factory  at  the  Llniver- 
sity  hung  in  the  balance,  notwithstanding  the  $38,- 
250.00  that  was  obtained  from  the  Public  Works 
Administration,  because  the  bids  on  the  equipment 
ran  to  materially  higher  figures  than  had  been  pro- 
vided for. 

In  this  crisis  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
stepped  Into  the  picture  and  supplied  the  additional 
money  required,  $14,000.00,  to  make  this  greatly 
needed  facility  a  reality  instead  of  just  a  plan  and  a 
hope.  The  League  thus  added  one  more  construc- 
tive step  to  the  many  it  has  already  taken  to  lift 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  up  to  higher  levels  of 
accomplishment. 

Notice  Of  Important  Meeting 

On  Friday,  June  18,  at  1:30  P.  M.,  the  Contact 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Louisiana  State  L^nlversity  in 
Baton  Rouge  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  sugar 
planters  all  over  the  State.  This  meeting  will  stress 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  last  two  years 
towards  maintaining  stocks  of  seed  cane  as  free  as 
possible  from  mosaic.  This  is  particularly  valuable 
in  that  the  chief  aim  has  been  to  Insure  the  continu- 
ance of  good  yields  of  Co.  281,  our  only  commercial 
windrowing  cane. 

The  program  will  be  approximately  as  follows: 

"Possible  Control  of  Mosaic  Disease  in  Louisiana  by 
Rogueing,"   by    Dr.    C.    W.    Edgerton. 

"Progress  Report  in  Rogueing  at  the  Sugar  Experiment 
Station  and  on  Certain  Sugar  Plantations,"  bv  Mr.  M.  L. 
Shaffer. 

"Mosaic  Control  Work  on  South  Coast  Properties,"  by 
Mr.  E.  A.   Maier. 

"Mosaic  Control  on  Godchaux  Properties,"  by  Mr.  C. 
L.    Denley. 

"Insects  that  Carry  Mosaic  Disease,"  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Ingram. 

All  those  planters  who  are  particularly  interested 
In  this  work  should  attend  the  meeting.  There 
ought  to  be  a  very  large  attendance. 
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There  Are  Still  Two  Sugar  Exchanges 

In  the  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  April  15,  1937  we  discussed  the  existence — the  un- 
necessary existence — of  two  Sugar  Exchanges  in  New  Orleans  and  we  have  been  hopeful  that 
some  sort  of  amalgamation  of  the  two  institutions  might  be  arrived  at  by  those  who  are  affil- 
iated with  them,  thus  eliminating  a  situation  that  is  both  ridiculous  and  intolerable.  As  yet  this 
has  not  occurred. 

A  majority  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  interests  have  been  maintaining  for  some  two  years  one 
of  the  two  Sugar  Exchanges,  called  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  apparently  finding  its 
establishment  a  necessity  or  they  would  not  have  formed  it,  but  even  if  the  Cane  Products  Trade 
Association  functions  effectively  as  a  Sugar  Exchange,  as  everybody  admits  it  does,  the  fact 
remains  that  as  long  as  there  are  two  Exchanges  full  and  free  development  and  expansion  of 
neither  one  is  possible. 

It  is  generally  necessary,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  for  somebody  to  come  forward  with  a  con- 
crete proposal.  We  therefore  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  a  basis  on  w^hich,  perhaps,  a  get-together 
movement  can  be  accomplished.  What  we  suggest  need  not  be  regarded  as  inflexible  and  it  is 
intended  only  as  a  cornerstone  on  which  something  satisfactory  to  everybody  can  perhaps  be 
constructed.      We  suggest: 

Form  new  corporation.  Name  to  be  "Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange."  The  new  corporation  to  assume  none  of  the 
assets  or  liabilities  of  either  the   Louisiana  Sugar   &   Rice   Exchange  or  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association. 

Both  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  and  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  be 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  without  voting  privileges  or  the  obligation  to  pay  dues,  pro- 
vided that  on  and  after  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  they  cease  to  function  at  aU  under  their 
own  charters. 

All  members  in  good  standing,  who  pay  the  regular  dues  of  $60.00  per  year,  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  &  Rice  Ex- 
change and  have  paid  same  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  all  members  in  good  standing,  who  pay  the  regular  dues  of 
$60.00  a  year,  of  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  and  have  paid  same  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  be  invited 
by  the  respective  Presidents  of  the  two  organizations  to  become  members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  and  on 
signifying  their  consent  they  shall  be  asked  to  attend,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar   Exchange,    to    be   held    at    a    date   to    be    selected    between   August   15th   and   31st,    1937. 

The  organization  meeting  shall  do  what  is  usually  done  at  such  meetings,  such  as  adopting  a  charter  and  by  laws, 
electing  officers  and  Board  of  Directors  and  so  on,  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  shall  then  proceed  to  function  and 
be   the   only   institution   of   its   kind   here    that    does   function. 

So  far  as  the  two  Public  Belt  Railroad  appointments  are  concerned  they  have  now  been 
made  and  confirmed  for  a  long  period  of  years  and  the  two  gentlemen  who  hold  them  in  be- 
half of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange  need  have  no  fear  that  a  merger  of  the  two 
Exchanges  will  endanger  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  want  to  be  technical,  the  law  creating 
these  appointments  does  not  allocate  them  to  "The  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange"  at  all' 
but  to  "The  New  Orleans  Sugar  Exchange,"  a  non-existent  institution,  the  obvious  intent  being 
to  allot  them  to  the  organization  functioning  as  a  Sugar  Exchange  in  New  Orleans.  As  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  holders  of  these  two  political  prizes,  which  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  are  the  crux  of  the  situation,  our  suggested  plan  does  not  call  for  the  ter- 
mination   of    the    Louisiana    Sugar    &    Rice    Exchan.ge  as  a  legal  entity. 

The  Sugar  Bulletin  will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  receive  expressions  concerning  the  above 
suggestions,  and  constructive  criticisms,  leading  to  something  better,  will  be  especially  welcome. 
We    particularly    hope    to   receive    opinions    from   the  members  of  the  two  institutions  themselves. 

A  fact  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that,  irrespective  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  case  as 
w^e  see  them  here  ourselves,  the  existence  of  two  Sugar  Exchanges  creates  the  impression  in 
Washington  of  a  division  of  interest  and  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Louisiana  Sugar  industry 
and  that  may  be  highly  injurious  to  the  industry  as  a  w^hole.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to 
remind  the  gentlemen  composing  the  two  Exchanges  that  ^vithout  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
there  will  be  no  need  for  either  one  of  them  to  exist  and   neither  of  them  w^ill. 


Reciprocity  With  The  Philippines 

Wc  piibli.sh  below  the  text  of  a  notice  issued  by  the 
Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  AflFairs 
relative  to  Heariof^s  on  the  adjustment  of  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  Hearings  will  be  held  both  at 
Washington  and  Manila,  those  at  Washington  takini'; 
place  June  15th  and  16th,  or  less  than  three  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  notice.  They  will  have  been 
held  by  the  time  this  issue  of  Thr  Suf^ar  Bulletin 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers.  The  hearings  in 
Manila   will  be  held   next   September,  giving  the   Fil- 


ipinos plentv  time  to  prepare  their  arguments,  the 
nature  of  which  is  easy  to  forecast. 

The  Committee  is  to  study  trade  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  to  recom- 
mend a  program  for  the  adjustment  of  Philippine 
national  economy,  and  it  was  created  following  con- 
ferences between  President  Quezon  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  and  the  Intcrdepartinental  Coinmit- 
lee  on  Philippine  .Affairs,  which  acted  on  behalf  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  is  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

The  Independence  Act  provides  that  complete 
political  independence  of  the  Philippines  shall  become 
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effective  on  July  4,  1946,  but  President  Quezon  sug- 
gested that  the  date  of  independence  might  be  ad- 
vanced to  1938  or  1939  and  the  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  consider  the  bearing  which  an  advancement 
in  the  date  of  independence  would  have  on  facili- 
tating or  retarding  the  execution  of  a  program  of 
"economic  adjustment"  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  con- 
templated that  trade  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries after  independence  occurs  will  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  a   reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

The  text  of  the  notice  of  the  Hearings  follows: 
PUBLIC  NOTICE 

Washington,  May  28,  1937. 
Hearings    on    United   States-Philippine   Affairs 

The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine 
Affairs  was  created  with  the  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Quezon  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  to  study  United  States-Philippine 
trade  relations  and  to  recommend  a  program  for  the 
adjustment  of  Philippine  national  economy.  The 
Committee,  In  making  Its  recommendations  to  the 
two  governments,  will  be  guided  by  the  fundamental 
policies  laid  down  in  the  joint  statement  issued  by 
President  Quezon  and  Mr.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  on  March  18,  1937. 

To  assist  the  Committee  in  preparing  its  recom- 
mendations, written  statements  will  be  received  and 
public  hearings  will  be  held,  both  In  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Philippines,  in  connection  with  thi" 
objectives  announced  In  the  Joint  Statement  of 
March  18.  The  statements  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  may  Include  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  existing  legislation  upon  the  commodities  and 
services  Involved  in  the  present  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

Arrangements  for  the  submission  of  written  and 
brief  supplementary  oral  statements  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  United  States  are  indicated  below.  It  is 
expected  that  public  hearings  will  be  held  in  Manila 
some  time  during  the  month  of  September. 

The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine 
Affairs  has  prescribed  the  following  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  govern  the  submission  of  written  and  sup- 
plementary oral   statements: 

All  Information  and  views  in  writing  and  all  appli- 
cations for  supplemental  oral  presentation  of  views 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  not  later  than 
12  o'clock  noon,  June  15,  1937.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  "The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on 
Philippine  Affairs,  Room  206,  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  8th  and  E  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C." 
Supplementary  oral  statements  will  be  heard  at  a 
public  hearing  beginning  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  June 
16,  1937,  before  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee 
on  Philippine  Affairs,  In  the  hearing  room  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  In  the  Old  Land 
Office  Building,  8th  and  E  Streets,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Written  statements  must  be  typewritten,  processed, 
or  printed.  It  is  requested  that  fifteen  copies  be 
submitted  in  order  to  facilitate  study  of  the  briefs  by 
each  member  of  the  Committee. 

Brief  supplementary  oral  statements  may  be  made 
to  the  Committee  at  the  public  hearings  only  by  per- 
sons who  have  filed  written  statements  or  briefs 
and  who  have,  within  the  time  prescribed,  made 
written  application  for  a  hearing  in  order  that  a 
schedule  of  appearances  may  be  arranged. 

Applications  for  supplementary  oral  statements 
should  indicate  the  approximate  amount  of  time  re- 
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California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


BACKED  15V  johns-manville's  25  years  of  re- 
search and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  Filter  Aids  assure 
all  these  advantages — thorough  clarification  .  .  . 
maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filtering  cycles 
.  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  reduced 
labor  costs! 

Full  details  on  the  three  famous  J-M  Celite 
Products  .  .  .  Hyflo  Super-Cel  .  .  .  Standard 
Super-Cel  .  .  .  and  Filter-Cel  .  .  .  are  contained 
in  our  free  brochure:  "Reducing  Sugar  Produc- 
tion Costs  by  Effective  Filtration  Methods." 
For  your  copy,  address  Johns-Manville,  '•2'-2  E. 
40tli' Street,  New  York  City. 


n  Johns-Manville 

CELITE  FILTER  AIDS 
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quested    of    the    Committee    for    the    submission    of 
views. 

The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine 
Affairs  contemplates  the  publication  of  the  written 
and  oral  statements. 

FRANCIS   B.   SAYRE, 
Acting    Chairman, 
Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on 
Philippine  Affairs. 


Something  New  About  Mosaic 

Students  of  diseases  of  sugarcane,  and  there  should 
be  many  of  them  in  our  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
will  be  interested  in  a  publication  issued  by  the  U. 
S.  Government  Printing  Office  entitled  "Transmission 
of  Sugarcane  Mosaic  by  the  Rusty  Plum  Aphid, 
Hysteroneura  Setariae."  The  authors  are  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Ingraham  and  E.  M.  Summers  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Entomology, 

The  mosaic  disease  of  sugarcane  inflicted  such 
incalculable  loss  on  Louisiana  about  a  decade  ago 
that  it  will  be  long  remembered.  Nor  may  we  rest 
assured  that  it  will  not  again  ravage  our  fields,  al- 
though we  are  now  better  equipped  to  avoid  its 
worst  effects  because  we  recognize  its  pathology  and 
appreciate  its  tremendous  power  for  destruction. 

In  their  summary  Messrs.  Ingraham  and  Summers 
say: 

"Until  1933  the  corn  aphid  {Aphis  maidis)  has 
been  the  only  proved  vector  of  sugarcane  mosaic, 
but  preliminary  experiments  in  that  year  showed 
that  the  rusty  plum  aphid  {Hysteroneura  setariae) 
was   also  capable   of  transmitting  the   disease. 

"The  rusty  plum  aphid  Is  generally  distributed  on 
plums  throughout  most  of  the  United  States,  with 
grasses  as  alternate  hosts.  On  sugarcane  plants  It 
usually  feeds  at  the  collar  lobe  at  the  junction  of 
the  leaf  blade  and  the  sheath. 

"A  series  of  experiments  showed  that  out  of  109 
healthy  plants  infested  with  Hysteroneura  setariae 
taken  from  infected  plants,  9  developed  the  mosaic 
disease,  while  2  out  of  9  plants  similarly  infested 
with  Aphis  maidis  developed  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
A  second  series  of  experiments  gave  2  transmissions 
out  of  62  exposures  with  H.  setariae  and  1  out  of  3 
with  A.  maidis.  Another  series  showed  13  transmis- 
sions out  of  248  exposures  with  H.  setariae  and  14 
out  of  60  with  A.  maidis.  Two  transfers  of  the 
mosaic  were  made  by  the  feeding  of  the  green  bug 
{Toxoptera  graminum)  after  the  exposure  of  28 
healthy  plants. 

"Although  not  so  effective  as  Aphis  maidis  In  trans- 
misting  the  mosaic,  Hysteroneura  setariae  is  present 
and  feeding  on  the  cane  throughout  the  year,  whereas 
the  former  is  present  only  in  the  winter  and  early 
In  the  spring." 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The   American   Sugar   Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in   offering   a    comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE  ROOM 

(o  nFiy  of  Its  nipinlx-ra  nho  may  have  occasion  to  use  H. 
ItiisIiicKH  coiircrciicop*  In  New  OrlciiiiH  may  UuiH  be  held  In 
a  Noclndccl  imd  entirely  iientral  almoNpliere,  which  Is 
NomellineH  prefi-rable  to  uslnu  the  office  of  one  of  the 
confcrrlnic  parties.  No  advance  notlee  necessary.  Just 
nse    the    room    at    yonr    convenience. 


Modernization  Of  The  Audubon 

Sugar  School  Factory  Louisiana 

State  University 

{By  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechan- 
ical  Engineering,    Louisiana   State    University) 

The  Louisiana  State  LTniversity  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Public  Works  Administration  and  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  has  recently  taken  steps  to 
convert  the  Audubon  Sugar  School  Factory  into  an 
experimental  plant  which  will  be  second  to  none  for 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  cane  sugar  industry. 
The  total  expenditure  contemplated  for  this  project 
Is  not  to  exceed  ninety-nine  thousand  dollars.  The 
contribution  of  the  LIniversity  to  this  total  Is  $46,750, 
the  Public  Works  Administration  has  supplemented 
this  with  a  grant  of  $38,250  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  volunteered  to  donate  an  amount  M 
not  to  exceed  $14,000  for  use  in  the  purchase  of  " 
the  cane   milling  plant. 

This  project  contemplates  the  purchase  of  a  new 
cane  milling  plant  of  the  latest  design  and  capable  of 
duplicating  and  surpassing  the  performance  of  the 
most  modern  commercial  installations.  The  plant 
has  been  designed  for  extreme  flexibility  in  operation 
so  that  it  will  be  an  Ideal  unit  for  experimental  and 
research  studies  on  cane  milling.  In  addition  there 
are  to  be  purchased  a  new  forty  inch  high  speed  belt 
driven  centrifugal,  a  cane  derrick  and  miscellaneous 
tanks,  pumps,  scales  and  other  minor  items  of  equip- 
ment needed  to  round  out  the  present  factory  equip- 
ment. A  small  two  story  brick  and  concrete  build- 
ing Is  to  be  erected  for  use  as  a  combination  ware- 
house and  laboratory. 

The  contract  for  the  centrifugal  Installation  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Western  States  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Hamilton,  Ohio.  They  have  agreed  to  fur-  m 
nish  a  forty  Inch  Roberts  Machine  of  the  latest  type,  ^ 
complete  with  framing,  shafting,  pulleys,  driving  mo- 
tor, automatic  control  equipment  and  a  sugar  dis- 
charger. In  addition  they  are  furnishing  a  new  mixer 
complete  with  the  Stevens  heat  treating  system  for 
massecultes. 

The  contract  for  the  cane  milling  plant  has  been 
awarded  to  the  George  L.  Squler  Alanufacturing 
Company  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  Installation 
will  consist  of  an  18"  x  24"  eleven  roller  cane  mill 
complete  in  every  respect,  including  Intermediate  car- 
riers, A/funson  type  air  accumulators,  Individual,  in- 
dependent, totally  enclosed  automatically  lubricated 
gearing  for  each  milling  unit  and  an  individual  var- 
iable speed  direct  current  motor  to  drive  each  mill 
and  the  crusher.  A  three  hundred  KW  generator 
set  will  furnish  current  for  driving  the  mill 
and  crusher  motors.  The  Ward-Leonard  System 
of  speed  variation  and  control  is  to  be  used.  The 
mill  is  to  have  a  deep  "V"  type  juice  pan,  cut  tooth 
steel  roll  gearing,  solid  bronze  water  cooled  bearings 
and  automatic  mechanical  force  feed  lubrication  on 
all   bearings. 

The  unit  will  be  able  to  handle  approximately 
eight  tons  of  cane  per  hour  at  thirty-five  feet  per 
minute  roll  speed.  It  will  be  capable  of  operating 
at  a  maximum  roll  speed  of  seventy  feet  per  minute 
and  a  minimum  speed  of  twenty-two  feet  per  min- 
ute. The  mills  will  be  designed  to  permit  of  carry- 
ing a  maximum  working  pressure  on  the  top  roll  of 
one  hundred  tons. 
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A  set  of  revolving  cane  knives  will  precede  the 
crusher.  The  knives  are  to  be  belt  driven  from  a 
fifteen  horse-power  constant  speed  A.  C.  motor.  Fol- 
lowing the  crusher  there  will  be  a  24"  x  24"  cane 
shredder  direct  connected  to  a  thirty  horsepower 
constant  speed  A.  C.  motor.  The  shredder  and  the 
crusher  are  to  be  arranged  to  permit  of  by-passing 
either  or  both  at  will  when  it  is  desired  to  carry  out 
tests  of  their  relative  efficiencies.  The  individual 
units  in  the  milling  train  will  be  equipped  with  in- 
struments to  record  power  consumption;  for  the 
mills  and  crusher  the  recorders  will  also  measure 
roll  speeds,  ram  pressures  and  travel,  and  thickness 
of  the  bagasse  blanket.  Instruments  and  control 
equipment  will  be  mounted  on  panels  located  in  a 
special  control  room  at  the  side  of  the  milling  train. 
The  operator  stationed  at  this  control  board  will  be 
able  to  see  and  control  the  operation  of  the  entire 
plant  from  this  point. 

Present  indications  are  that  delivery  of  the  plant 
will  be  made  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of 
October  provided  that  strikes  or  other  unforeseen 
causes  do  not  interfere.  Delivery  at  that  date  would 
permit  of  installation  and  operation  of  the  plant 
during  the  coming  crop.  Work  on  the  mill  contract 
will  start  within  two  weeks  or  as  soon  as  certain 
formalities  required  by  the  PWA  have  been  com- 
pleted. It  is  hoped  that  negotiations  presently  un- 
derway will  be  successful  and  that  the  size  of  the 
mill  rolls  may  be  increased  to  20"  x  24"  instead  of 
18"  X  24"  as  at  present.  The  increased  size  of  mill 
roll  is  desired  so  that  higher  mill  roll  pressures  may 
be  used  in  experimental  work. 

A  program  of  work  to  be  carried  out  in  the  mod- 
ernized plant  is  now  in  process  of  formulation  by  the 
University  Staff  in  conjunction  with  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  the  representatives  of  the  Carbohydrate 
Research  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils,  U.S.D.A,  who  expect  to  do  co-operative  work 
at  the  plant.  It  is  contemplated  that  two  general 
classes  of  projects  will  be  undertaken,  viz,  service 
projects  and  research  studies.  The  former  will  in- 
clude such  things  as  milling  tests  on  the  new  varieties 
of  cane  as  they  are  developed  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  determination  of  normal  juice  extraction 
figures  on  these  canes  which  can  be  used  as  a 
basis  in  the  settlement  of  cane  contracts.  Such  pro- 
jects would  include  also  the  study  of  clarification 
and    manipulation    of    the    juices    from    these    canes 


throughout  the  entire  manufacturing  process.  New 
equipment  or  processes  offered  to  the  industry  will 
be  studied  in  this  plant  and  their  merits  and  demerits 
determined  for  the  information  of  factory  owners 
and  operators.  Research  projects  will  include  the  de- 
tailed study  of  the  various  factors  influencing  the 
efficiency  of  the  cane  milling  process.  Among  the 
factors  to  be  considered  are  mill  settings,  turn  plate 
settings,  roll  speeds,  blanket  thickness,  roll  grooving, 
hydraulic  pressure  and  the  amount  and  method  of 
application  of  maceration.  Studies  will  also  be  made 
of  clarification,  sugar  boiling,  refining  and  the  utili- 
zation of  by-products.  A  definite  program  of  work 
will  be  formulated  for  each  season  and  the  results 
obtained  will  be  disseminated  to  the  industry  through 
the  Technical  Committee  or  in  other  ways. 
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When  you  make  an  investment  in 
new  sugar  Mill  Machinery,  you  have 
a  right  to  expect,  not  only  that  the 
equipment  represents  the  latest  and 
best  in  design  for  lowering  your 
production  cost,  but  that  it  will  also 
serve  you  profitably  for  many  years 
to  coine. 

If  you  are  buying  for  tomorrow  as 
well  as  today,  it  will  paj^  you  to  buy 
from  Squier. 
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Chairman  Jones  Proposes  Compromise 


{By  C.  ]. 

After  many  weeks  of  patient  and  persevering  de- 
liberation Congressman  Marvin  Jones  of  Texas  has 
introduced  a  compromise  Sugar  Bill  (H.  R.  7667) 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, where  favorable  action  is  anticipated  by  the 
Committee.  Considering  the  controversies  surround- 
ing this  legislation  and  the  deep-seated  differences 
between  producing  areas  and  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  if  Mr.  Jones  is  about  to  se- 
cure the  approval  of  his  Committee  and  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  House  on  his  Compromise  Bill, 
as  it  now  seems  entirely  probable  that  he  will,  he 
will  have  accomplished  one  of  the  most  difficult  legis- 
lative transactions  in   recent   Congressional   history. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  not  met  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  new  Jones  Bill,  although 
the  Committee  has  gone  over  the  provisions  tenta- 
tively, we  will  restrict  ourselves  to  mere  description 
of  what  the  Bill  contains.  Naturally,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  very  much  disappointed  that 
the  Jones  Bill  makes  a  further  reduction  in  the 
quota  for  the  continental  cane  area.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  continental  cane  area  produced 
437,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1936  and  more  acreage  has 
been  planted  for  the  1937  crop;  therefore,  any  de- 
crease in  the  quota  for  this  area  below  actual  pro- 
duction would  require  a  reduction  in  the  plantings 
and  production  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  within  the 
continental  United  States,  and  we  must  protest 
against  any  legislation  which  attempts  to  do  this. 
Notwithstanding,  we  recognize  that  this  is  only  the 
first  stage  in  the  legislative  journey  and  the  accept- 
ance by  the  House  of  the  Jones  Bill  would  not  pre- 
vent the  Senate  from  improving  our  quota  status  and 
giving  to  the  continental  cane  area  the  same  privilege 
of  full  production  that  is  accorded  to  the  continen- 
tal beet  area. 

The  Jones  Bill  follows  the  language  of  the  Depart- 
mental Redraft  which  was  forwarded  by  Secretary 
Wallace  to  the  Sub-committee  on  April  8th.  How- 
ever, the  Jones  Bill  differs  radically  from  the  Depart- 
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mental    proposal   on    many   matters    of   major   impor- 
tance as  will  be  outlined  herein  below. 

The  definition  of  "liquid  sugar"  seeks  to  take  care 
of  two  troublesome  problems.  The  first  is  that 
"syrup  of  cane  juice  produced  from  sugarcane  grown 
in  continental  United  States"  is  specifically  exempted 
from  the  quotas  and  from  the  tax,  so  that  growers 
of  sugarcane  for  syrup  and  producers  of  syrup  in  the 
South  would  not  be  afi"ected  by  this  legislation.  The 
second  is  that  the  determining  factor  of  "total  soluble 
solids  in  liquid  sugar"  is  set  at  "6  percentum  or  less" 
in  lieu  of  the  "4^/3  percentum"  proposed  by  the  De- 
partments. 

Section  201  still  contains  the  provision  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  regulate  the  supply  of 
sugar  so  that  it  will  not  result  in  prices  in  excess  of 
those  necessary  to  make  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  as  profitable  as  the  production 
of  the  five  principal  agricultural  cash  crops.  As  we 
have  stated  before,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  given  of  this  yardstick.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  reported 
official  statistics  which  indicate  that  the  production 
of  such  five  crops  has  been  unprofitable  in  the  past 
ten  years,  hence,  we  have  advocated  that  the  yard- 
stick should  be  based  upon  the  average  price  of  foods 
or  the  retail  index  price  of  all  foods  as  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  We  assume  that  the 
Senate  will  go  into  this  matter  fully  and  offer  a  more 
practical  and   less   alarming  yardstick. 

The  quota  provisions  are  set  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  group  the  "domestic  sugar-producing  areas"  and 
to  establish  a  minimum  for  the  total  quotas  of  such 
areas  at  3,715,000  short  tons.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  give  a  minimum  quota  to  each  of  the  areas  listed, 
thereby  recognizing  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  same  status  as  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  The  Bill  provides  that  55.59%  of  the 
estimated  consumption  must  be  pro-rated  among 
the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  provided  such 
amount  is  not  less  than  3,715,000  short  tons,  on  the 
following  basis: 
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"foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba"  and  pro-rate  the 
Philippines'  surrender  among  them.  This  will  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  Hull  an  amount  of  sugar 
approximating  60,000  tons  additional  for  his  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  to  be  made  with  Peru,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  others. 

The  controversy  of  refined  sugar  which  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  delay  in  reporting  a  Sugar  Bill 
than  any  other  problem,  is  compromised  by  Air. 
Jones  in  his  Bill  by  setting  out  the  following  refined 
sugar  quotas: 

Tons  of  Refined  Sugar 
raw  value 

Hawaii    29,616 

Puerto  Rico  126,033 

Virgin  Islands  none 

Philippines    80.214 

Cuba    375,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  changes  made  in 
the    present    refined    status    of    any    area,    excepting     M 
Cuba.     The  refined  sugar  quota  for  1937  in  the  case    ™ 
of  Cuba  is  422,933.     The  Sub-Committee  had  recom- 
mended a  quota  of  300,000  and  Mr.  Jones  has  pro- 
posed 375,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

Since  the  complaint  of  Hawaii  has  been  based  upon 
the  question  of  its  status,  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
promise recognizes  that  status  with  regard  to  the 
grouping  of  Hawaii  among  the  "domestic  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas"  and  the  granting  of  a  minimum  quota 
for  each  such  area.  Besides,  the  Jones  Bill  is  now 
proposed  for  a  three-year  term  and  this  eliminates 
the  argument  that  the  legislation  is  permanent  and 
therefore  cannot  be  considered  on  an  emergency  or 
temporary  basis. 

The  conditional  payment  provisions  relative  to 
child  labor  requirements  except  "the  member  of  the 
immediate  family"  of  the  farmer.  In  the  case  of 
minimum  wages  the  authority  is  restricted  to  the 
wages  paid  for  work  performed  "in  the  production,  ^ 
cultivation  or  harvesting  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane."     W 

The  benefit  payments  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  individual  farm  allotments  "in  terms  of  planted 
acreage,  weight  or  recoverable  sugar  content."  It  is 
understood  that  the  intention  is  to  use  "acreage"  as 
the  basis  in  Louisiana,  but  the  Jones  Bill  leaves  this 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary. 

Since  compliance  with  farming  practices  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  is  a  requirement  to  qualify  for 
benefit  payments,  Mr.  Jones  has  inserted  a  protec- 
tive phrase  which  states  that  "such  practices  (are) 
to  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable  standards  of  the 
farming  community  in  which  the  farm  is  situated." 

There  is  the  provision  which  states  that  payments 
shall  be  made  on  the  1937  crop. 

The  provisions  for  payments  in  case  of  crop  failure 
or  crop  deficiencies  resulting  from  drought,  flood, 
storm,  freeze,  disease  or  insects  are  made  conditional 
upon  such  failure  of  deficiency  being  prevalent  in  the 
"local  producing  area",  which  can  be  the  factory 
district  or  the  parish. 

The  basis  rate  of  the  benefit  payment  Is  fi.xed  at 
60c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar  (which  amounts  to 
about  95c  per  ton  of  sugarcane  depending  upon  the 
average  sugar  recovered  per  ton).  When  this  rate 
is  taken  In  connection  with  the  tax  rate  of  50c  per 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  the  grower  comes  out  better 
than  he  would  have  with  a  70c  payment  and  a  tax 
of  75c  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 

There  Is  the  provision  by  which  the  total  payment 
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Tons 

Area                           Per  Cent  (minimum  quota) 

Domestic    Beet    Sugar....  41.72     or  1,549,898 

Mainland  Cane   Sugar....   11.31      "  420,166 

Hawaii    25.25     "  938,038 

Puerto    Rico    ........ 21.48      "  797,982 

Virgin  Islands  .24     "  8,916 


TOTAL 3,715,000 

The  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
countries  are  given  quotas  based  upon  the  percent- 
ages of  the  balance,  or  44.41%,  of  the  consumption 
estimate,  but  no  minimum  Is  specified  in  their  case. 
The  basis  is: 

Tons 
Area  Per  Cent        (not  a  minimum) 

Commonwealth  of  the 

Philippine   Islands  ....  34.70     or  1,029,549 

Cuba    64.41      "  1,911,045 

Foreign  countries 

other  than   Cuba  ....       .89     "  26,406 


TOTAL 2,967,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  quota  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  greater  than  their  duty-free  quota  under 
the  Independence  Act  and  It  Is  well-known  that  the 
Philippines  will  not  bring  In  any  sugar  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  the  world-rate  of  tarifl^  duty.  I'his  Is 
explained  by  the  provision  In  the  Bill  which  states 
that  If  the  Philippines  surrender  any  part  of  their 
quota  then   the  Secretary  shall   revise  the  quotas   for 
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to  any  one  farm  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  re- 
duction scale: 

That    Portion    of    Sugar 
Included  Within  Following         Reduction  in  Base  Rate 
Intervals   of   Short   Tons,  of  Payment  per  cwt. 

Raw  Value:  of  such  Portion: 

*500  to     1,500  tons  of  sugar 

$0,050 

1,500  to    6,000 

.075 

6,000  to  12,000 

.100 
12,000  to  30,000 

.125 

30,000  to  50,000 

.300 

More  than  50,000 

_._. .450 

*500  tons  of  sugar  equals  approximately  6000  tons  of 
sugarcane. 

The  tax  of  50c  per  100  pounds  of  96-degree  sugar 
is  to  be  a  tax  on  "manufactured  sugar"  which  is  de- 
fined as  "any  sugar  derived  from  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane,  which  is  not  to  be,  and  which  shall  not 
be,  further  refined  or  otherwise  improved  in  quality;". 
This  definitely  places  a  tax  on  the  final  processing 
of  sugar  in  the  form  in  which  it  goes  into  direct  con- 
sumption. The  tax  is  to  become  payable  on  sugar 
"which  has  been  sold  or  used  in  the  production  of 
other  articles  by  the  manufacturer  during  the  pre- 
ceding month."  However,  if  sugar  is  held  more  than 
twelve  months  after  it  is  manufactured,  the  tax  will 
become  payable  even  though  it  has  not  been  sold  or 
used.  The  first  return  and  payment  of  the  tax  shall 
not  be  due  until  the  last  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  in  which  the  Sugar  Bill  becomes 
a  Law.  Thereafter,  the  manufacturer  shall  file  a 
return  each  month. 

The  previous  Sugar  Bill  proposals,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Overton-Mouton  Bill,  were  in  the  nature 
of  permanent  legislation  without  a  termination  date. 
The  Jones  Bill  provides  that  the  powers  vested  in  the 
Secretary  and  the  tax  imposed  shall  terminate  on 
December  31,  1940,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  power  to  complete  benefit  payments  to  growers 
under  programs  applicable  to  the  crop  year  1940  and 
previous  crop  years.  In  other  words,  the  Bill  would 
cover  four  crop  years. 


BULLETIN 


Root  Rot  of  C.  p.  28/19  on  Heavy 

Soils  Controlled  by  Summer 

Planting 

By    R.    D.    Rands,    Senior    Pathologist,    and    E.     V. 
Abbott,  Associate  Pathologist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant    Investigations,    Bureau    of    Plant 
Industry,   United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
The   deplorable   condition   of   C.P.   28/19   fall-plant 
cane   on   mixed    and   heavy   soils,  which    became    evi- 
dent during  the  month  of  May,  has   attracted  wide- 
spread attention  and  comment  throughout  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  district.     The  situation  is   similar   to  that 
of  last  year,   but   it  is   now   more   serious    and   wide- 
spread   because    of    unusual    weather    conditions    and 
the  great  extension  of  this   variety   onto  heavy  soils. 
Most    of    the    fields    have    exhibited    very     uneven 


growth.  Some  plants  appeared  vigorous  and  healthy, 
but  many  individual  stools,  and  often  for  stretches 
of  20  to  100  feet,  all  the  plants  were  wilted  and 
stunted.  In  some  fields  during  late  May  so  many 
plants  were  actually  dying  as  to  threaten  stands 
which  originally  had  been  satisfactory.  The  trouble 
has  been  interpreted  as  being  primarily  due  to  root 
rot  (caused  mainly  by  Pythium  arrhenomanes),  com- 
plicated by  late  spring  seed  cane  deterioration,  and 
accentuated  by  the  dry  weather  of  April  and  May. 

In  view  of  the  indispensable  use  of  C.P.  28/19  as 
the  earliest  maturing  variety,  its  reaction  to  disease 
under  the  various  soil  and  seasonal  conditions  has 
received  special  study.  During  the  past  winter  and 
spring  more  than  50  fields  have  been  examined  by 
digging  up  the  seed  cane  in  gaps  and  also  periodically 
inspecting  the  growth  and  root  systems  of  the  young 
plants.  A  review  of  seasonal  and  crop  conditions 
and  a  summary  of  our  findings  may  give  planters  a 
better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  the  value 
of  summer  planting,  which  latter  we  believe  may  aid 
materially  in  profitable  use  of  this  variety  on  heavy 
soils   until   a   satisfactory  substitute   is   found. 

Weather  Conditions,    Crop,   and   Disease 
Development 

The  early  winter  of  1936-37  was  normal  as  to  tem- 
perature and  rainfall,  and  little  deterioration  of  seed 
cane  occurred.  January  was  abnormally  warm 
at  the  Houma  Station;  soil  temperatures  above 
70°  F.  were  recorded  on  12  days  during  the 
middle  of  the  month  (one  day  above  80°)  while 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  month  was  the  second 
highest  ever  recorded  for  January  at  the  New  Orleans 
Weather  Bureau.     Cane   growth   was   stimulated  and 
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plant  cane  was  marking  the  rows  by  the  end  of  the 
month.  Then  followed  cold  wet  Aveather  in  Febru- 
ary and  March.  The  freeze  on  February  11  and 
continued  cool  weather  prevented  much  additional 
growth  in  March.  The  last  freeze  occurred  on  March 
16,  but  temperatures  in  the  30's  continued  until  the 
first  of  April.  The  total  rainfall  for  February  and 
March  was  not  much  above  average,  but  the  number 
of  rainy  days  was  33  percent  above  the  average,  so 
that  as  a  result  of  more  even  distribution  of  rainfall, 
the  soil  was  kept  almost  constantly  wet. 

Such  conditions  were  ideal  for  the  development  of 
root  rot  and  for  deterioration  of  seed  cane,  particu- 
larly for  a  variety  like  C.P.  28/19  which  had  made 
considerable  growth  earlier  and  probably  greatly  ex- 
hausted food  reserves  in  the  seed  cuttings.  This  un- 
doubtedly further  lowered  its  resistance  and  vigor, 
and  enabled  root  rot  to  frustrate  subsequent  normal 
development  of  shoot  roots  on  many  plants.  Never- 
theless, with  abundant  soil  moisture,  good  stands  were 
generally  reestablished  in  April  and  growth  was  satis- 
factory until  the  period  of  dry  weather  toward  the 
end  of  the  month.  Then,  with  continued  drought  in 
May,  there  was  for  the  first  time  revealed  above 
ground  the  damage  from  root  rot  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  preceding  months.  In  fields  of  Octo- 
ber-planted C.P.  28/19  on  heavy  soils,  many  of  the 
plants  became  stunted,  yellowed,  and  the  leaves 
rolled — typical  symptoms  of  severe  root  rot  injury. 
The  seed  pieces  from  which  these  plants  had  grown 
were  found  to  be  practically  devoid  of  roots,  and  the 
few  shoot  roots  that  had  not  been  destroyed  had 
developed  recently  into  the  upper  layers  of  soil 
(probably  after  the  rain  in  early  May)  where  they 
later  became  stranded  in  dry  soil.  These  roots  had 
also  been  damaged  by  root  rot  and  soil  animals  and 
were  inadequate  to  support  the  plant. 

In  some  of  the  worst  affected  fields  the  seed  cut- 
tings were  mostly  sound,  but  in  many  others  had 
become  deteriorated  by  red  rot  and  Cytospora. 
Where  the  shoot  roots  had  not  been  destroyed  but 
had  established  themselves  in  the  deeper  soil  layers 
where  there  was  adequate  moisture,  the  plants  were 
apparently  healthy  and  making  normal  growth. 
Even  where  there  had  been  some  deterioration  of  the 
seed  cutting  this  was  having  little  adverse  effect  on 
the  plant  because  of  its  independence  of  the  seed  piece. 
While  normal,  healthy  cane  plants  are  ordinarily  by 
the  end  of  A-lay  well  established  on  their  own  shoot- 
root  systems  and,  therefore,  independent  of  the 
mother  seed  cutting,  such  was  not  true  for  many  of 
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Awarded  New  Iberia 
Sugar  Mill  Contract 


TN  the  fertile  bayou  country  of  Louisiana  a  modern  new 
-''-  sugar  mill  is  being  erected  by  SQUIER. 

The  Iberia  Sugar  Cooperative  Association  placed  the  order 
with  SQUIER  to  design,  manufacture  and  erect — complete 
from  foundation  to  smoke  stack — a  two  thousand^ton  raw 
sugar  house,  to  be  located  near  New  Iberia.  When  finished 
and  ready  to  operate,  SQUIER  will  turn  the  new  mill 
over  to  the  owners. 

Because  SQUIER  engineers  are  designing  this  new  mill  as 
a  complete  unit,  the  most  advanced  practice  and  the  most 
practical  design  can  be  developed  in  harmony. 

Of  wide  interest  to  the  Sugar  Industry,  this  new  factory 
will  be  featured  and  described  in  future  advertisements  in 
this  publication. 

Watch  for  them — ^and  w^hen  you  think  of  sugar — think  of 
SQUIER! 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462  Broadway, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Engineering  Offices  in 
Principal  Cities 
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the  plants  In  these  root-rot  affected  fields.  Therefore, 
the  destruction  of  seed  and  shoot  roots  by  root  rot, 
seed  deterioration,  and  the  drought  was  having  a  dis- 
astrous effect.  Judging  by  records  on  a  few  affected 
fields  in  1936,  losses  this  year  may  be  expected  to 
vary  from  a  few  to  10  or  more  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
with  a  small  proportion  of  the  fields  showing  practical 
crop  failure. 

Striking  exceptions  to  the  above  were  a  few  black- 
land  fields  that  had  previously  lain  idle  for  a  period 
of  years.  For  example,  the  October-planted  C.P. 
28/19  in  heavy  soils  on  Salsburg  plantation  was  quite 
uniform  in  stand  and  vigor,  which  was  apparently 
due  to  the  practical  absence  of  the  root  rotting 
Pythium  in  such  long-rested  land. 

Comparison   with    Other   Varieties 

C.P.  807,  C.P.  28/11,  C.P.  29/116,  and  Co.  290, 
planted  under  similar  conditions  and  often  directly 
adjacent  to  many  of  the  above  described,  severely 
damaged  fields  of  C.P.  28/19,  were  generally  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
greater  resistance  to  root  rot.  Stands  of  the  807 
and  290  were  also  good  due  to  the  delayed  and  less 
extensive  spread  of  red  rot  this  year.  A  few  small 
October  plantings  of  Co.  281  and  C.P.  29/320  on 
heavy  soils  were  also  found  and  studied.  These  and 
the  comparative  plots  at  the  Houma  station  con- 
firmed observations  and  tests  of  previous  years  which 
invariably  showed  Co.  281  as  more  susceptible  to 
root  rot  but  less  damaged  by  seed-piece  troubles  than 
C.P.  28/19.  C.P.  29/320  is  more  resistant  than 
either  to  root  rot,  but  decidedly  less  resistant  to  red 
rot  which,  as  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  some- 
times seriously  affects  stands  of  this  variety  in  heavy 
soils. 

Summer  Planting  of  C.P.   28/19 

The  condition  above  described  for  C.P.  28/19  was 
confined  largely  to  cane  planted  in  late  September  or 
early  October.  Late  fall  plantings  were  better  but, 
as  already  mentioned,  injury  to  both  was  most  severe 
on  mixed  and  heavy  soils. 

In  striking  contrast  on  all  soils  were  the  smaller 
summer  plantings  made  last  August  and  even  in  early 
September  which  were  generally  in  excellent  condi- 
tion both  as  to  stand  and  growth.  Similar  compar- 
isons last  year  of  a  smaller  number  of  summer- 
planted  fields  also  favored  the  earlier  planting  date 
for  C.P.  28/19.  Most  of  these  widely  scattered 
summer-planted  fields  of  all  varieties  are  of  the  nature 
of  trial  plantings  put  out  in  response  to  various  ex- 
periment station  recommendations.  Stevens,  writing 
in  "The  Sugar  Bulletin"  for  March  15,  1930,  sug- 
gested that  such  be  tried  to  improve  the  sugar  content 
of  plant  cane.  Arceneaux  has  reported  the  results 
of  annual  experimental  comparisons  on  date  of  plant- 
ing extending  over  many  years  (see  Sugar  Bulletins 
of  September  1,  1933  and  August  1,  1936).  With 
most  of  the  recently  introduced  varieties  he  invariably 
obtained  better  stands  and  more  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane  and  per  acre  from  plantings  made  in  August 
than  from  October  1  or  later.  While  his  plots  were 
not  regularly  examined  by  us,  many  of  the  differences 
between  varieties  and  between  different  planting  dates 
of  the  same  variety  undoubtedly  reflected  differences 
in  disease  damage.  Abbott  has  further  emphasized 
(Sugar  Bulletin,  July  15,  1936)  the  value  of  summer 
planting  for  avoidance  of  red-rot  damage.  There- 
fore, on  the  basis  of  experimental  tests  and  two  years' 
observations    (jf   widely   scattered    plantation    trials,    it 


is  safe  to  conclude  that  summer  planting  offers  a 
means  for  at  least  partially  getting  around  the  two 
principal  pathological  weaknesses  of  C.P.  28/19, 
namely,  root  rot  and  seed-piece  deterioration. 

If  C.P.  28/19  could  be  hmited  to  light  lands, 
there  probably  would  be  little  difficulty  with  these 
diseases,  but  with  Co.  281  of  necessity  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  sandy  lands  on  most  plantations, 
C.P.  28/19  is  forced  onto  the  heavier  soils.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  planting  a  very  large  acre- 
age of  black  land  in  August  are  obvious,  and  such 
planting  is,  of  course,  impossible  on  small  places 
where  all  the  rotational  fields  must  be  devoted  to 
corn  which  could  not  be  harvested  in  time  for  such 
early  planting  of  cane.  While  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  particular  v/eather  conditions  which  indirectly 
brought  on  such  serious  consequences  this  year,  or 
even  those  of  last  year,  is  unlikely,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  considerable  hazard  of  low  yields  from  regular 
fall  planting  of  C.P.  28/19  in  heav}^  soils.  There- 
fore, where  it  can  be  done  economically,  summer 
planting  appears  to  offer  a  solution  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  successful  commercial 
utilization   of  this   variety   on   such   land. 

Co-Ordinated  Effort  And 
Persistence  Rewarded 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The    final    adoption    of   the   Appropriation    Bill    for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will   bring  to   a  close 
a  long  drawn  out  but  very  worthwhile  battle  on  the 
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part  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  for  com- 
plete housing  and  laboratory  accommodations  at  the 
Houma  Sugar  Station. 

Many  years  ago  when  the  project  was  first  began, 
the  League  set  up  a  small  frame  building  on  a  site 
purchased  from  Southdown  Plantation.  It  was  not 
long  before  two  additional  frame  buildings  were  re- 
quired and  constructed.  Just  as  we  were  contempla- 
ting more  commodious  quarters,  a  fire  destroyed  one 
of  the  frame  buildings. 

Thereupon  the  suggestion  was  made  to  have  one  of 
adequate  fire-proof  construction  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the 
P.W.A.  and  other  relief  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  financing  of  a  project.  In  the  midst 
of  negotiations,  with  attendant  delays  and  complica- 
tions, Senator  John  H.  Overton  of  Louisiana  decided 
to  ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
to  set  aside  the  sum  of  ^100.000  for  a  government 
building.  This  proposal  met  with  the  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  the  Overton 
Amendment  was  voted  by  the  Senate.  But  when 
the  matter  went  to  conference,  the  House  conferees 
made  the  point  that  the  matter  should  have  been 
handled  in  the  regular  order  and  should  have  orit^in- 
ated  in  the  House.  Congressman  Rene  DeRouen 
took  up  the  cudgels  on  the  House  side  in  the  hope 
of  overcoming  this  technicality,  and  for  a  time  a 
majority  of  the  House  conferees  agreed  to  his  request. 
But  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
finally  decided  that  it  might  prove  to  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  and  while  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
project  in  question,  he  would  have  to  insist  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House.  He  suggested  that  the 
item  be  included  in  the  next  regular  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  meant  the  delay  of  a  year,  but  when  the 
budget  estimate  was  made  up  for  1937,  the  item  of 
^100,000  for  buildings  and  improvements  at  the 
Houma  Sugar  Station  appeared  among  the  approved 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Congressman  Joachim  Fernandez  of  Louisiana  is  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
he  personally  took  charge  of  piloting  this  appropria- 
tion through  the  Committee  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Robert  L.  Mouton  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  and  made  a  com- 
plete statement  of  justification  for  the  project.  Con- 
gressman Fernandez  was  entirely  successful,  through 


his  accustomed  diligence,  in  securing  the  approval 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  later  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  Bill  went  to  the  Senate  and  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  wave  of 
economy  was  at  its  height  in  Congress  and  each  new 
project  was  voted  on  separately  in  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Allen  J.  Ellender  had  naturally  become  person- 
ally interested  in  this  project  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  means  so  much  to  the  sugar  industry  and  that  it 
will  be  located  in  his  home  town.  He  joined  with 
Senator  Overton,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  in  sponsoring  the  appro- 
priation of  $100,000,  which  they  explained  to  be  so 
helpful  and  so  necessary  to  the  progress  and  efficien- 
cy of  sugarcane  culture  and  processing.  Our  Sen- 
ators were  able  to  have  the  item  approved  without 
change  in  the  Senate,  so  that  it  did  not  become  the 
subject  of  conference  between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress. 

These  details  are  recited  to  show  how  actively  and 
successfully  the  various  members  of  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation  are  working,  and  how  each 
one  plays  his  part  in  a  coordinated  manner  for  the 
best  interests  of  Louisiana.  We  also  desired  to  ex- 
plain the  many  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome 
and  the  persistence  required  over  a  period  of  years 
to  bring  to  final  conclusion  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 
It  demonstrates  too  the  vigilant  cooperation  and  con- 
tinuous effort  jointly  contributed  by  the  Louisiana 
Congressional  Delegation  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 


FLASH! 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  28th. 
Reginald  Dykers, 
V.  P.  &  G.  M.  American 

Sugar  Cane  League, 
New  Orleans: 

Conference     Committee     approved     one 
hundred  thousand  dollar  appropriation  for 
Houma     Experiment     Station     and     Senate 
has  just  adopted  Committee  Report. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

U.  S.  Senator. 
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Some  Comments  On  Pending  Legislation 


{By   C. 

The  first  stage  in  the  legislative  journey  of  the 
Sugar  Bill  was  accomplished  when  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  unanimously  reported  the 
Jones  Bill  (H.  R.  7667)  with  three  amendments. 
The  Bill  as  reported  represents  a  series  of  compro- 
mises worked  out  by  Chairman  Marvin  Jones,  in 
which  each  area,  group,  or  interested  official  has 
been  forced  to  yield  something  in  order  to  get  a 
Bill  passed  at  this  Session  of  Congress. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Sitga?-  Bulletin  we  discussel 
in  some  detail  the  compromise  proposals.  The 
amendments  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture are  as  follows: 

In  the  table  of  reductions  in  the  base  rate  of  pay- 
ment to  growers  of  large  amounts  of  sugarcane,  the 
Committee  decided  that  the  greatest  reduction  would 
be  30c  per  cwt.,  which  would  apply  on  all  tonnage 
"more  than  30,000  tons  of  sugar,"  which  equals  ap- 
proximately 360,000  tons  of  sugarcane.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  table  of  reductions  in  the 
original  compromise  Bill  had  provided  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  45c  above  50,000  tons  of  sugar.  The  way 
the  provisions  now  stand,  all  growers  are  to  receive 
60c  per  cwt.  of  sugar  when  the  production  is  less  than 
500  tons  of  sugar,  or  approximately  6,000  tons  of 
sugarcane.  After  this  amount  is  reached,  the  reduc- 
tions   are   gradually   made   in   the    following    manner: 

Between  500  and  1500  tons  of  sugar  (6,000  and 
18,000  tons  of  sugarcane),  the  payment  will  be  55c 
per  cwt.  of  sugar. 

Between  1500  and  6,000  tons  of  sugar  (18,000 
and  72,000  tons  of  sugarcane),  the  payment  will  be 
52.5c  per  cwt.  of  sugar. 

Between  6,000  and  12,000  tons  of  sugar  (72,000 
and  144,000  tons  of  sugarcane),  the  payment  will  be 
50c  per  cwt.  of  sugar. 

Between  12,000  and  30,000  tons  of  sugar  (144,000 
and  360,000  tons  of  sugarcane),  the  payment  will  be 
47.5c  per  cwt.  of  sugar. 

More  than  30,000  tons  of  sugar  (360,000  tons  of 
sugarcane),  the  payment  will  be  30c  per  cwt.  of 
sugar. 

This    amendment    will    probably    only    affect    large 
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plantations  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Florida, 
although  the  reductions  in  several  of  the  lower 
brackets  will  be  applicable  to  plantations  in  Louis- 
iana. 

A  second  amendment  has  been  made  on  page  26 
of  H.  R.  7667  by  the  addition  of  a  qualifying  sen- 
tence, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  make  molasses 
when  used  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  subject  to 
the  tax  of  M>c  per  pound  of  sugar  raw  value,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  approximately  3c  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses.  In  order  to  present  the  amend- 
ment comprehensively,  we  will  reproduce  below  the 
entire  Section  401  (b),  indicating  the  amendment  in 
capital  letters,  to-wit: 

"The  term  'manufactured  sugar'  means  any 
sugar  derived  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  which 
is  not  to  be,  and  which  shall  not  be,  further  re- 
fined or  otherwise  improved  in  quality;  except 
sugar  in  liquid  form  which  contains  nonsugar  solids 
(excluding  any  foreign  substance  that  may  have 
been  added)  equal  to  more  than  6  per  centum  of 
the  total  soluble  solids,  and  except  also  sirup  of 
cane  juice  produced  from  sugarcane  2:rown  in  con- 
tinental United  States.  NOTWITHSTANDING 
THE  FOREGOING  EXCEPTIONS.  SUGAR  IN 
LIQUID  FORM  (REGARDLESS  OF  ITS  NON- 
SUGAR  SOLID  CONTENT)  WHICH  IS  TO 
BE  USED  IN  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  ALCO- 
HOL SHALL  BE  CONSIDERED  MANUFAC- 
TURED SUGAR." 

It   should   be   stated   that   the   tax   of   V-^c   is    to   be 
applied  on   "manufactured   sugar",    as   defined   above. 
The  third  amendment  is  purely  corrective,  so  that 
the  application  of  the  tax  to  molasses  used  for  alco- 
hol shall  not  be  the  subject  of  a  refund. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  origin  of  this 
amendment  was  not  from  sugar  sources.  It  was 
first  suggested,  in  general  terms,  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  the  testimony  of  its  rep- 
resentative before  the  sub-committee  conducting  hear- 
ings on  the  original  Jones  Bill.  Subsequently  various 
organized  groups  of  grain  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
decided  to  urge  an  amendment  by  which  the  impor- 
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tation  of  molasses  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol 
would  be  restricted  in  some  way  in  order  that  the 
use  of  grain  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  might  be 
stimulated.  It  is  the  old  fight  for  "protection", 
which  in  former  days  was  accomplished  by  the 
tariff.  Those  of  you  who  followed  the  tariff  fights 
of  former  years  will  remember  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  other  organizations 
representing  grain  farmers  have  always  advocated  a 
much  higher  rate  of  tariff  against  molasses,  always 
with  the  idea  of  "protecting"  the  grain  farmers 
against  competition  in  the  distillation  of  alcohol. 
There  are  many  grain  alcohol  distilleries  in  the 
Illinois  area  which  are  either  closed  or  are  working 
at  less  than  capacity.  It  is  the  idea  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  tax  on  molasses  that  the  price  of  mo- 
lasses would  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  which  would  put  it  on  a  less  advantageous  com- 
petitive basis  with   grains. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  Jones  Bill  exempted  molasses  when  used  for 
the  purpose  of  distillation  of  alcohol  and  for  live- 
stock feed.  The  Congressmen  from  the  Middle 
West  who  proposed  the  amendment  were  careful  not 
to  include  molasses  used  for  livestock  feed,  because 
in  that  case  the  farmer  is  the  purchaser  or  consumer 
and  he  prefers  to  get  his  livestock  feed  at  the  low- 
est cost.  Therefore,  the  Congressmen  in  question 
very  neatly  left  the  exemption  in  favor  of  molasses 
used  for  livestock  feed,  but  singled  out  molasses  used 
for  the  distillation   of  alcohol   for  taxing  purposes. 

The  Jones   Bill   having  been   reported  to  th\>  House 


with  an  unanirnpus  vote  of  the  Committee,  must  now 
await  its  place  on  the  calendar  under  the  general 
Rules  of  the  House  before  it  can  be  considered.  In 
other  words  the  Jones  Bill  must  stand  in  line,  un- 
less the  Committee  on  Rules  should  report  a  Special 
Rule  under  which  the  Sugar  Bill  could  be  considered 
immediately.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  author- 
ized its  Chairman  to  request  such  a  Special  Rule,  but 
at  the  time  of  this  writing,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  not  met  to  consider  the  request. 

It  is  rather  useless  to  engage  in  any  discussion  of 
what  is  liable  to  happen,  or  when,  because  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry  is  faced  with  the  opposition 
of  the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture,  and  In- 
terior, who  are  still  insisting  upon  modifications  for 
the  benefit  of  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries,  and 
for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  tax  rate  of  %c.  Whether 
the  Cabinet  Officers  will  impress  their  objections  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  consideration  by  Congress  a 
is  anybody's  guess,  although  it  seems  paradoxical  " 
that  the  Departments  of  our  National  Administra- 
tion should  have  combined  to  force  changes  that 
are  objectionable  and  unacceptable  to  the  continental 
sugar  industry. 

The    following    excerpts    from    the    Report    of    the 
House   Committee  on  Agriculture  are   significant: 

"GENERAL  STATEMENT 
"This    bill    has    the    purpose    of    providing    for    the 
stabilization    of    the    sugar    producing,    refining,    and 
importing   industries. 

"The  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of 
March  1,  1937,  stated  that  "The  Jones-Costigan 
Act  has  been  useful  and  effective  and  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  its  principles  should  again  be  made  effec- 
tive." He  recommended  to  the  Congress  "the  enact- 
ment of  the  sugar-quota  system,  and  its  necessary 
complements,  which  will  restore  the  operation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  i 
based."  He  also  recommended  that  adequate  safe-  ' 
guards  to  protect  all  interests  be  provided  in  the 
legislation;  that  the  consumer  be  protected  against 
unreasonable  prices;  that  our  foreign  markets  be 
protected  by  retaining  the  shares  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  established  quotas;  that  if  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  is  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a  quota  sys- 
tem it  ought  to  be  a  good  employer  and  to  carry  this 
out,  legislation  should  prevent  child  labor  and  assure 
reasonable  wages;  that  the  small  family  size  farm 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  paj'ment  of  higher  ben- 
efits; and  that  an  excise  tax  could  and  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  sugar  manufacturing. 

"The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  principles 
outlined  in  the  President's  message  are  essentials  of 
adequate  and  fair  sugar  legislation  and  the  bill  re- 
ported herewith  carries  out  these  principles.  In 
evolving  this  legislation  the  committee  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  at  which  every  interested  party 
was  heard.  Following  that,  long  executive  sessions 
and    frequent    conferences    with    Governmnt    officials 

familiar  with  the  sugar  problem  were  held." 
*  *         *         *         ,* 

"CONSUMER  SAFEGUARDS 

"The  interests  of  the  consumer  have  been  fully 
safeguarded,  the  measure  will  prevent  run-away  prices 
that  have  sometimes  prevailed  when  there  was  no 
regulation.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  no 
hardship  to  the  consumer  will  result  from  its  provis- 
ions, but  that  on  the  other  hand  he  will  profit  by  a 
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Stabilized  reasonable  price.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  sugar  has  always  been  perhaps  the  least  expen- 
sive of  the  major  food  commodities.  Under  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act,  which  was  in  all  essential  re- 
spects the  same  type  of  law  as  the  one  reported, 
sugar  did  not  increase  materially  in  price.  Indeed, 
it  did  not  increase  in  price  in  any  manner  compar- 
able to  the  increase  in  price  of  all  foods  nor  to  the 
increase  in  price  of  any  particular  other  major  food. 
The  following  table  of  index  numbers  of  food  prices 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  May  of 
this  year  establishes  this  fact  conclusively: 
Index  numbers  of  retail  costs  of  food,  by  commodity 
groxips 
(3-year  average  1923-25=100) 
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Commodity  Group 


All  foods 

Cereals  and  bakery  products.  _ 

Meats 

Dairy  products 

Eggs- - 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Fresh ._. 

Canned 

Dried 

Beverages  and  chocolate 

Fats  and  oils 

Sugar  and  sweets 


May 

Apr. 

Mar. 

May 

May 

18, 

13, 

16, 

19, 

15, 

1937t 

1937 

1937 

1936 

1933 

86.5 

85.6 

85.4 

79.9 

62.5 

95.2 

93.8 

92.9 

90.7 

71.0 

99.7 

97.7 

95.4 

93.2 

64.1 

80.1 

81.6 

83.6 

75.2 

63.7 

01.8 

64.7 

64.3 

59.6 

44.0 

83.1 

80.0 

80.5 

70.1 

59.3 

83.0 

79.5 

80.1 

69.9 

59.5 

83.2 

82.8 

82.6 

78.2 

66.0 

76.6 

76.4 

76.0 

57.8 

51.2 

69.7 

69.6 

69.3 

67.6 

67.7 

78.9 

80.2 

80.3 

74.2 

48.0 

66.1 

66.0 

65.6 

64.1 

60.0 

May 
15, 
1929 


102.4 

98.0 

122.6 

102.1 

80.6 

93.1 

91.8 

97.8 

102.4 

110.8 

93.5 

72.6 


tPreliminary. 

"It  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  from  May,  1933 
to  May,  1937  all  foods  had  increased  from  62.5  to 
86.5,  sugar  increased  only  from  60  to  66.1.  Sugar 
prices  are  still  materially  lower  than  the  1929  price 
of  72.6.  The  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  passed  in  1934 
and  has  been  continuously  in  effect  since  that  time. 
If  that  act  did  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  con- 
sumer prices,  how  can  this  one  be  said  to  do  so? 
The  reason  why  sugar  has  not  increased  in  price 
during  the  life  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  will 
not  under  the  proposed  bill  lies  in  two  factors: 
First,  a  stabilized  sugar  industry  can  conduct  its 
business  so  as  to  avoid  the  violent  fluctuations  in 
supply  and  demand  which  cause  not  only  unreason- 
ably low  prices  but  also  unreasonably  high  prices; 
and,  second,  Congress  in  its  sugar  legislation  has 
been  careful  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  consumers. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  power  and  duty  of  fixing  the  basis  for  quo- 
tas so  that  the  consumer  will  be  protected  and  in 
no  case  is  the  quota  system  to  result  in  prices  which 
will    make    sugar    production    in    the    United    States 


more  profitable  than  the  production  of  the  five  major 
cash  agricultural  commodities.  Further,  this  bill  in 
no  way  disturbs  the  reduced  rate  of  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  proclaimed  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Jones-Costigan  Act.  The  tax  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  in  the  bill  is  the  same  rate  as  provided  in 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  and  so  no  increased  burden 
can  come  to  consumers  from  this  provision." 


Mosaic  Control  On  Godchaux 
Properties 

{A  paper  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Denley  read  at  the  meetin"^  of 

the   Co7itact   Committee   of   the   American   Sugar 

Cane  League  held  in  Bat07i  Rouge,  La., 

June  mh,  1937) 

"The  paper  which  I  am  about  to  present  will  be  a 
brief  account  of  our  work  on  the  plantation  of  God- 
chaux Sugars,  Inc.,  during  the  past  4  years  in  at- 
tempting to  control  Mosaic  disease  in  our  cane  fields. 

"Insofar  as  our  present  varieties  are  concerned,  at- 
tempts to  rid  our  fields  of  Mosaic  disease  began  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1934,  and  our  first  selected  seed 
was  planted  in  the  fall  of  1934.  While  a  certain 
amount  of  care  has  been  taken  to  use  the  healthiest 
seed  cane  from  a  Mosaic  standpoint  in  the  recently 
released  varieties,  such  as  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320, 
our  efforts  have  centered  chiefly  on  Co.  281.  We 
were  particularly  concerned  with  this  variety  because 
we  realized  the  great  importance  of  maintaining  in 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  the  only  variety  of 
cane  we  had  at  that  time  which  could  be  depended 
upon  to  keep  in  windrow.  We  were  less  concerned 
about  the  P.O.J,  varieties  because  newer  varieties 
were  showing  promise  of  replacing  them  and  because 
these  P.O.J,  varieties  were  at  that  time  practically 
100%  Mosaic-infected. 

Surveys  of  our  fields  during  the  late  summer  of 
1934  showed  very  high  percentages  of  Mosaic  in  Co. 
281  on  all  of  our  properties,  the  majority  of  fields 
showing  Mosaic  counts  of  80  to  95%.  The  best  areas 
we  could  locate  to  be  used  for  seed  purposes  were 
approximately  25%  Mosaic,  and  these  were  small 
isolated  areas. 

Because  of  this  dearth  of  Mosaic-free  Co.  281  on 
our  properties,  we  made  a  survey  of  other  sections 
of  the  cane  belt,  and  found  a  part  of  the  Co.  281  on 
Mr.  Walter  Godchaux's  Rosewood  Plantation,  near 
Simmsport,  sufficiently  low  in  Mosaic  to  make  rogue- 
ing  practical.     A  few  acres  of  this  cane  was   rogued 
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in  early  August  of  1934  and  the  seed  cane  shipped 
to  Reserve  and  planted  in  October.  In  addition  one 
acre  was  planted  on  Rosewood  with  selected  seed 
which  was    100%  Mosaic-free. 

The  case  history  of  the  Co.  281  from  the  above 
source  which  was  planted  on  Reserve  was  as  follows: 
Counts  made  Oct.  1st,  1934,  at  time  of  cutting  for 
seed,  2%  Mosaic.  No  rogueing  was  done  on  this 
cane  at  Reserve  at  any  time.  Mosaic  counts  made 
in  this  Plant  Cane  in  August  1935,  showed  an  aver- 
age of  16%,  some  areas  being  as  high  as  20%  and 
some  as  low  as  10%.  In  July,  1936  the  percentage 
of  Mosaic  in  this  same  cane,  which  was  then  First 
Stubble,  had  increased  to  75%  with  some  areas  almost 
100%  Mosaic.  As  stated  above,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  control  the  spread  of  Mosaic  in  this  cane  by  rogue- 
ing. 

In  this  same  year,  1934.,  we  secured  a  quantity 
of  Co.  281  from  Mr.  H.  K.  Bubenzer,  of  near  Bunkie, 
which  contained  only  a  trace  of  Mosaic,  less  than 
1%.  This  seed  was  planted  on  Elm  Hall  Plantation 
at  Napoleonville  and  again  we  made  no  attempt  to 
control  the  spread  of  Mosaic  by  rogueing  during 
either  1935  or  1936.  As  plant  cane,  in  Sept.  1935, 
we  found  the  percentage  of  Mosaic  to  be  8%,  and  in 
Sept.  1936  the  counts  in  this  cane  as  First  Stubble, 
showed  60%  Mosaic. 

As  a  third  project,  in  the  Fall  of  1934  we  selected 
from  our  local  seed,  which  was  very  high  in  Mosaic 
percentages,  canes  which  appeared  to  be  Mosaic-free 
and  planted  one  acre  on  each  of  two  isolated  areas. 
Apparently  much  of  this  seed  had  contracted  Mosaic 
before  being  cut  for  seed,  as  quite  a  bit  of  it  showed 
Mosaic  upon  germination,  and  counts  made  in  June 
showed  33%  Mosaic  in  one  case  and  39%  Mosaic  on 
the  other  location. 

In  the  fall  of  1935  we  shipped  a  quantity  of  Co. 
281    from    Elm    Hall    to    Raceland,    this    being    cane 


which  had  come  originally  from  Bubenzer,  in  1934, 
and  which  showed  8%  Mosaic  at  the  time  it  was  cut 
for  shipment  to  Raceland.  Four  areas  were  selected 
for  this  seed  which  were  partially  isolated;  that  is, 
they  were  not  adjoining  varieties  which  were  heavily 
infected  with  Mosaic,  such  as  the  P.O.J,  varieties  and 
local  Co.  281.  We  attempted  to  keep  these  areas  free 
of  Mosaic  by  rogueing,  with  the  following  results: 

Plot  No.  1 — Rogued  in  late  May — 10%  Mosaic. 
Counts   in  mid  June — 25%  Mosaic. 
No  further  rogueing. 
Counts  at  Planting  time — 68%  Mosaic. 

Plot  No.  2 — Rogued  In  late  May — 11%  Aiosaic. 
Rogued  in  mid  June — 12%  Mosaic. 
Counts  at  Planting  time — 26%  Mosaic. 

Plot  No.  3 — Rogued  in  early  June — 9%  A/fosaic. 
Rogued  in  late  June — 13%  Mosaic. 
Counts  at  Planting  time — 41%  Mosaic. 

Plot  No.  4 — Rogued  In  late  June — 16%  Mosaic. 
Counts  In  early  June — 30%MosaIc. 
No  further  rogueing  done. 
Counts  at  planting  time — 53%  Mosaic. 

You  will  note  from  the  above  outline  that  we  have 
done  most  of  our  work  in  rogueing  out  Mosaic  on 
Rosewood  Plantation.  When  we  first  began  our  at- 
tempts to  control  Mosaic  in  281,  we  decided  to  keep 
a  supply  of  healthy  seed  on  Rosewood  for  shipment 
to  our  other  properties  and  find  out  how  long  this 
cane  would  remain  Mosaic-free  In  south  Louisiana. 
This  decision  was  Influenced  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  cane  borers  at  Rosewood  thus  making  the  seed 
more  desirable  from  that  standpoint,  by  the  fact  that 
Mosaic  spread  appeared  to  be  lighter  on  Rosewood, 
and  because  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking 
rogueing  this  variety  on  too  great  a  scale  until  we  had 
made  a  further  study  of  the  problem. 

During  the  two  years,  1935  and  1936,  we  planted 
Co.  281  on  Rosewood  Plantation  from  our  original 
one  acre  of  selected  healthy  seed  and  kept  this  cane 
free  of  Mosaic  by  rogueing  until  at  the  present  time 
practically  all  of  the  Co.  281  on  this  plantation,  both 
plant  and  stubble  Is  suitable  for  seed  purposes. 
Counts  made  recently  showed  5%  Mosaic  in  the  plant 
cane  and  6%  In  the  stubble,  and  this  Is  being  rogued 
at  the  present  time.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
rogueing  twice  each  year,  taking  out  an  average  of 
about  4%  each  year.  Care  was  used,  also.  In  planting 
this  cane  In  areas  some  distance  from  other  canes 
with  high  percentages  of  Mosaic. 

In  addition  to  the  281,  we  have  rogued  out  the 
small  percentages  of  Alosaic  which  appeared  In  28-19 
and  29-320  for  seed  purposes,  and  have  rogued  and 
kept  Mosaic-free  a  considerable  acreage  of  Co.  290. 
With  the  destruction  this  fall  of  some  P.O.J.  36 
second  stubble  and  a  few  acres  of  290  and  281  stub- 
ble, we  will  have  Rosewood  almost  Mosaic-free  in 
1938.  This  Is  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  a  few 
years  ago,  and  has  been  accomplished  without  an 
expenditure  of  any  great  amount  of  money.  Whether 
or  not  this  feat  can  be  accomplished  in  South  Louis- 
iana where  the  Mosaic  spread  is  much  greater  is 
highly  problematical.  The  fact  that  the  P.O.J,  varie- 
ties, which  were  100%  Mosaic  in  practically  all  cases, 
have  been  replaced  with  varieties  which  have  much 
lower  percentages  of  Mosaic  should  simplify  this 
problem. 
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In  the  fall  of  1936,  last  year,  Co.  281  seed  cane 
with  about  4%  Mosaic  was  shipped  from  Rosewood 
to  Elm  Hall  and  to  Reserve,  and  at  the  first  rogue- 
ing  which  was  completed  last  week  at  Elm  Hall  we 
removed  5%  of  this  cane.  No  rogueing  has  been 
done  at  Reserve,  but  the  Mosaic  counts  indicated 
very  little  spread  up  to  about  10  days  ago. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  increase  of  Mosaic 
in  Co.  290  has  been  rather  rapid  on  our  properties, 
some  areas  being  as  high  as  65%,  and  the  best  we 
were  able  to  locate  for  use  as  seed  cane  in  the  fall 
of  1936  ran  about  12%  Mosaic.  For  this  reason,  we 
planted  a  few  acres  of  Mosaic-free  Co.  290  on  Rose- 
wood, kept  it  rogued  out  and  shipped  the  seed  cane 
to  Elm  Hall.  Rogueing  in  this  cane  has  been  light, 
both  at  Rosewood  and  at  Elm  Hall.  The  importance 
of  keeping  290  free  of  Mosaic  has  not  been  estab- 
lished, but  we  are  attempting  to  keep  this  variety 
as  healthy  as  possible. 

We  have  given  you  above  an  outline  of  the  work 
we  have  done  on  Mosaic  control.  Our  conclusions 
from   these  experiences    are   as   follows: 

(1)  Selection  of  healthy  canes  from  fields  carry- 
ing a  high  percentage  of  Mosaic  is  not  practical,  as 
the  labor  involved  is  costly  and  apparently  much  of 
the  cane  is  Mosaic-infected  even  though  the  leaf  pat- 
tern does  not  indicate  Mosaic. 

(2)  Mosaic-free  Co.  281  seed  cane  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  sections  where  the  spread  of 
Mosaic  is  light,  such  as  Rosewood  Plantation. 
Rogueing  is  necessary  even  on  these  areas  but  due 
to  the  light  spread,  the  cost  is  not  so  high  as  to 
make  the  operation  impractical. 

(3)  The  task  of  keeping  seed  areas  free  of  Mosaic 
can  be  made  much  easier  and  the  cost  lower  if  iso- 
lated sections  of  the  plantations  are  used  for  the  seed 
plots. 

(4)  Judging  from  the  amount  of  Mosaic  spread  in 
our  seed  areas  during  1935,  rogueing  in  South  Louis- 
iana would  not  have  been  nearly  so  heavy  as  in 
1936.  This  could  be  attributed  to  two  possible 
causes;  1st,  we  started  with  seed  of  only  1%  to  2% 
Mosaic  in  1935,  while  in  1936  our  planted  seed  was 
8%  Mosaic;  2nd,  the  natural  spread  of  Mosaic  was 
much  greater  in  1936  than  in  1935. 

(5)  The  problem  of  the  elimination  of  Mosaic 
from  our  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  on  a  large  plantation 
scale  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  isolation  seems 
so  essential  to  Mosaic  control  and  isolation  is  so  diffi- 
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cult.  Due  to  the  fact  that  these  varieties  have  very 
definite  soil  requirements,  we  find  it  necessary  to 
plant  healthy  seed  cane  next  to  stubble  of  the  same 
variety  which  is  high  in  Mosaic. 

(6)  Since  it  is  a  rather  definitely  established  fact 
that  we  can  produce  Mosaic-free  seed  cane  on  selec- 
ted areas  but  probably  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
this  Mosaic  free  condition  thru  the  stubble  years,  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  starting  with  healthy  seed 
as  compared  with  planting  seed  cane  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  Mosaic  becomes  a  pertinent  research 
problem  on  which  we  need  more  definite  informa- 
tion. 
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The  Effect  of  New  Sugar  Cane 

Varieties  on  the  Louisiana 

Sugar  Industry 

By.   E.  C.  Siinoii,  Assistant  Sugar  Cane  Investigator 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

[Report     to     the     Contact     Committee     of     The     American 
Sugar   Cane   League,   May   14,    1937] 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  now  occupies  a  sat- 
isfactory agricultural  position  as  a  result  of  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  adapted  to  the  various  regions  and  soil 
types  of  the  sugar  district. 

The  P.O.J,  hybrid  varieties  were  placed  under  cul- 
tivation to  replace  the  "noble"  canes,  which  had  be- 
come unprofitable  as  a  result  of  a  combination  of 
diseases. 

Though  the  P.O.J,  canes  were  satisfactory  as  a 
stop  gap  to  insure  against  further  losses  from  dis- 
eases, it  was  believed  that  through  intensive  investi- 
gational work  varieties  better  adapted  to  Louisiana 
conditions  could  be  secured.  Such  intensive  investi- 
gational work  was  undertaken  by  both  the  LTnited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  as  a  result 
more  desirable  varieties  have  practically  replaced 
the  P.O.J,  varieties  as  commercial  canes. 

From  a  low  figure  of  47,166  short  tons  of  sugar 
in  1926,  the  P.O.J,  canes  caused  an  increase  to  199,- 
609  short  tons  of  sugar  in  1929,  which  was  the  first 
year  a  full  crop  of  these  varieties  was  under  com- 
mercial cultivation.  Since  1929  there  has  been  a  re- 
placement of  the  P.O.J,  varieties  by  newer  canes, 
and  the  production  of  sugar  has  increased  from 
199,609  short  tons,  to  383,514  short  tons  in   1936. 

While  the  large  increase  in  sugar  production  may 
be  assumed  to  be  the  result  of  increased  acreage  and 
better  cultivation  as  well  as  of  the  more  desirable 
newer  varieties  that  have  replaced  the  P.O.J,  canes, 
the  part  played  by  the  newer  varieties  is  more  im- 
portant than  at  first  appears.  Soon  after  the  P.O.J, 
canes  came  under  general  cultivation  it  was  found 
that  they  were  neither  as  desirable  nor  as  disease 
resistant  as  was  expected.  During  the  first  few  years 
of  its  cultivation  P.O.J.  213  gave  promise  of  being 
the  best  general  purpose  variety  of  the  group,  but 
after  coming  under  extended  culture  this  variety 
developed    an    extreme    susceptibility    to    the    red    rot 


disease   which    restricted   plantings   to   only   the    best, 
well  drained  lands. 

With  P.O.J.  213  practically  eliminated  as  a  com- 
mercial variety,  the  Louisiana  sugar  Industry  would 
have  been  forced  to  rely  on  the  remaining  P.O.J. 
canes,  234,  36,  and  36M,  had  no  substitutes  been 
available.  While  the  sucrose  content  of  P.O.J.  234 
was  high  and  it  was  early  in  maturity  and  could  be 
grown  generally  throughout  the  entire  sugar  cane 
area,  tonnage  yields  were  comparatively  low,  and 
the  variety  was  a  poor  stubbier.  The  varieties 
P.O.J.  36  and  36M,  though  very  vigorous  and  good  ■ 
stubblers  capable  of  producing  satisfactory  field 
yields,  were  not  generally  adapted  to  the  entire  sugar 
district  due  to  their  comparatively  low  sucrose  con- 
tents. 

A  summary  of  the  varietal  situation  with  data 
relative  to  changes  and  performance  may  best  be 
presented  in  tabular  form.  The  tables  that  follow 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  more  or  less  self  m 
explanatory.  Table  I  gives  statistical  production 
data  for  the  years  1926-1936  inclusive.  Table  II 
gives  data  on  the  acreage  replacements  of  varieties 
in  the  1935  and  1936  crops,  the  1935  data  being 
based  on  actual  measured  acreages  of  varieties  made 
by  the  A. A. A.  under  their  crop  control  program, 
while  the  data  for  the  1936  acreages  were  secured 
from  other  sources  and  represent  a  cross  section  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  District.  Table  III  gives  data 
obtained  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  1936  crop,  relative  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  newer  varieties  as  compared  with  P.O.J. 

234. 

(Continued    on    Page    7) 
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Table  I 

PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  LOUISIANA,  1926-1936. 

INCLUSIVE 


Table  II 
VARIETAL  REPLACEMENTS  IN  1935  AND 


1936 


Y( 


ear 


Production  in 
short  tons 


Notes  on  replacement  of  varieties 


Variety 


Percent  Acreage  of 
1935  Crop  1936  Crop 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 


47.166 
70.792) 
132.053) 
199.609 

185.693) 
156.617) 


222.760) 
204.760) 


1934       234.000 


1935       333.000 


1936       383.514 


Beginning  of  influence  of  the  P.  0.  J. 
varieties. 

The  first  year  a  full  crop  of  the  P.  0.  J. 
varieties  were  grown. 
P.  0.  J.  213  proved  to  be  very  susceptible 
to  the  red  rot  disease  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  replace  this  variety  which  was 
done  largely  with  the  low  tonnage  varie- 
ty P.  0.  J.  234. 

Greatly  increased  plantings  of  Co.  281 
and  C.  P.  807  were  made  as  the  supply  of 
"seed  cane"  became  available. 
A  rapid  expansion  of  the  plantings  of  Co. 
281  took  place  replacing  much  of  the 
P.  0.  J.  234  and  some  P.  0.  J.  36  and 
36M.  Increased  plantings  of  Co.  290 
were  also  made  replacing  mainly  P.  0.  J. 
36  and  36M,  and  some  C.  P.  807  and 
P.  0.  J.  234. 

The  rapid  replacement  of  the  P.  0.  J. 
varieties  continued  throughout  the  en- 
tire Sugar  District.  Co.  28 1 ,  C.  P.  807. 
Co.  290  had  become  three  of  the  main 
field  varieties. 

The  replacement  of  the  P.  0.  J.  varieties 
continued,  large  increases  were  made  in 
the  plantings  of  all  newer  varieties  ex- 
cept C.  P.  807  which  had  shown  a  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  red  rot  disease  and  was 
partly  replaced  by  plantings  of  Co.  290 
and  C.  P.  28- 1 1 .  C.  P.  28- 1 9  and  C.  P. 
28-11  became  field  varieties,  and  C.  P. 
29-320  was  rapidly  being  increased  for 
"seed  cane"  purposes. 


"Noble"  canes 

P.  O.J.  234 

P.  0.  J.'s  36  and  36M. 
P.O.  J.2I3 


1.444 

* 

18.927 

5.240 

25.873 

4.270 

7.687 

4.390 

Total  %  of  acreage  in  "noble"  and 

P.O.  J.'s 53.931 

Co.  281 21.788 

C.P.807 11.535 

Co.  290 10.842 

C.  P.  28-19 1.210 

C.  P.  28-11 .514 

C.  P.  29-320 .180 


Total  %  of  acreage  in  newer  varieties  _,     46.069 


13.900 

46.700 
6.090 

16.290 
9.630 
5.900 
1.490 

86.100 


*Not  regarded  as  commercially  important. 
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Table  III 
VARIETAL  PERFORMANCE  AT  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

SEASON  1936 


Variety 

PLANT  CANE 
Harvested  12/5/36 

FIRST  STUBBLE  CANE 
Harvested  10/28/36 

SECOND  STUBBLE  CANE 
Harvested  10/27/36 

96°  Sugar 
Ton  Cane 

Tons  Cane 
Per  Acre 

96°  Sugar 
Per  Acre 

96°  Sugar 
Ton  Cane 

Tons    Cane 
Per  Acre 

96°  Sugar 
Per  Acre 

96°  Sugar 
Ton  Cane 

Tons    Cane 
Per  Acre 

96°  Sugar 
Per  Acre 

P.  0.  J.  234 

Co.  281 

C.  P.  28-11 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  807 

Co.  290 

C.  P.  29-320 

C.  P.  29-103 

C.  P.  29-116 

139.04 
155.07 
157.17 
176.63 
163.83 
138.68 
170.01 

157.37 
136.77 

23.99 
29.95 
29.58 
31.76 
37.13 
35.21 
35.54 

35.79 
44.76 

3336 
4644 
4649 
.5610 
6083 
4883 
6042 

5632 
6122 

166.25 
124,59 
151.16 
191.98 
146.30 
150.46 
179.70 

158.91 
138.37 

17.24 
23.38 
29.00 
21.42 
30.06 
.36.01 
29.51 

27.33 
36.01 

2866 
2913 
4384 
4112 
4398 
5418 
5303 

4343 
4983 

142.09 
147.11 
170.01 
188.71 
133.30 
158.23 
196.62 

10.16 

19.78 
23.56 
22.29 
27.19 
32.96 
24.21 

1444 
2910 
4005 
4206 
3624 
5215 
4760 

Variety 

96°  Sugar 

Per  Acre 

P.  C. 

96°  Sugar 

Per  Acre 

P.C.&lstS.C. 

96°  Sugar 

Per  Acre 

P.C.  1st  &  2nd  S.C. 

Percentage  increase  in  sugar  yields 
Newer  varieties  over  P.O.J.  234;  P.O.J.  234  Value  100% 

P.  C. 

P.C.&lstS.C. 

P.C.  &  1st  &  2nd  S.C. 

P.  0.  J.  234 

Co.  281 

3336 
4644 
4649 
5610 
6083 
4883 
6042 

5632 
6122 

6202 
75.57 
9033 
9722 
10481 
10301 

7646 
10467 
13038 
13928 
14105 

100% 
139% 
139% 

i68<:o 

182% 
146'^. 

100% 
122% 
146% 
157% 
169% 
166'%, 

100%, 
137% 

C.  P.  28-11 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P.  807--. 

170% 

182%, 
184% 

Co.  290---    --    - 

203  «7. 

C.  P.  29-320 

C.  P.  29-103 

C.  P.  29-116 

11345 

9975 
11105 

16105 

18 

16' 

18- 

L% 

)% 
1% 

183% 

161% 
179% 

211 

% 

The  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  caue  was  calculated  from  actual  extraction  figures  obtained  on  the  Experiment  Station 
Mill — in  Boiling  House  efficiency  Number  of  97  per  cent  was  used. 
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Questionable  Statistics 


The  estimate  of  376,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  production  in 
1937,  as  made  on  July  12th,  1937  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Schutz,  Statistician  for  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  New  Orleans,  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  surprise  among  those 
familiar    w^ith    the    Louisiana    sugarcane    crop    situation. 

Naturally  any  estimate  of  an  agricultural'  crop  made  several  months  before  its  harvest  is 
liable  to  miss  the  mark,  because  the  weather  has  so  much  to  do  w^ith  the  final  outcome.  Such 
estimates,  however,  are  usually  based  on  the  prevalence  of  normal  weather  and  are  supposed 
to  reflect  the  condition  at  the  time  of  the  forecast  and  the  progress  that  will  be  made  under 
average  weather  conditions  thereafter.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Schutz's  prophecy  is 
made  on  that  sort  of  basis. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  new  varieties  of  cane  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  has  increased 
very  bountifully.  There  are  now  a  number  of  these  new  varieties,  such  as  C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P. 
28-11,  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  C.  P.  29-320,  and  others.  Some  of  these  varieties  are  best  adapted  to 
one  kind  of  soil  and  some  to  another;  some  are  grown  for  early  maturity  and  some  for  late  ma- 
turity. One  variety,  in  particular,  is  well'  adapted  for  windrowing.  It  is  only  by  using  the  dif 
ferent  varieties  in  the  manner,  and  under  the  conditions,  suitable  to  each,  that  they  really  show 
what  they  can  do,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  there  has  been  a  supply  ample 
enough  to  enable  the  sugar  planters  to  use  them  with  the  proper  discrimination  and  give  to 
each  its  proper  environment.  Since  this  became  possible  the  upward  trend  of  the  Louisiana 
crops  has  been  rapid,  as  follows:      1934,  234,000  tons;    1935,  339,000  tons;    1936,   385,000  tons. 

The  general  opinion  among  our  people  is  that  this  upward  trend  shows  no  sign  of  interrup- 
tion in  1937.  We  have  heard  no  one  forecast  less  than  400,000  tons  for  this  year,  and  have 
heard  forecasts  up  as  high  as  450,000  tons.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  is  between  410,- 
000  and  425,000  tons.  We  find  none  of  the  large  cane  buyers,  whose  business  requires  them  to 
judge  a  cane  crop  accuratel'y,  who  expect  a  crop  smaller  than  1936  and  most  of  them  expect 
10%  to  15%  more,  with  the  views  of  some  running  higher.  This  expectation  is  based  on  the 
substantial  grounds  that  the  acreage  is  larger  than  in  1936  and  the  adaptation  of  the  right  va- 
riety to  the  right  soil  is  even  more  general  than  was  possible  in  1936.  The  importance  of  this 
last  factor  is  very  great,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  1936  crop  of  385,000  tons  of  sugar 
was  made  on  a  smaller  acreage  than  the  1935  crop  of  339,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  1937  both 
the   acreage   and    the   adaptation    are    greater    than   in    1936. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  pending  in  Congress  legislation,  largely  dictated  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, that  fixes  among  other  things,  the  quota  of  cane  sugar  that  may  be  produced  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida  combined.  Over  the  opposition  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
those  States,  the  quota  in  the  law  reads  only  420,166  tons.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Flor- 
ida  produces   about    50,000    tons,    so    that    would   mean  370,166  tons  for  Louisiana,    By  a  peculiar 
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coincidence  the  July  12th  report  of  the  Admin- 
istration's Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  de- 
clares, in  the  face  of  universal  opinion  here  to 
the  contrary,  that  Louisiana's  sugar  production 
this  year  will  exceed  370,166  tons  by  only  a 
negligible  figure.  The  law  is  about  to  go  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  debate  and  the  report  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for  a  quota  to  be  secured 
that  w^ill  adequately  cover  what  we  all  believe 
w^ill  be  Louisiana's  real  1937  production.  It 
will  give  Congressmen  and  Senators  a  mislead- 
ing conception  of  the  amount  of  sugar  Louis- 
iana is  going  to  produce.  The  report  appears 
most  opportunely  to  accomplish  this. 

Since  the  report  appeared  we  have  queried 
the  County  Agents  (who  are  quasi-government 
officials)  in  all  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Parishes, 
asking  each  of  them  how  the  acreage  in  sugar 
cane  in  his  Parish  in  1937  compares  w^ith  the 
acreage  in  1936,  and  what  he  estimates  the 
tonnage  harvested  in  1937  w^ill  be  as  compared 
w^ith  the  tonnage  harvested  in  1936.  Up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  County  Agents  in  14  of  the  19 
Parishes  considered  as  Sugar  Parishes,  namely 
from  Iberville,  Lafayette,  Ascension,  St.  Mary, 
St.   James,   Assumption,   Vermilion,    Lafourche, 


Terrebonne,  Pointe  Coupee,  St.  John,  West 
Baton  Rouge,  Avoyelles  and  St.  Landry.  These 
reports,  summarized,  give  a  total  sugar  cane 
acreage  in  the  Parishes  named  of  236,404  acres 
in  1937  as  compared  with  204,131  acres  in  1936 
and  an  expected  tonnage  harvest  of  4,737,694 
tons  in  1937  as  compared  with  4,068,596 
tons  harvested  in  1936.  The  increase  in  acre- 
age reported  is  15.8  per  cent,  and  the  expected 
tonnage  at  harvest  this  year  is  given  at  16.4 
per  cent  over  1936.  How  all  that  cane  can  pro- 
duce less  sugar  in  1937  than  was  produced  in 
1936  is  difficult  to  see,  except  by  figuring  on 
the  occurrence  of  some  calamity,  which  no 
crop  reporter  has  any  ethical  right  to  do. 

The  statisticians  of  the  Government  who  have 
perpetrated  this  joke  on  the  Louisiana  sugar 
producers  may  find  it  amusing,  but  consider- 
ing the  moment  at  which  it  was  sprung,  there 
is  something  too  Machiavellian  about  it  to  ap- 
peal to  the  sense  of  fair  play  possessed  by  the 
average  citizen. 

Sugar  Bill  Snagged  In  the  House 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  elimination  of  the  Supreme  Court  Bill  as  a 
controversial  factor  in  prolonging  the  Session  of  Con- 
gress, has  cleared  the  way  for  action  on  the  Sugar 
Bill,  among  other  measures  before  Congress.  At  the 
present  time  the  final  legislative  program  for  action 
at  this  Session  of  Congress  has  not  been  revealed, 
but  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho  appealed  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  Senate  to  include  the  Sugar  Bill 
among  those  measures  which  are  to  receive  considera- 
tion. 

Senator  Borah  had  this  to  say  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

"Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  within  the  power  of  the 
administration  to  see  that  that  legislation  is  enac- 
ted. There  is  no  opposition  to  it  upon  the  part  of 
the  producers  or  those  most  interested.  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  measure  proposed  in  the  message 
of  the  President,  and  there  is  no  opposition  in  Con- 
gress. The  opposition  comes  from  sources  over 
which  the  administration  is  supposed  to  have  some 
influence." 

Senator  Harrison  arose  to  reply  and  the  following 
colloquv   resulted: 

"Mr.  Harrison.  The  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  has  taken  no  steps  with  reference  to  sugar 
legislation,  because  a  tax  feature  is  involved.  I 
may  sa}^  to  the  Senator,  as  I  have  already  advised 
others  who  are  not  interested  in  sugar  legislation — 
and  I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  important  to 
the  sugar  producers  both  in  the  West  and  in  Louis- 
iana and  in  Florida — that  just  as  soon  as  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  have  passed  legislation  on 
this  subject,  the  Committee  on  Finance  will  begin 
hearings,  or  will  have  no  hearings  unless  they  are 
demanded,  and  will  expedite  the  measure  in  every 
possible  way,  and  report  it  to  the  Senate,  and  try 
to  have  it  enacted  into  law.  I  may  say  further 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  House  should  fail 
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to  act,  a  joint  resolution  ought  to  be  passed  ex- 
tending the  law  for  at  least  1  year,  so  that  it  will 
be  one  of  the  first  matters  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress." 

"Mr.  Borah.  I  greatly  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  to  say.     I  shall  rely  on  his  statement." 

"Mr.  Barkley.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further.^" 

"Mr.  Borah.     I  yield." 

"Mr.  Barkley.  The  Senator  realizes  how  im- 
possible it  is  for  the  Senate  to  have  a  program  with 
reference  to  a  bill  that  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  has  not  as  yet  passed 
that  body,  but  I  have  today  talked  with  Members 
of  this  body  as  well  as  the  other  with  reference 
to  the  matter.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  desire 
to  secure  action  upon  it,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  an  accommodation  may  be  arrived  at  which 
will  result  in  action  on  that  proposed  legislation 
before  we  shall  adjourn. 

"Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  the  Sen- 
ate itself  cannot  outline  a  program  where  the 
House  is  concerned,  but  I  assume  that  in  making 
up  a  program  the  leaders  of  the  House  will  be  in 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Senate.  I 
assume  both  Houses  will  seek  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  program  on  the  bills  to  be  considered. 
I  earnestly  urge  that  sugar  legislation  be  included." 
In  the  meantime  the  situation  in  the  House  has 
not  changed  because  the  Secretary  of  Interior  has 
been  issuing  statements  seeking  to  make  the  status 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  major  consideration 
in  the  Sugar  Bill.  It  has  been  little  short  of  amazing 
to  have  a  Cabinet  Officer  place  so  much  Importance 
on  the  right  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  bring  in  their  sugar  in  refined  form,  when 
it  is  considered  that  there  are  only  about  three  cor- 
porations in  Puerto  Rico  and  a  few  corporations  in 
Hawaii  that  have  any  Interest  in  refined  sugar.  In 
fact,  the  Secretary  has  not  explained  why  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  neither  Hawaii 
nor  Puerto  Rico  has  built  up  a  refined  industry,  al- 
though during  all  that  time  they  have  been  bringing 
sugar  Into  the  United  States  In  great  quantities  and 
there  has  been  no  restriction  on  refined  sugar.  For 
anyone  to  claim  that  it  Is  a  discrimination  against 
Hawallans  or  Puerto  RIcans  to  Include  this  regulation 
on  refined  sugar,  among  the  many  other  more  dras- 
tic control  regulations  of  the  Sugar  Bill,  is  to  say 
the  least  a  gross  exaggeration.  The  thousands  of 
Puerto  RIcans  who  are  interested  In  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  who  will  benefit  materially  from  a  sugar 
quota  system  and  the  payment  to  be  made  to  grow- 
ers, would  get  no  benefit  whatsoever  if  every  pound 
of  sugar  brought  In  from  Puerto  Rico  would  be  in 
refined  form.  It  would  only  be  three  or  four  capital- 
ists, all  of  whom  do  not  live  in  Puerto  Rico,  who 
would  benefit.  In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  it  Is  well- 
known  that  the  Hawaiian  corporations  own  the  Cal- 
ifornia &  Hawaiian  Refining  Corporation  which  Is 
located  In  California  and  which  refines  only  sugar 
from  Hawaii,  all  of  which  profits  go  to  the  big  mil- 
lionaire corporations  of  Hawaii.  It  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  those  of  us  who  have  passed  through  all  of  the 
sugar  negotiations  since  1933,  to  understand  the  trans- 
formation of  Hawaii,  because  they  have  been  perfectly 
willing  and  agreeable  to  the  restriction  of  their  refined 
sugar,  as  shown  by  their  signature  on  the  Sugar  Sta- 
bilization Agreement  in  1933,  and  by  the  testimony  of 


Hawaiian  representatives  in  1934  at  the  Hearings  on 
the  Jones-Costigan  Bill.  Furthermore,  the  bills  first 
presented  at  this  Session  of  Congress  contain  the 
same  restrictions  on  all  oflF-shore  refined  sugar,  even 
though  the  proponents  of  the  bills  have  admitted  that 
they  were  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Somewhere,  somehow,  somebody  has  had  a 
sudden  change  of  heart  and  the  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beet  growers  of  the  United  States  will  become  the 
victims,  unless  Congress  decides  to  perform  Its  legis- 
lative function  and  to  adopt  the  measure  unanimously 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1934-1935  Production  Adjustment 
Contracts 

{By    C.   J.   Bourg) 

In  view  of  the  many  requests  being  received  by 
the  various  Members  of  the  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation  and  by  the  Washington  Office  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  the  information  con- 
cerning the  final  disposition  of  the  Production  Adjust- 
ment Contracts  covering  the  1934  and  1935  crops  of 
sugarcane  contained  In  a  letter  received  by  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  will   undoubtedly  be   of  considerable   interest. 

Since  the  letter  is  an  official  declaration  of  policy, 
we  desire  to  emphasize  the  point  that  all  claims  for 
refunds  are  restricted  to  cases  where  there  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  non-cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  or  where  there  Is  evident  error  either  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  or  the  local  authorities  or  in 
Washington. 

With  regard  to  the  farmer  who  planted  more  acre- 
age than  was  necessary  to  produce  his  base  produc- 
tion and  who  was  also  overproduced,  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  just  to  the  farmer, 
and  fair  to  the  thousands  of  other  sugarcane  growers 
who  reduced  their  acreage  in  order  to  comply.  It 
would  certainly  be  unfair  to  the  co-operating  farmers 
and  would  destroy  the  willingness  or  self-justification 
of  any  farmer  to  co-operate  with  the  Government 
program  If  those  who  deliberately  went  ahead  and 
planted  more  acreage  than  they  were  supposed  to  for 
the  1935  crop,  were  permitted  to  profit  by  such  fail- 
ure to  cooperate  with  the  program.  A  great  many  of 
our  farmers  reduced  their  acreage  by  as  much  as  30% 
at  the  time  of  planting  in  1934. 

It  Is  also  noted  that  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  declared  that  the  contracts  on  which  the 
penalties  amounted  to  more  than  the  balance  due, 
will  not  be  the  subject  of  refund,  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  marked  these  cases  "closed". 

Incidentally  the  Department  is  presently  engaged 
in  cleaning  up  all  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  some  controversy,  with  a  view  to  hav- 
ing all  of  the  claims  settled  one  way  or  the  other 
prior  to  the  inauguration  of  any  new  sugar  program. 

The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Washington,    D.   C,   July   20.    1937 
Hon.   Allen  J.    Ellender 

United   States   Senate 
Dear  Senator  Ellender: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  June  29,  1937,  in 
which  you  ask  for  information  regarding  refunds  in  con- 
nection with  the  former  Sugarcane  Production  Adjustment 
Contracts  for  the   1934   and   1935  crops. 

The  records  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration show  that  requests  for  refunds  of  payments  to 
Louisiana   sugarcane    producers  who   signed   Sugarcane    Pro- 
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duction     Adjustment     Contracts     can     be     classified     under 
three    general    groups. 

1.  In  the  first  group  are  contracts  with  producers  who 
had  an  acreage,  based  upon  yields  of  sugarcane  per 
acre  for  the  years  1932,  1933  and  1934,  in  excess  of 
the  acreage  required  to  produce  their  base  production, 
and  who  actually  produced  and  delivered  to  sugar 
factories  sugarcane  in  excess  of  120%  of  their  base 
production. 

2.  Under  the  second  group  are  contracts  on  which  the 
advance  1934  payment,  which  was  made  on  the  base 
production  or  estimated  production,  exceeded  the 
total  amount  of  all  payments  due  under  the  con- 
tract. 

3.  The  third  group  consists  of  contracts  that  were  over- 
paid due  to  errors  that  were  made  in  computation 
either  in  the  field  or  in  the  Washingon  Office. 

Producers  whose  1935  acreage  of  sugarcane,  based  upon 
yields  per  acre  for  the  years  19.32,  1933  and  1934,  was  not 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  required  to  produce  their  base 
production  but  who  actually  produced  and  delivered  in 
excess  of  120%  of  their  base  production,  are  not  being 
asked  to  refund  the  amount  by  which  the  penalties 
exceed  the  final  1935  payment.  The  contracts  in  such 
cases  are  being  marked  in  the  accounts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture   as  closed  cases. 

We  trust  that  this  information  will  be  sufficient  to 
permit  you  to  answer  the  questions  asked  b^'  the  pro- 
ducers  of   sugarcane   in   the    state    of    Louisiana. 

Sincerely    vours, 
M.    L.    Wilson, 
Acting  vSecretary. 

Sugarcane  Report  to  Contact  Com- 
mittee 

Delivered  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Edgert07i  of  tlie  Department 

of  PJavt  Patholoiiy  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment 

Station,  June  18,  1937,  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Rogueing  as  a  control  measure  for  the  mosaic  dis- 
ease of  sugarcane  has  been  practiced  in  various  sugar- 
producing  countries,  sometimes  successfully  and  other 
times  not.  The  idea,  of  course,  in  rogueing  is  to  de- 
stroy the  infected  plants  so  that  the  disease  will  not 
spread  from  them  to  healthy  plants.  In  general, 
rogueing  has  been  the  most  successful  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  mosaic  disease  spreads  slowly  and 
where  the  percentage  of  mosaic  in  the  fields  is  rela- 
tive low. 

In  Louisiana,  the  mosaic  disease  spreads  extreme- 
ly rapidly  and,  as  would  be  expected,  the  control  of 
the  disease  in  very  susceptible  varieties  by  rogueing 
is  difhcult.  Attempts  in  the  past  to  control  the  dis- 
ease in  this  way  have  not  been  successful  enough  to 
warrant  the  Experiment  Station  to  recommend  gen- 
erally the  control  of  the   disease  by   rogueing.     This 


does  not  mean,  however,  that  rogueing  should  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  consideration  in  Louisiana. 

It  is  evident  that  success  in  controlling  mosaic  by 
rogueing  may  be  influenced  by  several  factors.  Of 
these,  the  following  should  be  considered:  (1)  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  variety  to  infection;  (2)  the  ability 
of  a  variety  to  throw  off  the  disease;  (3)  growth 
conditions  favorable  for  spread  of  the  disease;  and 
(4)  isolation  of  the  fields  which  are  being  rogued. 

Susceptibility  of  varieties  to  infection.  Varieties 
vary  considerably  in  reeard  to  the  ease  with  which 
they  become  infected  with  the  mosaic  disease.  Some 
varieties  become  infected  very  easily  and  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly  in  them.  Other  varieties  become  in- 
fected less  readily  and  the  pick-up  of  the  disease  in 
a  field  during  the  growing  season  is  relatively  slow. 
Varieties  like  Co.  281  and  P.O.J.  213  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  infection  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
mosaic  percentage  increase  from  almost  zero  to  sixty 
per  cent,  or  more  in  these  varieties  during  a  single 
growing  season.  The  spread  of  the  disease  in  Co. 
290  is  somevv^hat  slower  than  in  Co.  281  but  still  it  is 
relatively  fast  when  compared  to  some  of  the  re- 
sistant varieties.  The  varieties  C.P.  28-11  and  C.P. 
28-19  are  resistant  to  infection  and  the  spread  of 
the  mosaic  in  these  varieties  during  the  growing 
season  is  relatively  slow.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
rogueing  would  be  much  less  efficient  with  the  varie- 
ties susceptible  to  infection  than  with  those  which 
are  resistant. 

Recovery  from  mosaic.  Certain  varieties  after 
they  become  infected  with  the  mosaic  disease  remain 
infected,  while  others  recover  or  throw  off  the  dis- 
ease. The  varieties  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  and  C.P.  28-11 
do  not  recover  from  the  disease  readily  in  contrast  to 
C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320,  which  show  a  high  rate 
of  recovery.  This  factor  should  be  considered  in 
rogueing  work. 

Conditions  favorable  for  spread  of  mosaic.  It  is 
recognized  that  mosaic  does  not  spread  as  rapidly 
in  some  areas  as  in  others.  Certain  areas  in  the 
Avoyelles  region  and  also  in  the  Lower  Coast  region 
have  invariably  showed  less  mosaic  than  areas  in 
the  rest  of  the  Sugar  Belt.  Also  mosaic  ordinarily 
spreads  less  rapidly  on  stubble  cane  than  on  plant 
cane  and  in  cane  growing  in  soils  which  are  not  the 
best  adapted  to  cane  growth.  The  rate  of  spread  on 
black  soils  is  usually  less  than  on  the  lighter  soils. 
It  is  evident  that  rogueing  would  be  more  effective 
in  areas  where  the  rate  of  spread  is  slow. 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We   specialize   in    the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Qualilij  products  made  in  Loni.siana   bij  Lonisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 
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New  Iberia  Sugar  Mill  to  be  Equipped 

TRIANGULAR  STRESS  TYPE 

PATENTED    MILLS 


with 


Tlie  new  2000  Ion  raw  sugar  house  now  being  built  in 
its  entirety  by  The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co.,  at  New 
Iberia,  La.,  will  be  equipped  with  these  patented  mills 
because  performance  records  have  proved  them  to  be 
far  more  efTicient.  The  patented  housings  assure  far 
greater  capacities  at  higher  speeds.  And  best  of  all 
they  will  deliver  that  kind  of  service  for  many  years 
with  lower  power  demands. 


Other  features  of  this  ultra  modern 
mill  will  be  covered  in  subsequent 
advertisements  in  this  paper. 
Watch  for  them — and  in  the  mean- 
time "when  you  think  of  sugar, 
think  of  Squier." 

Our  new  %  page  book  on  sugar  mill 
machinery  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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FREY    BROS.,    INC. 

FAMOUS   BRAND 
MEAT  FOOD   PRODUCTS 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


FRANK 

L. 

ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR 

MACHINERY 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

82 

Wall  Street 

304   Marine  Building 

Tel 

.  Hanover  2-93B0 

Tel.  Raymond   5443 

ACKED  BY  .iohns-manville's  ^5  years  of  re- 
search and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  Filter  Aids  assure 
all  these  advantages — thorough  clarification  .  .  . 
maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filtering  cycles 
.  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  reduced 
labor  costs! 

Full  details  on  the  three  famous  J-M  Celite 
Products  .  .  .  Hyflo  Super-Cel  .  .  .  Standard 
Super-Ol  ...  and  Filter-Cel  .  .  .  are  contained 
in  our  free  brochure:  "Reducing  Sugar  Produc- 
tion Costs  by  Effective  Filtration  Methods." 
For  your  copy,  address  Johns-Manville,  2*2  E. 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 


nvill 

LTER  AID! 


Isolation.  In  Louisiana,  especially  with  the  suscep- 
tible varieties,  all  rogueing  work  should  be  in  plots 
or  fields  isolated  from  infected  cane. 

Varietal  resistance  to  rnosaic  injection.  Work  at 
Baton  Rouge  during  the  past  few  years  has  given 
us  considerable  information  regarding  the  mosaic  re- 
action of  the  commercial  cane  varieties.  Results  ob- 
tained in  plots  planted  with  mosaic-infected  and  mo- 
saic-free seed  cane  may  be  used  for  illustration. 

Percentage  of  mosaic-infected  plants  in  plots  plan- 
ted with  mosaic-infected  and  mosaic-free  seed  cane 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

Percentage  mosaic 
June  11,  1936  in 
plats  planted  with 
Mosaic-  Mosaic- 
free  infected 


Percentage  mosaic 
Sept.  12,  1936  in 
plats  planted  with 
Mosaic-  Mosaic- 
free  infected 


Variety 


seed  cane    seed  cane    seed  cane    seed  cane 


Co.  281 

Mixed  soil 

9.5 

87.8 

14.0 

100.0 

Co.  281 

Heavy  soil 

2.4 

99.2 

Co.  290 

0.4 

99.8 

10.2 

99.9 

C.  P.  29-291... 

8.6 

91.5 

C.  P.  28-11 

0.1 

99.9 

C.  P.  28-19 

0.0 

50.9 

0.0 

21.8 

C.  P.  29-320-.- 

0.0 

40.9 

0.0 

2.0 

A  study  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  the 
varieties  fall  into  three  groups. 

1.  Those  varieties  which  becoine  infected  readily 
and  do  not  throw  off  the  disease  after  becoming  in- 
fected. Such  varieties  show  the  most  unsatisfactory 
behavior  towards  mosaic.  In  this  group  are  found 
the  varieties  Co.  281,  Co.  290,  and  C.P.  29-291.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Co.  290  does  not  become  in- 
fected as  easily  as  Co.  281.  The  seedling  C.P. 
29-291,  although  a  very  desirable  cane  in  many  re- 
spects, will  probably  never  be  released,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  falls  into  this  group.  Rogueing 
will  be  the  most  difficult  with  varieties  in  this  group, 
yet  rogueing  will  pay  better  dividends  with  these 
varieties   if  successful. 

2.  Those  varieties  zvhich  do  not  become  infected 
readily  but  do  not  throzv  off  the  disease  after  becom- 
ing infected.  The  mosaic  could  probably  be  con- 
trolled   very    readily    in    such    varieties    by    rogueing. 


Thomson   EVSachinery  Co., 

Labadieville,  Louisiana 

Allis-Chalmers  Tractors 

and 

Avery  Implements 


Inc. 


TELEPHONES:    RAymond  2181-2182 
Cable  Address:    "MARCO" 


CODES:    Lieber's,    A.  B.  C.   5th    Edition, 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase 


A.  Marx  &  Sons  Co..  Inc. 

1664  TCHOUPITOULAS  STREET  P.  O.  BOX  889 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

BUYERS    -    DEALERS    -    EXPORTERS 


SCRAP  IRON  A     METALS 

RAILWAY  &  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  -  MACHINERY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Private  Switch    Tracks  -   Illinois    Central   R.    R. 
OVER  FIFTY  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS    -    -    THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON 
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In  this  group,  the  variety  C.P.  28-11  should  probably 
be  placed. 

3.  Those  varieties  which  do  not  become  injected 
readily  and  also  readily  throw  off  the  disease  after 
becoming  infected.  Varieties  in  this  group  show  the 
most  satisfactory  behavior  towards  mosaic.  Rogue- 
ing  should  control  the  disease  readily  in  these  varie- 
ties and  probably  even  this  would  not  be  necessary. 
In  this  group  are  found  the,  at  present,  very  valuable 
varieties  C.P.  28-19  and  C.P.  29-320. 

Work  in  Progress  at  the  Experiment  Station. 
Work  in  rogueing  cane  is  at  present  being  conducted 
by  M.  L.  Shaffer  who  had  a  fellowship  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  school  year  of  1936-1937.  He  has 
furnished  an  outline  of  the  work  he  has  in  progress. 


League  Offers  Recommendation 

Washington,  D.    C, 
June   15,   1937. 

To  the  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philippine  Affairs, 

206   United  States  Tariff'  Covimission, 

8th  and  E  Streets, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  representing  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  sugar  producers  of  Louisiana,  here- 
by declares  its  interest  and  concern  in  the  study  and  rec- 
ommendations of  your  Committee  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth.  Since  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  not  informed  in  any  detail  as  to  the  program  or 
proposals  for  future  trade  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  we  are  not 
fully  prepared  at  this  time  to  offer  more  than  a  general 
statement,  very  briefly  outlining  the  points  of  chief  con- 
cern to  us  in  their  relations  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment in   contemplation. 

According  to  the  joint  statement  of  President  Quezon 
and  Mr.  Sayre,  Chairman  of  the  Inter-departmental  Com- 
mittee on  Philippine  Affairs,  issued  March  18,  1937,  the 
proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  will  be  on  a  non- 
preferential  basis.  It  is  our  position  and  recommendation 
that  when  complete  independence  is  achieved  by  the  Phil- 
ippines on  or  before  July  4,  1946.  the  tariff  against  Phil- 
ippine goods  entering  the  United  States  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  full  duty  or  world  rate  without  preference. 

We  know  of  no  reason  for  any  change  in  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act  and  certainly  oppose  any  increase  in 
the  amount  of  sugar  which  can  be  brought  into  the  United 
States,  free  of  tariff  duty,  during  the  transition  period 
which  will  be  completed  when  independence  becomes  effec- 
tive. However,  we  do  not  oppose  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent  Quezon   that   the    date   of   independence    be    advanced 
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to  1938  or  1939,  provided  the  tonnage  of  quota  sugar  after 
independence  shall  be  no  more  than  the  tonnage  specified 
in  the   Philippine  Independence   Act. 

We  have  advocated  and  do  now  advocate  that  all  beet 
and  cane  Sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  should  be 
refined  in  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  our  indus- 
tries and  labor  employed,  and  consistent  with  this  position, 
we  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  improvement  in  the 
status  of  the  Philippines  with  regard  to  refined  sugar. 

We  now  formally  request  the  privilege  of  introducing 
oral  testimony  at  the  public  hearing  should  the  necessity 
arise,  and  of  presenting  a  brief  on  or  before  the  delays 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  public  notices  of  your 
Committee,  have  expired  at  noon  of  July  10th,  1937. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
AMERICAN   SUGAR   CANE   LEAGUE, 

By  C.  J.   Bourg,   Vice-President. 
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The  Sugar  Bill  Progresses 


{By  C. 
In  the   House 

The  passage  of  the  Jones  Sugar  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  a  complete  approval  of  the 
actions  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  since 
none  but  Committee  amendments  were  adopted.  On 
the  final  vote,  the  result  was  165  to  55  which  by  an 
encouraging  coincidence  Indicates  that  three-fourths 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  voting  were  in  favor  of 
the  Bill.  There  was  no  roll-call  vote,  but  the  lines 
were  well-drawn  and  those  who  sat  in  the  gallery  of 
the  House  were  able  to  see  how  each  Member  voted 
when  the  division  of  the  vote  was  called  for  and 
tallied. 

The  Louisiana  Congressional  Delegation  which  has 
acted  unitedly  and  successfully  in  handling  the  case 
for  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  deserves  full  credit 
for  the  favorable  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  they  are 
to  be  applied  to  Louisiana.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
anyone  who  has  not  been  in  Washington  during  the 
past  several  weeks  to  appreciate  the  intensity  of  the 
fight  that  has  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  in- 
volving the  House  Leaders,  Members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  Congressmen  and  Senators  from 
sugar-producing  states,  three  Members  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  even  the  President.  It  has  been  a  long 
drawn-out  battle  and  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House 
represents  a  series  of  compromises. 

The  record  has  been  kept  very  clear  that  Louisiana 
still  insists  upon  unlimited  production  of  sugar,  as 
long  as  we  are  not  able  to  supply  the  home  market 
of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  generally  recognized 
among  the  Members  of  Congress  that  the  final  pro- 
vision of  420,000  tons  for  the  continental  cane  area 
is  a  big  victory  for  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

It  is  appropriate  to  repeat  that  Chairman  Marvin 
Jones  has  certainly  redeemed  his  pledges  made  at  the 
last  Session  of  Congress  when  he  assured  Louisiana 
and  Florida  Congressmen  that  our  problem  should 
be  considered  on  a  more  liberal  basis.  Admitting 
that  420,000  tons  does  not  represent  the  production 
in  1936  or  the  prospects  of  production  in  1937,  never- 
theless it  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  represent 
a  clear  increase  of   160,000  tons   for  the  continental 


/.  Bourg) 

cane  area  in  a  Bill  which  does  not  provide  increases 
for  any  other  area,  but  on  the  contrary  changes  the 
participation  of  the  various  areas  in  such  manner  as 
to  actually  reduce  the  total  final  quota  of  some  areas. 
In  addition  the  Bill  is  for  a  limited  period  of  three 
years,  which  means  that  Congress  must  again  con- 
sider the  legislation  two  years  from  now,  at  which 
time  the  quotas  will  probably  be  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  production  records  which  will  include  the 
crops  of  1937,  1938  and  1939. 

For  purposes  of  appreciation,  recognition  and  ac- 
claim the  Honor  Roll  of  the  Louisiana  Delegation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  listed  in  full  and  by 
seniority: 

Hon.  Rene  L.  DeRouen 

Hon.  Joachim  O.  Fernandez 

Hon.  Paul   H.   Maloney 

Hon.  A.  Leonard  Allen 

Hon.  Overton  Brooks 

Hon.  John  K.  GrifTith 

Hon.  Newt  V.  Mills 

Hon.  Robert  L.  Mouton 

All  of  these  gentlemen  performed  their  parts  whole- 
heartedly and  willingly,  and  they  are  each  one  en- 
titled to  praise  and  gratitude.  However,  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  facts  that  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  continuous  activity  and  thorough-going 
leadership  furnished  by  Mr.  DeRouen  as  Dean  of  the 
House  Delegation.  Although  he  does  not  have  a 
single  sugar  factory  in  his  District,  he  took  the  broad 
statesmanlike  view  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
is  a  major  factor  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole  State  of  Louisiana.  In  like  manner  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  Mr.  Maloney  contributed  unre- 
servedly to  the  success  of  our  cause  by  his  advice  and 
judgment  based  upon  years  of  experience  in  legisla- 
tive affairs  and  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  industr\-. 
Naturally,  Mr.  I\Iouton  and  Dr.  Griffith  showed  a 
complete  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  their  Districts 
had  the  most  at  stake  since  the  major  part  of  the 
sugar  industry  is  contained  therein.  They  were  con- 
stantly vigilant  and  entirely  helpful  in  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  and 
sugar  producers.     We   repeat  that  the  Delegation  as 
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a  whole  is  entitled  to  full  recognition  as  a  unit  be- 
cause all  of  the  efforts  were  coordinated  and  there- 
fore made  more  effective. 

In  the  Senate 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  willingness  of  the  Sen- 
ators to  help  the  industry  to  secure  sugar  legislation 
at  this  Session,  a  Hearing  was  called  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Senator  Pat 
Harrison,  the  day  following  the  vote  in  the  House. 

The  case  for  Louisiana  was  very  completely  pre- 
sented to  the  Finance  Committee  by  Senator  Overton 
and  Senator  Ellender,  who  spoke  directly  to  the  is- 
sues that  are  involved  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Overton  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  twice  introduced  bills  providing  for 
unrestricted  production  of  sugar  in  continental  United 
States  and  that  he  had  finally  yielded  to  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  placing  quotas  on  these  domes- 
tic areas,  but  stressed  that  the  last  Overton  Bill  had 
provided  for  a  continental  quota  whereby  there 
would  be  no  restriction  until  the  continental  areas 
had  produced  1/3  of  the  consumption  requirements 
of  the  United  States.  He  discussed  the  efforts  of 
Florida  to  secure  a  separate  quota,  or  to  have  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  cane  quota  earmarked.  He 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  the 
quotas  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance and  ability  to  produce,  and  the  Jones  Bill  car- 
ries the  same  provisions.  Accordingly  he  told  the 
Committee  that  this  matter  was  one  of  administra- 
tion and  that  the  formula  for  the  continental  cane 
area    would    naturally    have    to    be    the    same    as    the 


formula  for  the  continental  beet  area.  There  are  no 
State  quotas  in  the  beet  area  and  there  should  be 
none  in  the  cane  area. 

Furthermore,  Senator  Overton  recited  in  detail  the 
past  production  records  of  both  States  showing  a 
high  production  for  Louisiana  of  415,000  short  tons 
raw  value,  as  against  a  high  production  in  Florida 
of  51,000  short  tons  raw  value.  In  addition  he 
pointed  out  that  Louisiana  has  idle  mills  capable  of 
being  operated  and  sugarcane  lands  capable  of  being 
restored  to  sugar  cane  production.  He  placed  in  the 
record  the  facts  which  demonstrate  that  the  produc- 
tion of  sugarcane  in  1936  was  below  the  sugarcane 
production  of  1911;  that  the  acreage  in  sugarcane  in 
1936  was  below  the  acreage  records  of  several  other 
years;  that  the  sugar  production  in  1936  was  less 
than  had  been  produced  in  at  least  two  different  years 
and  that  the  number  of  mills  in  operation  in  1936 
was  not  as  great  as  existing  capacity  or  past  perform- 
ance. He  was  thus  able  to  make  evident  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  Louisiana  was  not  seeking  expansion,  but 
a  complete  restoration  to  its  former  status  and  activi- 
ty. He  declared  that  even  though  the  quota  provided 
for  the  continental  cane  area  was  inadequate  he  was 
willing  to  support  the  Jones  Bill  because  "we  are  not 
now  confronted  with  a  theory  but  with  a  condition". 
He  stated  that  the  growers  of  Louisiana  desire  legis- 
lation and  he  felt  that  there  were  sufficient  benefits 
contained  in  the  Bill  to  justify  his  going  along,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Bill  is  temporary  and  will 
again  be  considered  by  Congress  in  the  relatively 
near  future. 

Senator  Overton  mentioned  the  projects  of  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  which  have  added  over 
15,000  acres  to  sugarcane  cultivation  in  Louisiana 
in  1937  and  the  report  that  this  Resettlement  acreage 
will  be  doubled  for  the  1938  crop,  which  would  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
connection  with  the  quota. 

Finally  the  Senator  stated  "but  if  you  take  the  en- 
tire historical  background,  I  think  Louisiana  has  a 
better  claim  for  an  increase  in  quota  than  any  other 
continental  area". 

Senator  Ellender  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties  in  Louisiana  in  recent 
years,  explaining  that  the  increase  in  production  has 
been  due  in  very  much  greater  proportion  to  better 
varieties  of  cane  than  to  increased  acreage.  He 
pointed  out  the  increases  in  yield  of  sugarcane  per 
acre  from  15  to  21  tons  on  the  average  and  the 
increases  in  extraction  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from 
below  150  lbs.  to  167  lbs.  He  presented  the  facts 
showing  the  transition  from  the  old  varieties  of  cane 
to  the  P.O.J,  varieties  and  later  to  the  varieties 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  also  by 
the  State  Experimental  Station.  Senator  Ellender 
declared:  "So  far  as  Louisiana  is  concerned  Senator 
Overton  and  I  have  been  working  on  this  Bill  for 
quite  a  while  and  we  have  resolved  to  accept  the 
Bill  as  written  and  permit  the  distribution  as  between 
Louisiana  and  Florida  to  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  in  the  past." 

Your  Washington  representative  testified  to  the 
willingness  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  accept 
the  Jones  Bill  as  a  compromise,  but  suggested  that 
if  amendments  were  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  following  should  be  given  consideration: 

One 

An    adequate    quota    for    the    continental    cane 
area,  representing  at  least  its  current  production. 
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The  Committee  decided  not  to  change   any  of  the 
basic  quota  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

Two 
The  yardstick  for  price  control  of  sugar  should 
not   be   the   possible   profit   or   loss   of   five    prin- 
cipal crops,   but  should   be  the   average   price   of 
foods. 

The  Committee  decided  to  strike  out  the  five 
principal  crop  yardstick  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
a  provision  that  the  price  of  sugar  shall  not  be  so 
reduced  that  the  relationship  between  the  price  of 
sugar  and  the  price  of  other  foods  will  become  less 
than  the  relationship  that  existed  in  the  period  1932- 
33-34.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  price  control 
power  can  not  at  this  time  be  used  to  lower  the  price 
of  sugar,  but  the  Secretary  must  wait  until  the  price 
of  sugar  would  increase  about  12%  more  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  generally  speaking. 

Three 

The    individual    allotments    to    farmers    should 

be  made  in  terms  of  acreage. 

The  Committee  decided  to  leave  that  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  that  no 
question  of  discrimination  could  be  raised,  but  the 
Secretary  can  give  allotments  to  Louisiana  growers 
in  terms  of  acreage,  under  the  Bill. 

Four 

The  benefit  payments  should  be  made  on  the 

basis  of  the  final  quota. 

The  Committee  again  decided  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  permit  him  to 
include  the  basic  quota,  the  normal  inventory  of 
sugar  and  the  requirements  necessary  to  furnish  in- 
creases in  consumption,  when  determining  the  total 
production  of  which  each  grower  is  to  receive  his 
proportionate  share. 

Five 

There    should    be    no   tax    on    black-strap    mo- 
lasses. 
The  Committee  voted  to  strike  out  this  tax. 

Six 

There  should  be  an   abatement  of  the  tax  on 
unsold  sugars  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of 
the    tax    so    that    the    direct    consumption    sugar 
producers    would    be    on    an    equal    competitive 
basis  with  refiners  who  buy  raw  sugar. 
The  Committee  evidently  felt  that  because  the  tax 
period  will  end  in  June,  1941,  there  will  be  relatively 
small    quantities    of   continental    sugar   left    on    hand, 
which   would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  original 
provision  terminating  the  tax  in  December,  1940,  had 
remained  in  the  Bill. 


Seven 

Since  the  Sugar  Quota  Regulations  were  con- 
tinued in  effect  by  specific  mention,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Sirup  Quota  Regulations  should 
be  likewise  continued  in  effect  so  that  there  would 
be  no  lapse. 

The  proposals  to  provide  a  separate  quota  for 
Florida  were  rejected  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
Committees. 

At  this  writing  there  is  prospect  of  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Sugar  Bill  in  the  Senate,  now  that 
the  Bill  has  been  favorably  and  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the   Senate  Committee   on   Finance. 

F  L  A  8  H  ! 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  13,  1937. 
Senate  took  up  Jones  Bill  H.  R.  7667  and  adopted 
practically  without  debate  the  amendments  recommended 
by  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  refined  sugar  restric- 
tions and  on  price  control  yardstick  and  on  striking  out 
blackstrap  molasses  tax.  Two  amendments  offered  by 
Florida  Senators  were  defeated  but  Senator  Pepper  en- 
tered into  prolonged  speech  with  intention  of  offering 
another  amendment  establishing  State  quota  for  Florida 
with  progressive  yearly  increases  by  freezing  Louisiana  at 
357,000  tons  and  beet  area  at  1,550,000  tons.  Protracted 
debate  is  not  expected  and  final  passage  is  expected  today. 
C.  J.  BOURG. 

Progress  Repoil  In  Rogueing 

Made  by  M.  L.  Shaffer  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Contact 

Committee  of  the  Avierican  Sugar  Cave  League 
Held  June  l^th,  1937 

The  work  which  is  reported  on  in  this  paper  con- 
sists first  in  the  study  of  the  spread  of  mosaic  dis- 
ease under  field  conditions  in  Louisiana  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  1937  crop  and  data  on  the  amount 
of  rogueing  which  has  been  necessary  to  do  to  keep 
fields  of  canes  planted  in  several  varieties  as  free  as 
possible  from  mosaic  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
plantations  of  healthy  seed  stock  of  these  valuable 
canes. 

The  work  on  this  paper  must  be  considered  as  a 
progress  report  and  the  final  outcome  will  not  be 
known  until  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 

Table  No.  1  consists  of  plots  planted  with  healthy 
cane.  The  seed  for  most  of  these  plots  was  rogued 
for  one  year  and  was  practically  free  of  disease  when 
planted.  The  plots  of  Co.  290  at  Gayosa,  Water- 
proof, and  Southdown  and  the  Co.  281  at  Meeker 
were  planted  with  seed  that  had  not  been  rogued 
the  year  previous  but  selected  carefully  from  field 
run  cane  which  was  practically  free  of  disease  when 

planted.  (Continued    on    next    p;ij;e) 
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Table    1.      Spread   of  Mosaic   Disease   Under   Field 
Conditions  in  Louisiana  in    1937. 


Locality 

Variety 

Per< 

se 

4-25-37 

■ent  mos 
ected  ca 

5-16-37 

aic  in 
ne 

6-8-37 

Per  cent  mosaic  in 
adjoining  field  run  cane 

4-25-37 

5-16-37 

6-8-37 

Ga3'osa 

South  Coast 

290 
290 

1.0 
0 

2.0 
0 

2.5 
0 

69.1 
61.0 

76.0 
83.2 

87.6 
93.1 

Presquille 

South  Coast 

281 
281 

7.4 
4.9 

2.9 
6.8 

5.3 
8.1 

61.9 
57.1 

84.0 
68.4 

75.5 
79.1 

Ranch 

South  Coast 

281 

1.1 

2.6 

9.0 

55.1 

90.0 

84.7 

Woodlawn 

South  Coast 

281 

'"o 

"Y.6 

"6.9 

54.6 

9Y.2 

95.4 

Water  Proof 

Realty  Operators _ 

290 
281 

4.9 
3.7 

1.0 
5.1 

3.9 
13.0 

99.3 
90.5 

97.6 
100.0 

94.3 
100.0 

Southdown 

Realty  Operators. 

290 
281 

3.4 
1.4 

.88 
2.8 

1.5 
5.5 

53.3 
67.1 

85.7 
95.7 

73.9 
96.6 

Ardoyne 

Shaffer 

281 

"2.8 

'3.7 

Y0.9 

%.b 

99.2 

loo'.o 

Meeker 

Meeker  S>Tup  Co. 

281 

---- 

'Y.4 

vr.o 

---- 

94.8 

97.9 

The  method  used  was  to  plant  one  or  two  rows  in 
the  middle  of  a  cut  of  regular  field  run  cane  of  the 
same  variety.  This  test  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  rapid  would  be  the  spread  of  mosaic 
disease  when  planted  in  the  midst  of  mosaic  cane. 
No  rogueing  was  done. 

During  the  first  reading  three  to  four  50  foot  sec- 
tions were  staked  out  in  the  selected  cane  so  that 
accurate  counts  could  be  made  each  month.  The 
mosaic  stools  were  tagged  with  permanent  tags 
and  at  each  reading  the  newly  developed  mosaic 
stools  were  tagged.  The  adjacent  field  run  cane 
was  not  staked  off  at  all  but  the  readings  were 
made  at  random  in  the  field.  This  will  account  for 
some  of  the  variations  in  the  figures  of  the  regular 
field  run  cane.  In  the  selected  cane  when  there 
was  decrease  in  percentage  of  mosaic  it  was  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  total  stools. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  middle  of  June  the 


selected  and  previously  rogued  cane  runs  very  low 
in  mosaic  as  compared  to  the  regular  field  run  cane. 
This  is  doubtless  of  great  advantage,  for  during  the 
early  growing  period  when  the  cane  is  suckering  and 
making  a  root  system  it  is  very  healthy.  It  has 
been  indicated  through  many  experiments  that  the 
secondary  spread  of  mosaic  disease  coming  so  late  in 
the  season  does  not  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
growth  and  the  development  of  cane. 

Explanation  of  the  six  plots  in  Table  No.  2  is  as 
follows  : 

Caldwell  Sugars:  1.  Co.  281  seed  secured  from 
Bunkie.  This  seed  had  been  rogued  by  the  Realty 
Operators  and  when  it  was  cut  in  October  for  plant- 
ing ran  approximately  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  mo- 
saic. 

2.  Co.  290  rogued  in  October  down  to  approxi- 
mately one  per  cent,  mosaic. 

3.  C.P.  28-19  not  rogued.  Planted  regular  field 
run. 

4.  C.P.  29-320  not  rogued.  Planted  regular 
field  run. 

(This  plot  is  well  isolated,  in  new  land  close  to 
the  woods.  No  cane  is  within  a  half-mile  of  it  ex- 
cept some  C.P.  28-19). 

Alma  Plantation:  1.  Co.  281  seed  secured  from 
Rosewood  Plantation  near  Bunkie.  This  cane  had 
been  rogued  for  three  years  and  when  it  was  planted 
ran  approximately  1.5  per  cent,  mosaic. 

2.  Co.  290  first  stubble  rogued  in  October  down 
to  approximately  one  per  cent  mosaic. 

3.  C.P.  28-19  not  rogued.  Planted  regular  field 
run. 

4.  C.P.  29-320  not  rogued.  Planted  regular  field 
run. 

(This  plot  is  very  well  isolated  being  on  a  ridge 
completely  surrounded  with  woods  with  no  cane 
within  one-half  mile.  However,  this  spring  some  corn 
was  planted  close  to  it). 

McCollam  Brothers:  1.  Co.  281  seed  secured 
from  Delta  Farms.  It  was  not  rogued  but  planted 
with  approximately  two  per  cent  mosaic. 

2.     Co.    290    rogued    in    September    on    Ellendale. 


Table  2.     Sp 

read  of  Mosaic  in  Rogued  Plots 

in  Louisiana 

m  1937 

Location 

Dates  Rogued 

Variety 

Approx. 
No.  of 
acres 

No.  of  Stools  Rogued 

Per  Cent  mosaic  at  each  rogueing 

Caldwell  Sugars 

Thibodaux,  La 

4/23       6/1     6/10 

281 
290 
28-19 
29-116 

5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 

72 

134 

0 

338 

320 

13 

0 

194 

204 

4 

0 

.38 
.45 

0 

0 

.91 

.66 

.03 

0 

.51 
.34 
.009 
0 

Alma 

Lakeland,  La 

4/28     5/26     6/15 

281 
290 
28-19 
29-320 

7.00 

5.00 

5.00 

.50 

1,619 

333 

4 

29 

312 

349 

2 

13 

802 

363 

0 

10 

4.2 
.91 
.009 

.7 

.71 
.68 
.004 
.3 

.16 
.66 
.00 
.15 

McCoIhim  Bros 

liouma,  La 

4/24       6/4     6/11 

281 
290 
29-116 
28-19 

6.00 

5.00 

.75 

5.00 

450 

1,782 

2 

260 

1,092 

5 

C 

77 

232 

0 

0 

2.3 
3.7 
.02 

.86 
1.7 
.04 
.014 

.23 

.33 

0 

0 

Ardoyne 

4/26                  6/9 
5/15                  6/9 

281 
290 
29-320 

5.00 

3.00 

.25 

3,092 
2,599 

2,283 

9.4 

4.4 

5.4 

1.3 

.6 

23 

Experiment  Sta 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

5/25 

4/22     5/13     6/16 

5/25 

6/16 

281 
290 

.60 
.60 

8 
6 

3 
23 

12 
9 

100 

27 

.34 
.15 

.080 
.51 

.3 

.14 

2.3 
.36 

O'Brian 

6/14     6/14 

281 

5.00 

1,945 

2,122 

3.8 

3.8 

Bunkie,  La 

.__ 

._- 

.-- 
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When  planted  ran  approximately  two  per  cent. 
(This  seed  when  it  was  planted  got  mixed  with  some 
mosaic  cane  which  accounts  for  considerable  mosaic 
in  the  first  two  rogueings). 

3.  C.P.  28-19  not  rogued.  Planted  regular  field 
run. 

4.  C.P.  29-116  not  rogued.  Planted  regular  field 
run. 

(This  plot  is  fairly  well  isolated.  There  is  no  mo- 
saic cane  within  a  mile  of  it). 

Ardoyne:  1.  Co.  281  first  seed  was  selected  in  the 
summer  of  1935  cut  of  regular  field  cane  which  ran 
approximately  99  per  cent  mosaic.  It  was  necessary 
to  cover  15  acres  in  order  to  obtain  enough  seed 
to  plant  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  It  was  rogued  four 
times  in  1936  taking  out  approximately  65  to  70  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cane.  The  remaining  cane  in  this 
plot  was  planted  in  October,  1936  and  had  approxi- 
mately three   per  cent,   mosaic. 

2.  Co.  290  rogued  the  same  time  as  the  above 
Co.  281  and  planted  in  the  seed  plot  with  approxi- 
mately two  per  cent,  mosaic. 

(This  plot  is  fairly  well  isolated,  being  in  new 
land  and  close  to  the  woods). 

State  Experiment  Station:  1.  Co.  281  seed  was 
obtained  from  cane  that  had  been  rogued  by  the 
Station  for  one  year.  When  planted  was  as  healthy 
as  possible  having  been  rogued  the  last  time  just 
before  planting. 

2.  Co.  290  seed  was  obtained  from  the  Station 
test  fields  and  was  practically  free  from  mosaic. 

(This  plot  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any 
cane  but  it  is  completely  surrounded  by  corn). 

O'Briafi:  1.  Co.  281  seed  was  selected  before  it 
was  planted  in  October  from  field  run  cane  that  had 
not  been  previously  rogued.  An  effort  was  made  to 
mark  the  diseased  stools  and  to  plant  only  healthy 
cane.  When  planted  it  ran  approximately  three  per 
cent,  mosaic. 

Discussion 

Up  to  June  10  practically  all  of  the  disease  was 
due  to  primary  infection.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  secondary  infection.  The  great- 
est spread  of  the  disease  from  previous  observations 
comes  from  June  25  through  July  30  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  from  now  to  the  end  of  July  the  spread  of 
secondary  infection  will  be  more  rapid. 

The  method  used  for  determination  of  percentages 
is  the  method  used  by  the  Experiment  Stations  and  is 
on  the  average  fairly  accurate.     A  count  is  kept  of  the 
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mosaic  stools  that  are  rogued  out  of  the  cut  and 
then  a  stand  count  is  made,  by  counting  carefully 
the  number  of  stools  on  a  given  number  of  repre- 
sentative rows,  from  which  an  average  stand  is  com- 
puted. 
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Differences  Between  Simple  Ashes 

and  Sulfated  Ashes  of  Sugar 

Cane  Products 

Abstract  of  paper  by  C.  A.  Fort  of  the  Carbohydrate 
Research  Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 

presented  before  the  Division   of   Sugar   Chem- 
istry at  the  ninety-third  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Chemical    Society,     Tuesday, 
April  13,  at  4:30  p.  m. 

The  mineral  impurities  of  sugar  products  are 
commonly  measured  by  completely  burning  away 
the  organic  materials,  with  or  without  the  addition 
ol  sulfuric  acid,  and  weighing  the  residue.  If  the 
acid  is  used  the  residue  is  called  a  sulfated  asn 
and  when  no  acid  is  added  it  is  a  simple  ash.  There 
Is  a  difference  between  the  values  obtained  by  these 
two  methods,  which  for  commercial  work  has  been 
assumed  to  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  sulfated  ash,  which 
has  the  higher  value.  Other  workers  have  already 
shown  that  the  actual  differences  are  variable  and 
generally  higher  than  this. 

The  studies  of  sugar  cane  and  some  of  its  products 
in  Louisiana  have  included  a  comparison  of  the  sim- 
ple ash  and  the  sulfated  ash.  It  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  and  proportional  difference  between  the 
two  types  of  ash  varied  not  only  between  different 
products  but  also  in  the  case  of  each  product  indi- 
vidually. 

The  variation  in  a  particular  product  was  asso- 
ciated with  differences  in  sugar  cane  variety  and  the 
soil,  fertilizer,  season  and  other  agronomic  condi- 
tions connected  with  the  growth  of  the  cane.  On 
the  average,  the  proportional  difference  was  small- 
est for  the  sugar  cane  itself  was  greater  in  the  juices 
and  sirups  and  highest  In  the  finished  sugars. 

The  variations  in  the  comparison  of  the  simple 
and  sulfated  ashes  are  reflections  of  the  varying 
composition  of  the  salts  present.  The  amount  of  the 
dilference  in  a  particular  case  Is  principally  a  rough 
measuie  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  original 
sample  which  were  In  chemical  combination  with 
the  mmeral  elements.  The  losses  of  certain  mineral 
constituents  during  the  burning  and  the  degree  of 
oxidation  of  the  ash  also  Influence  the  results. 

It  is  incorrect  to  consider  the  ash  content  as  an 
indication  of  the  total  salt  impurities  In  a  sugar 
product.     The  actual   salt  content  may   be  the   same 


as  the  ash  value  or  as  much  as  70  per  cent,  higher. 
It  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  total  salts  Is  a 
more  Important  factor  in  judging  the  purity  ot  sugar 
products  than  the  mineral  portion  of  the  salt  obtained 
by  ashing. 

While  perhaps  possible,  it  is  impracticable  to  de- 
termine exactly  the  true  salt  content.  However,  if 
the  general  average  composition  of  the  organic  por- 
tion of  the  salts  is  known.  It  is  possible  to  make 
estimations  of  the  total  salts  fairly  conveniently. 
For  sugar  products  it  is  suggested  that  acetic  acid 
be  used  as  representing  the  average  composition  of 
the  organic  part  of  the  salts,  not  because  it  is  nor- 
mally found  In  sugar  cane  products  but  because  its 
combining  weight  is  approximately  the  average  of  the 
organic  acids  which  have  been  found  in  such  ma- 
terials. 

A  rough  approximation  of  total  salts  may  be  made 
on  this  basis  from  the  amount  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  carbonated  and  sulfated  ash,  this  amount  ^ 
of  difference  being  multiplied  by  0.6  and  the  pro- 
duct added  to  the  sulphated  ash.  A  more  exact  cal- 
culation may  be  made  from  the  true  acid-base  ratio 
of  the  ash.  Since  the  sulfated  ash  approaches  the 
actual  salt  content  In  value  and  Is  of  more  definite 
composition,  it  Is  recommended  as  the  basic  value  for 
use  in  estimating  the  salts. 


Imports  of  Molasses  Into  the  United 

States  during  the  Calendar  Years 

1934,  1935,  1936 

{U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Doinestic  Commerce) 
There  are  given  below  for  purposes  of  comparison 
data  showing  the  imports  of  molasses  Into  the  United 
States  by  countries  for  the  calendar  years  1934-36, 
Inclusive.  The  table  immediately  following  gives  the 
data  in  detail  for  edible  molasses  for  1936  and  indi- 
cates the  sugar  content  of  molasses  imported  during 
this  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  more  than  95  percent 
of  total  imports  of  edible  molasses  into  the  United 
States  for  1936  tested  in  total  sugar  content  70  per- 
cent and  above.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  1935  total 
also  tested  In  total  sugars  70  percent  and  above.  Less 
than  one-half  of  the  1934  total  contained  70  percent, 
or  above,  of  sugar. 

(Coutiiuiefl    on    next    pnsei 
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Cuba: 

Gallons 15,458,831           9,857,739  15,172,779 

Value $     1,499,458  $         922,873  $     1,653,715 

Barbados: 

Gallons 1,468,065           1,570,854  1,379,252 

Value .1         346,500  $         380,966  $         319,424 

Dominican  Republic: 

Gallons 685,098               966,716  830,417 

Value $           79,648  $           48,567  $           86,762 

Trinidad  &  Tobago: 

Gallons 69,500               116,284  96,445 

Value $             6,740  $           13,475  $             9,343 

United  Kingdom: 

Gallons 15,614                 14,164  32,864 

Value $           12,556  $             9,940  $           24,865 

Other  Countries: 

Gallons 172,876               117,894  113,710 

Value $            50,945  $            81,514  $            35,324 

TOTAL: 

Gallons 17,869,984         12,643,651  17,625,467 

Value $     1,995,847  $     1,457,335  $     2,129,433 

*1936  figures  are  preliminary,  and  subject  to  later 
revision. 


Imports    of    Edible    Molasses    into    the    United 

States   Showing   Percent  of  Sugar  Content 

During  1936 
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The  following  figures  show  United  States  imports 
of  inedible  (Blackstrap)  molasses  calendar  years — 
1934,  1935,  1936. 

Total  Imports:  1934  1935  193G 

Gallons 202,591,000       236,877,000       235,061,000 

Value $     6,149,000     $    11,055,000     S    11,468,000 

Of  the  above  Cuba,  Philippine  Islands,  Dominican 
Republic,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  contributed  as 
follows:* 

1934  1935                    1936 

Cuba: 

Gallons 132,549,000  176,525,000       184,282,000 

Value $     4,151,000  $     8,762,000     S     9,229,000 

Philippine  Islands: 

Gallons 21,599,000  1,715,000 

Value $         290,000  $            56,000 

Dominican  Republic: 

Gallons 16,531,000  16,044,000         22,133,000 

Value $         518,000  $         674,000     S         794,000 

Puerto  Rico: 

Pounds 30,405,134  52,728,249         25,748,643 

Value $     1,161,836  $     2,581,601     $     1,191,694 

Hawaii: 

Pounds 18,872,887  28,569,553         21,231,540 

Value $          404,318  $          697,436     S          504,026 

Country                       1934  1935                      1936* 

*The  figures  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  include 
both  edible  and  inedible,  but  largely  inedible. 


Testing  in  Total 

Quantity 

Value 

Country:             Sugars 

,  not  above 

Gallons 

Dollars 

Total: 

17,625,467 

12 

,129,433 

Cuba: 

69 

408,728 

42,916 

70 

979,672 

84,804 

71 

1,694,569 

129,513 

72 

2,293,683 

206,600 

73 

1,489,607 

118,747 

74 

1,912,236 

213,700 

75 

1,422,636 

204,396 

76 

41,527 

3,296 

78 

4,930,121 

649,743 

Total  Cuba: 

15,172,779 

$1 

,653,715 

Barbados: 

48 

30 

10 

60 

21,065 

4,881 

65 

122,282 

21,561 

66 

111,326 

28,121 

67 

3,696 

971 

68 

3,117 

1,035 

69 

970,217 

224,588 

70 

42,755 

11,944 

71 

88,174 

22,717 

73 

15,281 

3,287 

77 

307 

94 

79 

462 

215 

Tobal  Barbados: 

1,379,252 

$ 

319,424 

Dominican  Republic: 

48 

420 

66 

73 
iblic: 

829,997 

86,696 

Total  Dominican  Repu 

830,417 

1 

86,762 

Trinidad  &  Tobago: 

52 

36,383 

2,462 

54 

13,090 

888 

59 

15,652 

1,014 

60 

2,700 

432 

64 
ago: 

28,620 

4,547 

Total  Trinidad  &  Tob 

96,445 

$ 

9,343 

United  Kingdom: 

65 

38 

24 

78 

257 

169 

79 

584 

397 

80 

2,454 

2,013 

81 

28,075 

21,343 

82 

825 

567 

83 

154 

120 

84 

i: 

477 

232 

Total  United  Kingdon 

32,864 

$ 

24,865 

Total  of  above  countries: 

17,511,757 

$2 

,094,109 

EfiGLE  ASBESTOS  AND  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 


601  Tchoupitoulas  Street 


New  Orleans,  La. 


EHRET'S— Pipe  &  Boiler  Insulations 
VALLEY  FORGE— Mechanical  Rod   &   Sheet  Packings 
ALLPAX        PUMP  VALVES         GASKETS,  All  Types 


Total  from  other  countries: 


113,710 


35,324 


Irs  Nearly  40  Years 

Since  Hoepner  Scales  first  appeared  in  the 
Sugar  Industry  -  A  whole  lot  of  valuable 
experience  can  be  acquired  from  an  active 
association  of  such  long  standing  -  that's 
why  we  feel  that 

HOEPNER 

Sugar  Scales,  Sewing  Machines 
and  Baggers 


Are 


Still     the     Safest,     Most     Dependable 
equipment  you  can  specify. 


Manufactured   by 

Consolidated  Packaging  Machinery  Co 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Don  Lyttleton    -    Southern  Representative 
Houston,  Texas 
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FREY  BROS.,  INC. 

FAMOUS  BRAND 

MEAT  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


Thomson   Machinery   Co.,    Inc. 

Labadieville,    Louisiana 

AUis-Chalmers   Tractors 

and 

Avery  Implements 


STfiUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823  Perdido  Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW   ORLEANS 


Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 


GAY,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  inc. 

SUGAR 

cow   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola   Building— 407    Carondelet    St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


H.  J.  MULLIGAN 

Certified    Public    Accountant 

Audits  Systems 

Federal  Income  Tax  Service 

736  Canal  Bank  Bldg.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  MAin  6467 


AERO 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

PERE  MARQUETTE  BLDG.       NEW  ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic  and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON   BAGS 

The  Standard  for  66  Years 

SUGAR  BAGS 

FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS   OF   ALL   GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler   Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 
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Analysis  of  the  Sugar  Act 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The   following    article   is   submitted    on   the    assumption   that   the    President    will    sign    the    Bill    passed    overwhelmingly    by 

Congress. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  expresses  the  intent  of  Con-  basis,  but  if  there  should  be  a  decrease  in  consumj)- 

gress  regarding  the  program  that  is  to  be  applied  by  tion  there  is  a  limit  under  which  the  domestic  quotas 

the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  the  problems  can  not  go. 

of  the  sugar  industry  during  the  remainder  of   1937  The  language  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  quotas  is 

and  the  calendar  years  of  1938,   1939  and  1940.     In  as  follows: 

a  sense,  the  fact  that  this  Act  of  Congress  is  limited  Sec.  202.     Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pur- 
to    a   term    of    a    little    more    than    three   years    is    of  "        suant  to  section  201,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 

overshadowing   importance.      It   means    that   the   pol-  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Scretary 

icies  are  not  necessarily  permanent,  but  rather  to  be  shall   establish   quotas,   or   revise   existing   quotas — 

tested    in    a    second    probational    period,    just    as    the  (a)      For   domestic   sugar-producing   areas   by   pro- 

Jones-Costigan  Act  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  ex-  rating  among   such    areas    55.59   per   centum   of   such 

periment    during    the    first    probational    period    from  amount  of  sugar    (but  not  less   than  3,715,000  short 

1934  to  1937  inclusive.     By  fixing  a  definite  term  of  tons)  on  the  following  basis: 

application   for   the    Sugar   Act,    Congress    has   practi-  Area                                                              Per  centum 

cally  declared  that  permanent  legislation  or  the  fur-  Domestic  beet  sugar  41.72 

ther   limited   extension   of   the   present   Act,    must   be  Mainland    cane    sugar 11.31 

considered    during    the    Session    of    Congress    which  Hawan     25.23 

meets  in  the  Spring  of  1940.  ^  Puerto  Rico  21.48 

Quotas  ^""S''^    ^''^"^«   -2^ 

The  quota  provisions  are  naturally  of  principal  in-  (b)     For    foreign     countries,     and    the     Common- 

terest  to  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana.     During  wealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands,   by   prorating  44.41 

the  past   three   years    we   have   been   forced   to   meet  P^^    centum    of    such    amount    of    sugar     (except,    if 

many  problems  which  were  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  such    amount   of    sugar    is    less    than    6,682,670    short 

due    to   the    one    disturbing   fact    that    the    quota    as-  ^^^^s,  the  excess  of  such  amount  over  3,715,000  short 

signed  to  Louisiana   was    entirely   inadequate.     To  a  tons)    on  the  followmg  basis: 

large  extent  that  situation  has  been  greatly  improved  Area                                                             i  er  centum 

and  considering  the  limited  term  of  \he  present  Act,  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine   Islands   34.70 

it  may  be   said   that  the  quota   need   not   necessarily  r;^    .    .- .- z;--: — 64.41 

be  restricted  roreign  countries  other  than   Cuba  __ .89 

The    quota    for    the    Mainland    Cane    Sugar    Area  ^^   ^°  ^^^^   ^^^'^   ^'^^    ^^^^^    ^°''   ^'^^    Commonwealth 

(which    is   the   new   name    for   the    Continental    Cane  ^^  ^^^^  Philippine   Islands   be  less   than  the  duty-free 

Area)  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  percentage.     There  Is  ^"°^^  '^°^^  established  by  the  provisions  of  the  Phil- 

a    minimum    of   3,715,000   short    tons    established    for  'PP'"^^  Independence  Act. 

the    domestic    sugar-producing    Areas,    of    which    the  ^^^^^  l^iota   for   foreign   countries   other    than    Cuba 

Mainland    Cane    Area    Is    to    receive    not    less    than  s^^''^"  be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the  basis 

11.31%.     The  domestic  sugar-producing  Areas  are  al-  o*  the  division  of  the  quota  for  such  countries  made 

located  55.59%  of  the  total  sugar  consumption  in  the  '"  General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  4.  Xum- 

Unlted  States  (but  not  less  than  3,715,000  short  tons).  ber    1,    issued    December    12,    1936,    pursuant    to    the 

Thus,   the   participation   of   each   domestic   sugar-pro-  Agricultural   Adjustment  Act,  as   amended, 

ducing  Area  in  any  increase  of  consumption  require-  The  above  set-up  for  allocating  quotas  is  first  dls- 

ments  In  the  United  States,  is  fixed  on  a  percentage  cussed   so  that  '"he   matter  of  chief  concern   is   given 
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the  advantage  of  the  first  impression.  But  the  Act 
itself  establishes  in  Section  201  the  authority  by 
which  the  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calen- 
dar year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  United  States;  such 
determination  to  be  made  in  December  of  each  ^'■ear 
for  the  succeeding  calendar  year,  based  upon  the 
quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for 
consumption  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
October  31st  ne.xt  preceding.  The  Secretary  is  also 
allowed  to  make  adjustments  at  other  times  during 
the  calendar  year  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  meet 
the  consumption  requirements.  The  Secretary  is 
directed  to  consider  also,  when  fixing  the  initial 
quotas  for  any  calendar  year,  the  deficiency  or  sur- 
plus in  inventories  of  sugar,  and  any  changes  in  con- 
sumption as  computed  from  statistics  with  respect  to 
inventories  of  sugar,  population  and  demand  condi- 
tions. Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  is  very  broad  and  that  the  full  responsi- 
bility is  upon  him  in  the  use  of  the  discretionary 
power  given  him. 

Price  and   Consumer 

Then  follows  the  provision  which  has  given  the 
greatest  alarm  and  caused  the  most  discussion  in 
sugar  circles.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  the  price  of  sugar  should  not  be 
excessive  to  consumers,  althoue:h  he  suggested  that  the 
production  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  should  be  as 
profitable  as  other  principal  agricultural  crops.  It 
was  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  that   a    definite   yardstick   should    be    included 


in  the  law  and  the  yardstick  suggested  was  the 
profits  made  by  farmers  on  the  production  of  the 
five  principal  agricultural  crops.  This  yardstick  was 
never  explained  or  understood,  and  the  fear  was  ex- 
pressed by  informed  representatives  of  sugar  beet 
and  sugarcane  groAvers  that  in  view  of  the  available 
statistics  showing  that  the  five  principal  crops  were 
unprofitable  in  the  last  ten  years  on  which  statistics 
are  available,  this  yardstick  might  prove  disastrous. 
It  is  of  no  moment  to  enter  into  any  prolonged  dis- 
cussion of  the  different  suggested  yardsticks  that 
were  offered,  but  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  the  disagreeing  votes  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  adopted  the  following 
amendment,  in  lieu  of  all  other  "consumer  amend- 
ments" proposed: 

"and    in    order    that    the    regulation    of    commerce 
provided  for  under  this  Act  shall  not  result  in  ex- 
cessive   prices    to    consumers,    the    Secretary    may 
make  such   additional   allowances   as  he  may  deem 
necessary  in  the  amount  of  sugar  determined  to  be 
needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  so 
that  the  suppl}'  of  sugar  made  available  under  this 
Act  shall  not  result  in  average  prices  to  consumers 
in   excess   of   those   necessary  to   maintain   the   do- 
mestic sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  and  the  amounts 
of  such  additional  allowances  shall  be  such  that  in 
no  event  will  the  amount  of  the  total  supply  be  less 
than   the   quantity   of   sugar   required   to   give   con- 
sumers   of   sugar   in   the   continental   United    States 
a    per    capita    consumption    equal    to    that    of    the 
average  of  the  two  year  period   1935-1936" 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  all-important  fact  that 
this   additional   power   is   made   entirely   discretionary 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.      For  purposes   of 
emphasis    we    quote    the    very    plain    language    which 
says  "the  Secretary  may  make  such  additional  allow- 
ances  as   he   viav   deem   necessary."     Further  on  we 
find   a   proviso  which   directs   that  in   the   use   of  the 
above    discretionar}^    power    the    Secretary    must    be 
guided  in  determining  whether  prices  are  "excessive", 
by  first  ascertaning  what  average  prices   are   "neces- 
sary  to   maintain   the   domestic   sugar   industry    as    a 
whole."     This  is   a  definite  guarantee  that  is  subject 
only  to  the  determination  of  what  "maintain"  means, 
as   it   is    used   in   the    present   instance.      Finally,    be- 
cause  the   powers   granted    are   discretionary,   we    ex- 
press confidence  that  the  Secretary  will  consult  with 
the    persons    affected    and    give    due    consideration    to 
the  facts  and  recommendations  offered,  or  the  appeals 
made  by  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

Consumption  Increases  and  Deficits 
Since  the  participation  of  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area,  composed  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  is  deter- 
mined exclusively  on  the  basis  of  the  11.31  percent- 
age with  regard  to  quotas  established  and  increases 
to  meet  higher  consumption  requirements,  it  follows 
that  the  same  relative  proportion  will  be  maintained 
whenever  one  Area  has  a  deficit  which  has  to  be  re- 
allocated to  the  other  Areas.  These  provisions  of 
the  law  are  considerably  different  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.  The  present  law 
provides  that  all  domestic  sugar-producing  Areas  and 
Cuba  participate  in  the  deficit  of  any  one  of  these 
Areas.  Thus,  since  we  know  there  is  a  deficit  in  the 
Beet  Sugar  Area  for  1937  and  there  probably  will  be 
another  deficit  in  1938,  as  we  interpret  the  language, 
this  deficit  will  be  re-allocated  to  the  other  domestic 
sugar-producing   Areas    and    Cuba    in    the    proportion 
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that  their  percentages  bear  to  each  other,  after  cJim- 
inating  the  percentage  which  is  otherwise  assigned 
to  the  Beet  Sugar  Area.  Therefore,  we  can  anticipate 
that  the  actual  final  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  will  be  appreciably  in  excess  of  the  420,- 
166  tons  which  we  compute  to  be  the  minimum  quota 
for  our  Area. 

Of  interest,  although  it  does  not  affect  us  directly, 
is  the  novel  provision  that  the  Philippines  are  gran- 
ted a  minimum  quota,  equal  to  the  duty-free  limita- 
tion established  in  the  Philippine  Independence  Act, 
but  that  any  deficit  in  the  Philippine  quota  shall  be 
re-allocated  to  "foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba." 
In  practice  this  results  in  some  50,000  to  75,000  tons 
being  made  available  for  Central  and  South  American 
countries  who  are  negotiating  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Phil- 
ippines have  declared  that  they  do  not  intend  to  pay 
the  world-rate  of  duty  on  sugar  sent  into  the  United 
States,  hence  their  duty-free  quota  becomes  actually 
the  only  inflexible  quota  under  the  law. 
Marketing  Allotments 

In  Section  205  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
allotments  of  quotas  to  processors  or  distributors  to 
prevent  disorderly  marketing.  This  power  has  to  do 
with  the  marketing  of  sugar  and  not  with  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar.  If  this  power  is  used,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  take  into  consideration  "the  past  market- 
ings or  importations  of  each  such  person"  who  mar- 
kets or  imports  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  "or  the  ability 
of  each  person  to  market  or  import  that  portion  of 
such  quota  or  proration  thereof  alloted  to  him." 
This  is  also  a  discretionary  power, — much  the  same 
as  the  power  the  Secretary  had  in  this  respect  under 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  but  which  he  did  not  use, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  beet  sugar  processors  for 
the  years  1934  and  1935.  The  right  of  appeal  is  pro- 
vided and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  appeal  is 
outlined  in  great  detail. 

Refined  Sugar  Restrictions 

We  now  come  to  what  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
controversial  provision  during  the  consideration  cf 
the  sugar  bills  by  Congress.  We  refer  to  Section  207 
which  provides  direct-consumption  sugar  quotas. 
These  quotas  remain  the  same  in  amount  as  under 
the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  except  in  the  case  of  Cuba 
which  formerly  had  a  direct-consumption  quota  of 
22%  of  its  total  quota;  this  being  a  fluctuating 
amount  ranging  between  420,000  and  460,000  tons. 
The  present  law  definitely  fixes  the  amount  at  375,000 
tons    regardless   of   any    increase    in    the    total    Cuban 
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quota.  Now,  as  is  well-known,  the  controversy  really 
raged  over  the  question  whether  the  establishment  of 
any  direct-consumption  sugar  quota  against  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  amounts  to  "discrimination".  With- 
out entering  into  the  legal  or  moral  aspects  of  this 
contention,  on  which  Congress  disagreed  very  de- 
cidedly with  the  Federal  Departments,  it  is  pertinent 
to  point  out  that  the  Bill  as  finally  adopted  provides 
that  the  direct-consumption  sugar  quotas  against 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  expire  on  March  1,  1940, 
although  the  balance  of  the  Act  expires  December 
31,  1940.  The  full  provision  which  delayed  action 
on  the  Bill  for  so  many  months,  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Not  more  than  twenty-nine 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixteen  short  tons,  raw 
value,  of  the  quota  for  Hawaii  for  each  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1937,  1938  and  1939  may  be  filled 
by  direct-consumption  sugar;  and  not  more  than 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  short 
tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota  for  Hawaii  for  the 
calendar  year  1940  may  be  filled,  during  the  first 
two  months  of  such  year,  by  direct-consumption 
sugar. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  and  thirty-three  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  for  each  of  the  cal- 
endar years  1937,  1938,  and  1939  may  be  filled  by 
direct-consumption  sugar;  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  and  six  short  tons,  raw  value, 
of  the  quota  for  Puerto  Rico  for  the  calendar 
year  1940  may  be  filled,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  such  year,  by  direct-consumption  sugar. 
"(c)  None  of  the  quota  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  direct-con- 
sumption sugar. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  eighty  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the 
quota  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  by  di- 
rect-consumption sugar. 

"(e)  Not  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  quota 
for  Cuba  for  any  calendar  year  may  be  filled  b}' 
direct-consumption  sugar. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  the  quotas  established  under  section  203  for 
marketing  for  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico." 

Benefit  Payments 
The    benefit   payments    authorized   by   the   Act    are 
fixed   at   a   base   rate   of  60c   per   hundred    pounds   of 
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JACKED  UY  .tohns-manville's  !25  years  of  re- 
search and  experience  in  solving  sugar- 
clarification  problems,  Celite  P'ilter  Aids  assure 
all  these  advantages — thorough  clarification  .  .  . 
maximum  rate  of  flow  .  .  .  longer  filtering  cycles 
.  .  .  lower  filter-cloth  expense  .  .  .  reduced 
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Products  .  .  .  Hyflo  Super-Cel  .  .  .  Standard 
Super-Cel  .  .  .  and  Fiiter-Cel  .  .  .  are  contained 
in  our  free  brochure:  "Reducing  Sugar  Produc- 
tion Costs  by  Effective  Filtration  Methods." 
For  your  copy,  address  Johns-Manville,  22  E. 
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sugar,  raw  value.  Assuming  that  the  average  extrac- 
tion in  Louisiana  will  be  160  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ton  of  sugarcane,  the  grower  will  receive  96c  per  ton 
of  sugarcane  from  the  Government,  in  addition  to  his 
net  return  from  the  sugar  house. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  these  payments,  the  grower 

(a)  must  not  employ  a  child  under  the  age  of  14 
years,  or  work  a  child  between  the  ages  of  14 
or  16  years  more  than  8  hours  per  day.  The 
members  of  the  immediate  family  are  excepted. 

(b)  shall  pay  all  wages  due  to  his  labor  in  full, 
at  minimum  rates  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  shall  not  market  "an  amount  (in  terms  of 
planted  acreage,  weight,  or  recoverable  sugar 
content)  of  sugar  beets  or  suearcane  erown 
on  the  farm  and  used  for  the  production  of 
suear  or  liquid  sugar"  in  excess  of  a  farm 
allotment  established  by  the  Secretary  repre- 
senting the  proportionate  share  of  the  farm  in 
the  quota  of  the  Area.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized that  in  making  these  allotments  to 
farm  units  he  may  consider  all  quota  require- 
ments,, including  a  normal  carry-over  inven- 
tory. 

(d)  shall  have  paid  or  contracted  to  pay,  if  the 
grower  is  also  a  processor,  for  all  sugarcane 
bought  for  processing,  at  a  price  not  less  than 
the  rates  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
fair  and  reasonable.  This  gives  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  supervise  the  purchase-con- 
tract of  those  processors  who  have  applied  for 
benefit  payments  on  the  sugarcane  which  they 
produce. 

(e)  must  carry  out  farming  practices  consistent 
with  the  reasonable  standards  of  the  farming 
community  in  which  the  farm  is  situated,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  preserving  and 
Improving  the   fertility  of  the   soil. 

The  conditions  provided  In  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  will 
not  apply  on  the  1937  crop,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  cane  has  already  been  planted  and  culti- 
vated, or  to  work  performed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  The  farming  practices  under  (e)  will 
most  probably  be  similar  to  the  soil  conservation  re- 
quirements and  perhaps  some  requirements  on  winter 
crops  and  sugarcane  plantings  for  1938  and  later 
harvest. 

With  regard  to  the  farm  unit  allotment,  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  each  farm  in  the  Area  quota  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  taking  into 
consideration    "the    past    prodnctioii    on    the    iaryn    of 
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sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  and  the 
ability  to  produce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the 
interests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and 
the  interests  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants, 
share-tenants,    adherent    planters,    or    share-croppers." 

A  special  provision  in  Section  303  authorizes  pay- 
ments on  "bona-fide  abandonment  of  planted  acre- 
age and  crop  deficiencies  of  harvested  acreage,  result- 
ing from  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  disease,  or  in- 
sects, which  cause  such  damage  to  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  the 
same  factory  district  fas  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary), county,  parish,  municipality,  or  local  produc- 
ing area."  On  plavted  acres  that  are  abandoned  the 
payment  shall  be  1/3  of  what  would  have  been  the 
normal  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  for  the  farm;  on  har- 
vested acres  where  the  crop  is  badly  damaged,  the 
payment  will  be  the  difference  between  the  actual 
yield  as  harvested  and  80%  of  what  would  have  been 
the  normal  yield  of  sugar  per  acre. 

The  Act  provides  for  reductions  in  benefit  pay- 
ments to  farms  which  produce  in  excess  of  500  tons 
of  sugar  or  6,000  tons  of  sugarcane.  The  reductions 
are  such  that  the  payments  will  be  as  follows: 

Payment 
Sugarcane  Per  100  pounds  of  sugar 

1  ton  to  6,000  tons  60c 

6,000  to   18,000  tons  ._... 5Sc 

18,000  to  72.000  tons  .  52  5c 

72,000  to  144,000  tons  _.  __        _  50c 

144,000  to  360,000  tons  47.5c 

More  than  360,000  tons  30c 

Tax  and   Effective   Date 

The  tax  of  Vac  per  pound  of  sugar,  raw  value,  is 
levied  on  the  maiiujacture  of  sugar.  Thus  no  sugar 
which  has  already  been  manufactured  is  subject  to 
tax,  but  all  sugar  which  is  manufactured  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  becomes  subject  to  the  tax. 
However,  the  tax  is  payable  only  in  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  sale  or  use  of  the  sugar.  Therefore,  it 
is  no  floor  stock  tax.  The  tax  does  not  apply  to 
sirup   of  cane  juice   produced   from   sugarcane   grown 
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in    continental    United    States.      This    exempts    all    of 
our  sirup  producers  in  the  South. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  place  a  tax  on  molasses 
when  used  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  but  this 
was  defeated  and  there  is  no  tax  on  such  molasses. 
The  first  return  and  payment  of  the  tax  will  not  be 
due  until  the  last  day  of  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  Act  takes  effect,  which 
means  October  31st,  1937.  The  tax  remains  In 
effect  until  June  30,  1941,  although  all  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  expire  on  December  31,  1940,  or 
prior  thereto.  The  purpose  of  this  difference  in  dates 
is  to  place  the  continental  producers  on  an  equal 
competitive  basis  with  the  refiners  of  off-shore  raw 
sugar,  who  "manufacture"  their  sugar  from  month 
to  month,  while  the  continental  sugarcane  and  sugar 
beet  producers  "manufacture"  their  sugar  during  the 
harvesting  season,  although  they  market  it  well  into 
the  follovi'lng  calendar  year. 


The  Matter  of  Misleading  Statistics 

At  the  request  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Senators  Overton  and  Ellender  of  Louisiana  have  ad- 
dressed official  communications  to  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  Hon. 
A.  G.  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, respectively,  as  below: 

August   17,   1937. 
The   Honorable, 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Dear   Mr.   Secretary: 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board's  estimate  of  July  10  cov- 
ering sugar  production  in  Louisiana  was  376,000  tons.  Its 
estimate  of  August   1st  is  365,000  tons. 

Prominent  planters  in  Louisiana,  who  have  been  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  1937  crop,  estimate  the  pro- 
duction at  not  less  than  410,000.  Some  entertain  the  view 
that  the  crop  yield  may  reach  450,000  tons. 

Since  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  and  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
in  Louisiana,  1  should  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  a  fur- 
ther investigation  made  with  a  view  to  making  a  correc- 
tion of  any  errors  that  may  exist  in  the  estimate  made 
by  the   Crop   Reporting   Board. 

Kindly  give  this  request  your  prompt  attention  and 
oblige. 

Verv    Sincerely    j'ours, 

JOHN    H.    OVERTON 
JHO:D 
CC:     Dr.   Albert    G.    Black,    Chief 

Bureau   of   Agricultural    Economics 
Department   of  Agriculture 
Washington,    D.    C. 

August    20,    1937. 
Honorable  Albert  G.   Black.    Chief 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Department    of   Agriculture 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Dear   Doctor  Black: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  exceptionally  low 
sugarcane  estimate  made  by  >'our  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
I  understand  that  the  July  10th  report  estimated  Louis- 
iana's crop  for  1937  at  370,000  tons,  and  the  August  10th 
report  reduced  that  figure  by  11,000  tons,  so  that  the 
estimate   for  production   now  stands  at  365,000  tons. 
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Consensus  of  opinion  among  the  sugarcane  planters 
and  factory  men  of  Louisiana  seems  to  be  that  this  esti- 
mate is  entirely  too  low.  Private  estimates  range  be- 
tween 410,000  and  450,000  tons,  and  these  estimates  come 
from  experienced  factory  men,  the  nature  of  whose  bus- 
iness demands  that  they  make  reasonabl)^  accurate  esti- 
mates of  crop  production,  in  order  that  contracts  for  cane 
supplies,  milling  supplies,  storage  facilities,  etc.  may  be 
properly  gauged. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  any  estimate  of  a  sugar- 
cane crop  made  several  months  before  its  harvest  is  liable 
to  be  off  to  some  degree.  However,  it  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  that  the  acreage  planted  in  Louisiana 
this  year  is  even  larger  than  last  year,  the  constant  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  new  varieties  producing  more  ton- 
nage per  acre  and  more  sugar  per  ton  should  by  all 
manner  of  reasoning  insure  greater  production  of  sugar 
per  acre,  and  further,  that  growing  conditions  during  the 
last  several  months  have  been  ideal.  After  taking  all  of 
this  into  consideration,  it  does  seem  that  there  might  be 
some  error  in  the  last  two  crop  estimates  put  out  by  the 
Crop   Reporting  Board. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  that  you  investi- 
gate the  conditions  referred  to  above  so  that  any  error 
in   the   sugarcane   crop   estimate   can  be   corrected   in   time. 

With   kindest   regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  that  the  statistical  situation  above  referred 
to,  and  to  which  attention  was  first  called  in  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1st,  1937,  be 
cleared  up,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Because  the  estimate  of  July  10th  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  was  lower  than  any  esti- 
mate received  from  any  other  source,  and  because 
the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  August  10th  was  fur- 
ther reduced  instead  of  being  Increased. 

Because  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  estimated  the 
sugar  beet  production  in  1937,  but  did  not  estimate 
the  suc;ar  that  will  be  produced  from  those  beets. 

Because  no  estimate  was  made  of  Florida  cane 
production  or  of  Florida  sugar  production  for  1937. 
What  is  the  reason  for  singling  out  Louisiana  sugar 
production  and  for  estimating  it  so  low.^ 

Because  in  the  volume  entitled  "Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics for  1937"  published  in  connection  with  the 
"Agricultural  Yearbook",  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  taken  the  past  records  of  production  in 
Louisiana  and  arbitrarily  declared  them  to  be  "raw 
value."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  figures  which 
have  been  published  over  a  number  of  years  repre- 
sent "sugar  as  made"  which  includes  sugar  in  the 
form  of  standard  granulated  and  other  grades  of 
direct   consumption   sugar  produced   in   Louisiana. 

Because  the  prospect  of  a  division  in  the  quota  of 
the  Continental  Cane  Area  between  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  makes  It  important  that  in 
determining  the  basis  of  division,  no  figures  are  used 
which  do  not  completely  represent  Louisiana's  "past 
production"  and  "ability  to  produce." 

The  replies  made  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  by  Mr. 
Black  to  the  communications  of  the  Louisiana  Sen- 
ators will  be  awaited  with  interest. 
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New  Iberia  Sugar  Mill  to  be  Equipped 

TRIANGULAR  STRESS  TYPE 

PATENTED    MILLS 


with 
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The  new  2000  ton  raw  sugar  house  now  being  built  in 
its  entirety  by  The  Geo.  L.  Squier  Mfg.  Co.,  at  New 
Iberia,  La.,  will  be  equipped  with  these  patented  mills 
because  performance  records  have  jDroved  them  to  be 
far  more  elhcient.  The  patented  housings  assure  far 
greater  capacities  at  higher  speeds.  And  best  of  all 
they  will  deliver  thai  kind  of  service  for  many  years 
with  lower  power  demands. 


Other  features  of  this  ultra  modern 
mill  will  be  covered  in  subsequent 
advertisements  in  this  paper. 
Watch  for  them — and  in  the  mean- 
time "when  you  think  of  sugar, 
think  of  Squier." 

Our  new  i>G  page  book  on  sugar  mill 
machinery  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO 

462  Broadway,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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Announcing  The 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  S.  A.,  Inc. 

Thursday,  September  30th,  1937 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this  meeting  there  will    be  an   election   of  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 


All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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President  Roosevelt  Signs   Sugar 
Bill;  Makes  Statement 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Sept.   1,  1937 

The  problem  before  me  raised  by  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  7667 — the  so-called  sugar  bill — Is  that  the 
bill,  intended  primarily  to  benefit  the  many  thousands 
of  farmers  who  produce  beets  and  sugar  cane,  and 
those  who,  at  the  place  of  production,  refine  the  raw 
material  into  sugar,  has  been  seriously  impaired  in 
its  value  by  the  inclusion  of  a  provision  intended  to 
legalize  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  seaboard  refiners. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the 
domestic  beet  and  cane  growers  and  of  the  cane  grow- 
ers in  the  islands  which  are  under  the  American  flag, 
and  the  cane  growers  of  some  of  our  close  neighbors, 
such  as  Cuba. 

So  far  as  all  of  these  growers,  domestic  and  insular, 
are  concerned,  the  system  of  quotas  provided  in 
the  bill  is,  on  the  whole,  equitable.      From   this,   the 


most  important  objective  of  the  bill,  I  have  no  reason 
to  disagree. 

The  sole  difficulty  relates  to  a  little  group  of  sea- 
board refiners  who,  unfortunately,  for  many  years 
were  able  to  join  forces  with  domestic  producers  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  continuing  and  powerful  lobby 
in  the  National  Capitol  and  elsewhere.  This  lobby 
has  cost  the  stockholders  of  these  refining  companies 
millions  of  dollars  and  it  has  been  wholly  unneces- 
sary so  far  as  protection  of  the  domestic  beet  and 
cane  producers  has  been  concerned. 

It  is  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that  I  find  that 
the  Congress  has  accorded  a  status  quo  continuation 
of  this  seaboard  refinery  monopoly  for  2y2  years  to 
come.  The  bill,  in  this  respect,  gives  only  one  ray 
of  hope — for  it  provides  that  this  refining  monopoly 
shall  terminate  on  March  1,  1940,  whereas  the  beet 
and  cane  producers'  quota  is  extended  to  December 
31,   1940. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  have  been  given 
the  following  assurances  by  the  Senators  representing 
the  great  majority  of  continental  sugar  producers: 

1.  That  their  primary  interest  in  sugar  legisla- 
tion is  to  afford  protection  to  the  growers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  in  all  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  when  the  sugar  act 
of  1937  comes  up  for  renewal  they  will  endeavor  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  refined  sugar  quotas  in  a 
separate  measure. 

2.  That  they  recognize  the  fact  that  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  integral  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  should  not  be  discriminated 
against. 

3.  That  when  the  refined  sugar  quotas  for  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  terminated, 
they  will  endeavor  to  enact  legislation  providing  that 
minimum  labor  standards  in  sugar  refineries  in  these 
offshore  areas  shall  not  be  lower  than  the  minimum 
standards  in  refineries  on  the  mainland. 

4.  That  in  future  legislation,  they  will  see  to  it 
that  the  American  housewife  is  protected  adequately. 

I  have  received  similar  assurances  from  responsible 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  view  of 
these  assurances,  therefore,  I  am  approving  the  bill 
with  what  amounts  to  a  gentlemen's  agreement  that 
the  unholy  alliance  between  the  cane  and  beet 
growers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  seaboard  refining 
monopoly  on  the  other  has  been  terminated  by  the 
growers. 

That  means  that  hereafter  the  refiners'  lobby 
should  expect  no  help  from  the  domestic  growers. 
That  is  at  least  a  definite  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  hope  that  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  will 
consider  repealing  or  shortening  the  clause  which 
continues  the  refining  monopoly  to  March  1,  1940; 
but  even  if  Congress  does  not  then  act,  the  end  of 
the  monopoly  is  definitely  in  sight  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  done  by  the  domestic 
growers  of  beets  and  cane  to  perpetuate  it. 

The  monopoly  costs  the  American  housewife  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  and  I  am  just  as  con- 
cerned for  her  as  I  am  for  the  farmers  themselves. 

FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT. 


September   15,   1937 
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Sugarcane  Variety  Tests  During  1936 


By  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  I.  E.  Stokes,  Assista 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 

In  this  report  are  summarized  the  results  of  plan- 
tation tests  conducted  with  important  sugarcane  varie- 
ties at  10  representative  localities  in  southern  Louis- 
iana during  1936.  These  form  part  of  a  continuous 
annual  series  of  related  tests  to  measure  the  relative 
yield  capacities  of  different  canes  under  characteristic 
soil  and  weather  conditions. 

The  methods  followed  in  conducting  the  tests  and 
interpreting  results  have  been  previously  described  in 
detail  (2).^  The  conventional  "checker-board"  method 
of  plot  arrangement  is  used,  a  typical  group  test  con- 
sisting of  twelve  1/40-acre  plots  of  each  variety. 
Field  weights  from  these  form  the  basis  for  cane-yield 
calculations. 

Calculated  sugar  yields  are  based  on  similarly 
replicated  field  samples  assembled  and  crushed  at 
Houma  by  means  of  a  3-roller  mill  so  regulated  as 
to  give  approximately  60  percent  juice  extraction  with 
Co.  281.  The  following  milling  factors  are  used  in 
calculating  theoretical  sugar  yields,  as  based  on  the 
Winter-Carp  formula:  Brix  reduction  factor  ==  0.985; 
sucrose  reduction  factor  =  0.970;  "normal  juice"  ex- 
traction =  76  percent;  boiling  house  efficiency  num- 
ber =  100  percent. 

Table  1.  Summary  of  "Varietal  Correction  Factors",' 
as  computed  from  milling  tests  at  Houma  during  1931-36, 
inclusive.     (Co.  281  =  1.00) 


Number  of  milling 

Average  varietal  correction 

Varietal 

tests  conducted 

factor 

correction 

Variety 

factor 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

used  in 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1936 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1936 

calculations 

C.P.  28/11 

4 

9 

6 

12 

31 

.987 

.960 

.957 

.955 

.961 

.962 

C.P.  28/19 

5 

9 

7 

26 

47 

.976 

.956 

.956 

.962 

.961 

.96 

C.P.  807 

6 

8 

6 

20 

.980 

.973 

.974 

.975 

.98 

C.P.  29/320 

2 

9 

6 

12 

29 

1.007 

1.003 

.978 

.977 

.987 

.98 

C.P.  29/116 

2 

7 

5 

7 

21 

1.056 

1.035 

1.068 

1.046 

1.049 

1.04 

Co.  290 

6 

8 

6 

14 

34 

1.061!  1.053 

1.069i  1.056 

1.058 

1.06 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  actual  percent  "normal 
juice"  extraction  to  be  obtained  with  a  given  variety 
will  vary  greatly  depending  upon  milling  equipment 
and  upon  physical  condition  of  the  cane  resulting 
from  seasonal  environmental  conditions  under  which 
it  was  produced.  The  assumed  value  of  76  percent 
for  standard  varieties  (based  on  laboratory-scale 
complete-milling  tests)  is  in  good  agreement  with  the 
general  average  of  75.51  percent  for  all  Louisiana 
factories  during  1936,  reported  by  Grayson  as  derived 
from  data  compiled  by  the  Grower-Processor  Com- 
mittee of  Louisiana    (5).     The  Brix  and   sucrose   re- 

iReference  to  Literature  Cited 

'Factors  applied  to  theoretical  sugar  yield  calculations 
in  making  allowance  for  varietal  differences  in  percent 
"normal  juice"  extraction  and  other  factors  affecting  mill- 
ing qualities.  For  a  discussion  of  their  derivation,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  "Testing  Cane  to  Determine  Probable 
Milling  Yields"  by  Arceneaux,  Krumbhaar  and  Bisland. 
Facts  About  Sugar,  Vol.  28:    No.  9,   Sept.,    1933. 

2The  original  factors  of  .98  for  C.P.  28/11  and  C.P. 
28/19  and  of  1.00  for  C.P.  29/320  tentatively  assigned  in 
1933  proved,  as  a  result  of  more  extensive  tests  later  con- 
ducted, to  be   too  high. 


nt  Agronomist,  and  C.   C.  Krumbhaar,  Agent,  Division 
Industry,    U.    S.    Department    of    Agriculture. 

duction  factors  will,  of  course,  vary  widely  under 
different  conditions,  depending  mainly  on  the  extent 
to  which  initial  extraction  approaches  that  of  com- 
pleted milling.  The  values  given  above  have  been 
found  representative  of  the  conditions  involved. 

An  appropriate  correction  is  made  in  sugar  yield 
calculations  in  case  of  varieties  differing  significantly 
from  the  standard  ones  as  to  milling  qualities  by  the 
application  of  "varietal  correction  factors"  given  in 
table  1. 

It  is  realized  that  an  appraisal  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  different  varieties  on  the  above  basis  may  lead 
to  conclusions  somewhat  different  from  those  to  be 
deduced  from  the  application  of  a  typical  Louisiana 
cane-purchase  contract  to  observed  juice  analyses  and 
cane-yield  data.  The  latter,  while  having  the  advan- 
tage of  being  based  on  actual  monetary  returns  to  a 
grower  who  sells  his  crop  as  mill-cane,  presents  cer- 
tain difficulties  and  some  obvious  objections.  In  the 
first  place,  sugarcane  is  sold  in  Louisiana  at  present 
under  several  different  contracts  and  determination  of 
its  value  based  on  an  arbitrarily  selected  purchase 
agreement  would  lose  its  significance  under  a  different 
set  of  marketing  conditions.  Of  still  greater  impor- 
tance, inherent  varietal  differences  as  to  milling  quali- 
ties must  be  taken  into  consideration  if  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of 
available  varieties. 

Tests  on  Light  Soil's 

The  lighter  soil  areas,  of  which  Yazoo  very  fine 
sandy  loam  is  typical,  produce  the  bulk  of  the  Louis- 
iana sugarcane  crop  and  for  that  reason  have  received 
primary  consideration  in  the  sugarcane  testing  pro- 
gram. The  data,  shown  in  tables  2,  3,  and  4,  sum- 
marizing the  results  of  23  replicated  tests  on  such 
areas  during  1936  are,  therefore,  considered  of  spe- 
cial interest  and  importance. 

Co.  290  gave  generally  satisfactory  yields  of  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  tests 
(tables  2  and  3)  harvested  between  November  9  and 
December  30,  as  indicated  by  general  averages  of 
172.4  and  185.7  pounds,  respectively.  However,  the 
average  of  137.2  observed  in  plant  cane  tests  in 
Avoyelles  and  Pointe  Coupee  parishes  confirms  the 
generally  accepted  inadaptability  of  the  variety  to 
that  section  of  the  State.  In  second  stubble  tests 
harvested  from  middle  to  late  October  (table  4),  Co. 
290  proved  of  relatively  low  milling  value,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  average  of  138.1  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane,  although  the  latter  average  was  somewhat 
higher  than  the  corresponding  one  for  Co.  281  and 
definitely  higher  than  that  observed  with  C.P.  807. 
In  tests  at  Erath  (Vermilion  Parish)  harvested  on 
October  23  (data  not  shown  in  table),  Co.  290  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  191.8  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane, 
thus  confirming  experience  during  the  past  few  years 
that  this  variety  may  be  depended  upon  for  rela- 
tively early  milling  in  the  western  parishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  tests  at  Greenwood  Plantation  (La- 
Fourche  Parish)  harvested  on  October  20,  its  yield 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  fell  to  the  disastrously  low 
level  of   111.6  pounds. 
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Table  2.  Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  light 
soils  during  1936.  Harvest  dates — November  27  to  Decem- 
ber 30,  inclusive. 


Variety 


Southeastern 

Parbhes 

(Average  of 

three  tests  in 

Terrebonne  and 

Lafourche 

Parishes). 


Southwestern 

Parishes 
(Average  of 
five  tests  in 
St.  Mary, 
Iberia,  Lafay- 
ette and  Ver- 
milion Parishes) 


Pointe  Coupee 

and  Avoyelles 

Parishes 

(Average  of 

two  tests). 


Yield  of  cane  per  acre  (Tons) 


Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane' 


Average  of 
10  tests  in 
8  Parishes 


Co.  281 

32.61 

22.56 

28.67 

26.80 

Co.  290 

45.99 

35.73 

44.68 

40.59 

CP  28/11 

30.78 

21.11 

33.74 

26.54 

CP  28/19 

31.40 

22.50 

30.56 

26.78 

CP  92/116 

46.16 

34.31 

CP  29/320 

37.52 

24.25 

36.07 

30.60 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (Pounds) 


Co.  281 

185.0 

205.5 

158.1 

187.8 

Co.  290 

171.7 

190.4 

137.2 

172.4 

CP  28/11 

183.1 

200.9 

151.2 

182.1 

CP  28/19 

216.5 

225.0 

189.8 

214.0 

CP  29/116 

151.5 

168.3 

CP  29/320 

194.1 

205.6 

172.6 

193.6 

Co.  281 

6,033 

4,635 

4,533 

5,043 

Co.  290 

7,897 

6,802 

6,128 

6,996 

CP  28/11 

5,635 

4,241 

5,103 

4,832 

CP  28/19 

6,797 

5,062 

5,799 

5;730 

CP  29/116 

6,992 

5,776 

CP  29/320 

7,284 

4,986 

6,225 

5,923 

^Weighted     average.        (Averaging     yield     of    sugar    per 
acre  divided  by  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre). 


Table  3.  Results  of  first  stubble  variety  tests  on  light 
soils  during  1936.  Harvest  dates — November  9  to  Decem- 
ber 24,  inclusive. 


Variety 


Southeastern 

Parishes 

(Average  of 

three  tests  in 

Terrebonne  and 

Lafourche 

Parishes). 


Southwestern 

Parishes 
(Average  of 
five  tests  in 
St.  Mary, 
Iberia,  Lafay- 
ette and  Ver- 
milion Parishes) 


Pointe  Coupee 

and  Avoyelles 

Parishes 

(Average  of 

two  tests). 


Average  of 
10  tests  in 
8  Parishes 


Yield  of  cane  per  acre  (Tons) 


Co.  281 

29.31 

14.17 

15.69 

19.01 

Co.  290 

44.36 

27.70 

30.30 

33.22 

CP807 

36.63 

23.53 

27.62 

28.28 

CP  28/11 

31.94 

21.50 

22.94 

24.92 

CP  28/19 

31.00 

18.61 

19.98 

22.60 

CP  29/320 

35.18 

23.24 

27.43 

27.66 

Indicated  yield  of  96  °  sugar  per  ton  of  cane' 


Co.  281 

192.4 

209.9 

171.5 

195.5 

Co.  290 

181.8 

196.5 

169.7 

185.7 

CP807 

178.8 

192.3 

158.8 

180.5 

CP  28/11 

204.1 

204.4 

178.5 

199.5 

CP  28/19 

225.0 

224.7 

199.7 

220.4 

CP  29/320 

211.6 

219.6 

193.3 

211.4 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  acre  (Pounds) 


Co.  281 

5,639 

2,974 

2,691 

3,717 

Co.  290 

8,065 

5,443 

5,142 

6,169 

CP807 

6,549 

4,525 

4,387 

5,105 

CP  28/11 

6,518 

4,394 

4,094 

4,971 

CP  28/19 

6,976 

4,181 

3,990 

4,982 

CP  29/320 

7,444 

5,104 

5,301 

5,846 

^Weighted.     Average.       (Average     yield     of     sugar     per 
acre  divided  by  average  yield  of  cane  per  acre). 
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Table  4.  Results  of  second  stubble  variety  tests  on  light 
soils  during  1936.  Harvest  dates — Oct.  16  to  28,  inc.  (Av- 
erage of  5  tests  in  the  Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  Lafourche, 
Vermilion,  Avoyelles  and  Pointe  Coupee). 


Variety 

Average  yield  of 
cane  per  acre 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar 

Per  ton  of  cane* 

Per  acre 

POJ  234 
Co.  281 
Co.  290 
CP807 
CP  28/11 
CP  28/19 

Co.  281 
CP  29/3202 

11.31 
17.13 
31.53 

26,72 
25,40 
20.84 

17.48 
30.06 

146.1 
136.1 
138.1 
128.0 
148.8 
167.2 

133.6 
171.4 

1,652 
2,331 
4,353 
3,419 
3,779 
3,484 

2,336 
5,151 

While  Co.  290  is  indeed  a  very  popular  variety  in 
Louisiana,  it  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  "low  sucrose" 
and  "dangerous"  variety.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a 
much  better  cane  than  generally  given  credit  for.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  well  appreciated,  but  not  usually 
recognized  in  purchase  agreements,  that  because  of 
its  relatively  low  fiber  content  this  variety  will  greatly 
surpass  other  extensively  cultivated  ones  in  percent 
"normal  juice"  extraction.  Furthermore,  the  differ- 
ence in  analysis  between  crusher  juice  and  normal 
juice  is  ordinarily  much  less  in  the  case  of  Co.  290 
than  with  varieties  such  as  Co.  281,  CP.  28/11,  and 
CP  28/19  and  reduction  factors  based  on  results 
obtained  with  the  latter  will  give  erroneous  values 
when  applied  to  Co.  290.  By  correcting  calculated 
sugar  yields   for  the  above-mentioned  varietal  diflfer- 

^Weighted  average. 

^Average  results  obtained  in  preliminary  tests  in 
same  localities. 


ences  the  estimate  of  the  relative  merit  of  Co.  290  is 
significantly  changed. 

In  the  average  of  8  plant  cane  tests  in  the  south- 
ern parishes  (table  2),  CP.  29/116  rnaintained  an 
average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  Co.  290,  but  was  consistently  below  the 
latter  in  indicated  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  previous  evaluations  of  the 
variety  based  on  more  limited  tests,  and  indicates 
rather  conclusively  that  under  present  varietal  levels 
of  productivity,  CP.  29/116  can  not  generally  com- 
pete with  Co.  290.  It  is  possible  that  as  a  result  of 
more  extensive  tests  in  the  future,  CP.  29/116  may 
be  found  useful  for  certain  conditions  not  adequately 
covered  by  tests  so  far  conducted,  but,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  variety  should  be  confined  to  relatively 
small  plantings. 

Of  the  three  early  maturing  varieties  now  avail- 
able, CP.  28/11  would  seem  to  be  almost  out  of  the 
question  for  general  cultivation  on  light  soil  areas. 
Results  obtained  during  1936,  which  are  in  very  good 
agreement  with  previous  ones,  indicate  that  this 
variety  is  inferior  to  both  CP.  28/19  and  C.P.  29/320 
in  available  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  While  superior 
to  C.P.  28/19  in  stubbling  qualities,  as  indicated  by 
an  average  advantage  over  the  latter  of  2.32  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  in  first  stubble  tests  (table  3)  and 
4.56  tons  in  second  stubble  tests  (table  4),  its  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  was  definitely  below  that  of  C.P. 
28/19  in  the  aggregate  of  plant  cane,  first  and  second 
stubble  crops.  The  relative  usefulness  of  C.P.  28/11 
under  Louisiana  conditions  is  still  further  reduced  by 
Its  extreme  susceptibility  to  wind  damage,  as  demon- 
strated under  gale  conditions  during  1936  (6)  and  on 
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previous  occasions. 

Thus,  the  choice  of  variety  for  early  milling  pur- 
poses at  present  would  seem  to  lie  chiefly  between 
C.P.  28/19  and  C.P.  29/320.  Of  the  two,  C.P.  28/19 
has  been  grown  much  more  extensively,  and  its  satis- 
factory record  both  in  experimental  and  commercial 
plantings,  particularly  under  the  low  sucrose  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  the  early  part  of  the  1936 
harvest,  has  established  the  variety  as  a  most  im- 
portant one  for  Louisiana.  Experimental  results  so 
far  available  indicate  that  C.P.  29/320  is  a  close 
competitor  of  C.P.  28/19  in  point  of  earliness  and 
will  ordinarily  produce  higher  yields  of  cane  per 
acre.  The  average  differences  as  to  the  latter  ob- 
served during  1936,  which  are  more  or  less  typical, 
were  approximately  4  tons  per  acre  in  the  average  of 
plant  cane  tests  (table  2),  approximately  5  tons  per 
acre  in  the  average  of  first  stubble  tests  (table  3) 
and  slightly  over  9  tons  per  acre  in  second  stubble 
tests   (table  4). 

Observed  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from 
C.P.  29/320  have,  on  the  whole,  been  under  corre- 
sponding ones  from  C.P.  28/19,  although  at  rela- 
tively early  dates,  the  reverse  is  usually  true.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  results  of  comparative  maturity 
at  Houma  during  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  given  in 
table  5  with  averages  graphically  represented  in 
figure  1.  During  1934  and  1935,  the  observed  super- 
iority of  C.P.  29/320  to  C.P.  28/19  was  rather  defi- 
nitely limited  to  the  preharvest  period  (September 
to  early  October  with  stubble  and  September  to 
early  November  with  plant  cane).  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  under  difficult  ripening  condi- 
tions characterizing  the  early  part  of  the  1936  harvest, 
C.P.  29/320  remained  ahead  of  C.P.  28/19  until 
after  October  15  in  both  stubble  and  plant  cane  com- 
parisons. This  is  corroborated  by  the  results  ob- 
tained in  second  stubble  plantation  tests,  harvested 
between  October  16  and  October  28,  1936  (table  4), 
in  which  C.P.  29/320  maintained  an  average  advan- 
tage over  C.P.  28/19  of  slightly  over  4  pounds  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  In  first  stubble  variety  tests 
(table  3)  harvested  between  November  9  and  De- 
cember 24,  C.P.  28/19  outyielded  C.P.  29/320  by  9 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  while  in  plant  cane 
tests  (table  2)  harvested  between  November  27  and 
December  30,  the  average  difference  in  favor  of  C.P. 
28/19  was  more  than  20  pounds  per  ton  of  cane.  In 
all  cases,  however,  C.P.  29/320  maintained  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  available  sugar  content,  being 
rather  consistently  second  only  to  C.P.  28/19  in  this 
respect  among  the  varieties  tested. 

In  plant  cane  tests,  the  superiority  of  C.P.  29/320 
to  C.P.  28/19  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  did  not  much 
more  than  make  up  for  the  previously  mentioned 
opposite  difference  in  available  sugar  content,  thus 
resulting  in  more  or  less  similar  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre.  In  the  average  of  all  plant  cane  tests,  the  ad- 
vantage was  slightly  in  favor  of  C.P.  29/320  during 
1936  (table  2)  and  about  as  equally  in  favor  of  C.P. 
28/19  in  1935  (1).  In  the  average  of  tests  during 
1936,  C.P.  29/320  surpassed  C.P.  28/19  in  yield  of 
sugar  per  acre  by  the  significant  amount  of  864 
pounds  as  first  stubble  (table  3)  and  by  more  than 
1,600  pounds  as  second  stubble  (table  4).  Thus,  it 
is  plainly  indicated  that  in  the  aggregate  of  plant 
cane  and  the  usual  two  stubble  crops,  C.P.  29/320 
may  be  expected  to  outyicld  C.P.  28/19  in  sugar  per 
acre  by  a  very  substantial  margin. 


In  comparing  C.P.  28/19  and  C.P.  29/320  for 
early  milling,  certain  obvious  shortcomings  of  the 
latter  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Its  susceptibility  to 
wind  damage  (6)  is  quite  generally  appreciated.  In 
addition,  as  mentioned  above,  its  sugar  content,  while 
indeed  satisfactory,  has,  on  the  average,  been  below 
that  of  C.P.  28/19.  On  the  other  hand,  in  addition 
to  the  previously  mentioned  advantage  as  to  yields, 
C.P.  29/320  has  a  lower  fiber  content  and  possesses 
distinctly  superior   field  handling  qualities. 

Considering  all  information  so  far  available,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  materially  expand  propor- 
tionate plantings  of  C.P.  29/320  on  the  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  cane  in  the  immediate  future.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  generally  satisfactory  record  of 
C.P.  28/19,  particularly  as  regards  plantation  exper- 
ience, the  above  could  hardly  be  interpreted  as  justi- 
fying extensive  substitution  of  C.P.  29/320  for  C.P. 
28/19  at  this  time.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that,  with  the  accumulation  of  more  extensive  and 
conclusive  results,  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  ac- 
cord C.P.  29/320  a  much  more  prominent  place  than 
considered  advisable  at  present. 

Table  5.  Comparative  yields  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
observed  at  Houma  with  C.P.  28/19  and  C.P.  29/320  at 
different  dates  between  September  5  and  December  15 
during  1934,  1935  and  1936. 


Variety 

Year 

Yield  of  96  "sugar 

Sept. 
5 

Sept. 
25 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
1 

Dec. 
15 

Plant  Cane 


C.P.  28/19 
C.P.  28/19 
C.P.  28/19 

1934 
1935 
1936 

67.8 
66.4 
47.8 

116.1 
114.2 
87.0 

165.1 
150.9 
119.2 

195.3 

179.0 
162.9 

218.1 
215.8 
178.2 

217.8 
222.7 
182.1 

222.6 
220.5 
194.4 

C.P.  29/320 
C.P.  29/320 
C.P.  29/320 

1934 
1935 
1936 

70.5 
76.2 
65.1 

117.9 
121.4 
101.1 

155.2 
152.5 
128.7 

182.3 
181.8 
154.5 

195.6 
188.5 
169.4 

200.8 
203.4 
165.1 

198.9 
189.6 
170.0 

C.P.  28/19 

Av. 

1934- 

1936 

Av. 

1934- 

1936 

60.7 

105.8 

145.1 

179.1 

204.0 

207.5 

212.5 

C.P.  29/320 

70.6 

113.5 

145.5 

172.9 

184.5 

189.8 

186.2 

First  Stubble 


C.P.  28/19 
C.P.  28/19 
C.P.  28/19 

1934 
1935 
1936 

92.2 
126.0 
122.5 

162.8 
164.4 
140.6 

200.1 
195.7 
170.9 

224.4 
230.6 
199.0 

236.9 
248.8 
222.2 

232.7 
251.0 
223.9 

233.4 
247.8 
230.2 

C.P.  29/320 
C.P.  29/320 
C.P.  29/320 

1934 
1935 
1936 

98.1 
121.7 
125.2 

136.6 
138.0 
148.7 

173.3 

167.9 
179.0 

196.5 
203.8 
192.5 

214.9 
211.1 
211.2 

222.3 
223.1 
210.5 

217.1 
224.6 
218.7 

C.P.  28/19 

Av. 

1934- 

1936 

Av. 

1934- 

1936 

113.6 

155.9 

188.9 

218.0 

236.0 

235.9 

237.1 

C.P.  29/320 

115.0 

141.1 

173.4 

197.6 

212.4 

218.6 

220.1 

Co.  281  continues  to  be  the  least  productive  variety 
now  in  extensive  cultivation,  in  spite  of  its  usually 
good  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  In  the  average 
of  all  tests  (plant  cane,  first  and  second  stubble)  its 
annual  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  was  more  than  1,000 
pounds  below  the  corresponding  j'ield  from  C.P. 
28/19,  which  is  an  enormous  though  undoubtedly 
justifiable  toll  for  the  advantage  of  satisfactory  wind- 
rowing  qualities  found  only  in  this  variety  among 
those  now  available  for  commercial  cultivation   (4). 

In  the  average  of  five  second  stubble  tests  harvested 
(Continued  on  page  S) 
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from  middle  to  late  October,  P.O.J.  234  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  21.1  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  less  than 
CP.  28/19  and  gave  but  little  more  than  half  the 
latter's  yield  of  cane  per  acre. 

Fig.  1.  Graphical  summary  of  comparative  yields  of 
96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from  CP.  28/19  and  CP.  29/320 
at  different  dates.      (Average  of  1934,  1935  and  1936). 


SEPT.  OCT.  NOV.  DEC. 

Tests  on  Heavy  Clay  Soils 

Results  of  tests  on  heavy  soil  areas  during  1936  are 
summarized  in  table  6.  In  plant  cane  tests  planted 
under  exceedingly  dry  conditions  (early  October, 
1935),  stands  were  quite  generally  poor.  In  the  one 
on  Greenwood  Plantation  (figures  not  shown),  CP. 
28/19  made  a  virtual  failure  with  a  yield  of  less  than 
2  tons  of  cane  per  acre.  In  the  three  other  tests,  this 
variety  gave  fairly  satisfactory  cane  yields  in  spite 
of  rather  gappy  stands,  as  indicated  by  the  average 
of  15.17  tons  per  acre  for  the  four  tests  (table  6). 
Under  the  same  conditions,  CP.  807  and  especially 
Co.  290  gave  much  better  results.  The  larger  stalk 
size  of  Co.  290  resulting  in  lesser  drying  out  of  seed 
cane  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  rela- 
tively better  stands  which  were  obtained  with  this 
variety. 

Table  6.  Results  of  variety  tests  on  heavy  clay  soils 
in  Louisiana  during  1936. 


Plant  Cane' 

1st  Stubble^ 

2nd  Stubble^ 

Variety 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
of  cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96°  sugar 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
of  cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96°  sugar 

Aver- 
age 

yield 

of  cane 

[per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96°  sugar 

Per 

ton  of 

cane 

Per 
acre 

Per 

ton  of 

cane 

Per 
acre 

Per 

ton  of 

cane 

Per 
acre 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Co.  290 
Co.  281 
CP  807 
CP  28/11 
CP  28/19 

32.90 
24.72 
l¥.17 

159.8' 
157.2 
18y.2 

5258 
3885 
2840 

29.13 

24.42 
22.83 
19.55 

192.4-' 

173.2 
196.3 
209.1 

5604 

4229 
4482 
4087 

33.39 
18.93 
27.57 

2Y.42 

134.6^ 
132.6 
132.9 

167.4 

4495 
2511 
3663 

3585 

'Average  of  4  tests  in  the  Parishes  of  Terrebonne, 
Lafourche,  St.  Mary  and  Pointe  Coupee.  Harvest  dates — 
December  2  to  16. 

-Average  of  5  tests  in  Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  La- 
fourche, St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  Pointe  Coupee.  Harvest 
dales— October  27  to  Nov.  19. 

•'Average  of  3  tests  in  Parishes  of  Terrebonne,  La- 
fourche and  Pointe  Coupee.  Harvest  dates — October  16 
to  29. 

'Weighted  averages. 


In  first  and  second  stubble  tests  (table  6)  from 
plant  cane  which  had  been  planted  under  more  favor- 
able germinating  conditions,  CP.  28/19  maintained 
an  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  but  slightly  below 
that  from  CP.  807,  but  more  than  1,200  pounds 
below  that  from  Co.  290.  In  the  average  of  first 
stubble  tests  (only  comparisons  on  this  soil  type  this 
year)  CP.  28/11  was  approximately  1,100  pounds 
below  Co.  290  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre.  CP.  807 
was  consistently  below  Co.  290  in  the  average  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  and  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 

The  satisfactory  utilization  of  heavy  clay  soils  of 
the  Louisiana  sugarcane  district,  of  which  Sharkey 
clay  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  has  proven  a  diffi- 
cult problem  and  so  far  none  of  the  available  varieties 
has  proven  entirely  adaptable  to  the  exacting  condi- 
tions involved.  Of  the  two  varieties,  CP.  807  and 
Co.  290,  extensively  tested  and  cultivated  on  "black 
land",  the  latter  has  generally  proven  the  more  val- 
uable one.  It  lacks,  however,  sufficiently  early  ma- 
turing qualities  to  permit  its  being  harvested  at  an 
early  enough  date  to  avoid  in  all  cases  the  difficult 
hauling  conditions  which  may  be  expected  in  these 
low-lying  areas  during  the  middle  to  latter  part  of 
the  harvest  season.  In  addition,  this  variety  is  not 
sufficiently  resistant  to  red-rot  to  insure  satisfactory 
stands  under  all  conditions.  In  spite  of  the  above- 
mentioned  limitations,  however,  its  cultivation  on 
heavy  clay  areas  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  In  the 
Teche  section  and  quite  generally  in  the  southeastern 
parishes,  it  has  produced  cane  of  satisfactory  milling 
quality.  It  cannot,  however,  be  recommended  for 
Pointe  Coupee,  Avoyelles  and  adjacent  parishes. 

CP.  28/19  and  CP.  28/11  have  been  proposed  as 
possible  substitutes  for  Co.  290  and  CP.  807  on  clay 
soils.  In  experimental  as  well  as  plantation-scale 
plantings,  CP.  28/19  has,  particularly  in  the  better 
class  of  these  soils,  given  fairly  satisfactory  results, 
although  as  previously  pointed  out.  it  has,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  proven  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Inasmuch  as  the  cultivation  of  these  soil  areas  in- 
volves at  best  a  considerable  element  of  risk,  the 
hazard  involved  in  planting  CP.  28/19  may  prove 
justifiable,  although  it  would  seem  inadvisable  to 
use  this  variety  on  the  worst  types  of  soils  of  this 
group. 

CP.  28/11  has  rather  consistently  outyiclded  CP. 
28/19  in  sugar  per  acre  on  clay  soil  areas.  Its  well 
known  resistance  to  red  rot  and  superior  stubbling 
qualities  are  assets  well  worth  considering.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  previously  mentioned  extreme  suscep- 
tibility to  wind  damage  introduces  a  considerable 
element  of  risk  in  its  extensive  cultivation.  Further- 
more, in  point  of  earliness,  this  variety  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  class  with  either  CP.  28/19  or  CP. 
29/320.  While  it  has  been  rather  consistently  above 
Co.  290  in  sucrose  content  of  the  juice,  this  apparent 
advantage  is  greatly  reduced  when  an  appropriate 
correction  is  made  for  varietal  differences  in  milling 
qualities.  For  instance,  in  five  first  stubble  tests  dur- 
ing 1936  (tabic  6),  CP.  28/11  averaged  only  3.9 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  higher  than  Co.  290. 
In  this  case,  if  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  differ- 
ences in  milling  properties,  CP.  28/11  would  have 
shown  an  apparent  advantage  over  Co.  290  of  23 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane. 
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Table  7.     Results  of  variety  tests  on  muck  soil,  Clovelly 
Farms,  Cut  Off,  Louisiana  during  1936. 


Plant  cane 
Harvested 
December  7 

1st  Stubble 

Harvested 

November  23 

2nd  Stubble 
Harvested 
November  2 

Variety 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
of  cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96"  sugar 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
of  cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96°  sugar 

Aver- 
age 
yield 
of  cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated 

yield  of 

96°  sugar 

Per 

ton  of 
cane 

Per 
acre 

Per 

ton  of 

cane 

Per 
acre 

Per 

ton   of 

cane 

Per 

acre 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Tons    Lbs. 

Lbs. 

D95 

Co.  281 
CP  28/11 
CP  28/19 
CP  29/320 

9.84 
27.24 
19.32 
32.96 
32.92 

181.1 
165.9 
151.6 
199.9 
185.7 

1,782 
4,519 
2,929 
6,589 
6,113 

3¥.50 
38.10 
35.30 
40.94 

14'5.2 
158.8 
193.7 
170.9 

5",590 
6,050 
6,838 
6,997 

8.34 
34.70 
35,34 
33.60 

150.2 
133.3 
154.0 
191.9 

1,253 
4,626 
5,442 
6,448 

Preliminary  results  obtained  in  experimental  and 
plantation-scale  plantings  indicate  that  "summer 
planting"  (August  1  to  15)  may  prove  advantageous 
with  CP.  28/19  and  Co.  290  on  heavy  soil  areas  (3). 
In  addition  to  offering  the  possibility  of  greatly  im- 
proved stands,  the  practice  would  minimize  the 
chances  for  immature  plant  cane. 

Tests  on  Muck  Soil 

Confirming  observations  during  previous  years,  the 
results  of  tests  summarized  in  table  7  indicate  very 
conclusively  the  superiority  of  C.  P.  28/19  to  the  erst- 
while standard  variety,  D.  95. 

CP.  28/11  again  proved  decidedly  inferior  to  CP. 
28/19  in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre.  The 
extremely  unsatisfactory  results  obtained  with  the 
former  in  the  plant  cane  test  were  undoubtedly  due 
in  part  to  extensive  damage  suffered  in  a  storm  on 
June  16  (6),  following  which  counts  showed  that 
more  than  77  percent  of  the  stalks  one  foot  or  more 
in  height  were  broken.  The  damage  to  stubble  of 
CP.  28/11  was  somewhat  less  than  to  the  plant  cane 
but  much  more  severe  than  observed  in  any  of  the 
other  varieties. 

CP.  29/320  while  falling  consistently  below  CP. 
28/19  in  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  quite 
generally  below  the  latter  in  sugar  per  acre  may 
prove  of  some  advantage  because  of  its  larger  stalk 
size  and  better  handling  qualities.  It  is  considered 
distinctly  preferable  to  D.  95, 
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A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Use  of 
Air  Agitation  for  Graining  and 
Curing  of  Louisiana  String  Sugars^ 

By  Emil  K.  Veiitre,  Carbohydrate  Research  Division, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Each  year  in  Louisiana  twenty-five  or  more  fac- 
tories make  string  sugars.  The  number  varies  each 
season,  being  largely  influenced  by  the  demand  for 
first  and  second  molasses.  As  it  will  be  some  time, 
due  to  various  reasons,  before  these  factories  will  be 
equipped  with  crystallizers,  any  satisfactory  Inex- 
pensive method  to  secure  a  yield  and  shorten  the  time 
needed  for  curing  these  sugars  would  be  most  desir- 
able. Such  a  method  should  enable  these  factories 
not  equipped  with  crystallizers  to  convert  their  unsold 
molasses  satisfactorily  Into  sugars  and  result  In  re- 
moving them  from  the  mercy  of  the  high  grade  mo- 
lasses market.  It  would  further  enable  them  to 
produce  raw  sugar  more  profitably  In  the  event  of  a 
market  advantage. 

String  sugars  are  well  adapted  to  the  holiday  bak- 
ing trade,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  dry  sugars  made 
during  the  first  part  of  the  crop  before  Christmas, 
marketing  of  these  sugars  should  be  more  advan- 
tageous then  than  in  the  month  of  July,  as  is  usually 
practiced. 

Air  agitation  has  long  been  used  in  Louisiana  as  a 
corrective  measure  for  poor  purging  and  non-purging 
string  sugar  massecuites.  Intermittent  agitation  Is 
usually  resorted  to  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer drying  season  It  Is  found  that  the  string  masse- 
cuites do  not  purge.  If  a  single  thorough  agitation 
with  air  corrects  the  purging  qualities  sufficlentl}^  the 
effect  is  mainly  due  to  stratification  of  the  different 
size  sugar  crystals.  Also,  some  growth  of  the  sugar 
crystals  usually  obtains  as  the  crystals  are  again 
brought  into  contact  with  the  comparatively  rich 
(higher  purity)  supernatant  molasses.  If  continued 
or  successive  agitation  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  correct  the  purging  qualities  of  the  masseculte,  the 
large  percentage  of  small  crystals  such  a  masseculte 
usually  contains  has  to  be  built  up  to  a  size  that  will 
result  in  interstices  in  the  centrifuge  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  the  viscous  molasses  to  drain  through.  The 
results  of  this  type  of  agitation  are  two-fold  in  that 
at  the  same  time  the  sugar  crystals  are  Increased  in 
size,  the  mother  liquor  (molasses)  is  lowered  In  den- 
sity and  viscosity. 

Taggart^  has  observed  In  the  manufacture  of  hot 
room  string  sugars  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
massecuite  is  raised  abnormally  just  before  discharg- 
ing, the  massecuite  "froths"  and  a  better  yield  of 
sugar  is  secured.  This  suggests  that  artificial  "froth- 
ing" produced  by  air  agitation  should  be  expected  to 
produce  similar  results.  A  pilot  plant  scale  experi- 
ment was  undertaken,  and  on  November  17,  1936,  a 
large  hot  room  car  placed  in  the  factory  was  filled 
two-thirds  full  of  regular  factory  run  string  sugar 
massecuite  (Brix  90.52  and  apparent  purity  41.76). 
A  perforated  cross  header  was  placed  in  the  bottom 

(Continued    on    pagL-    12) 

iThe  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation 
the  cooperation  extended  by  A.  Wilbert  Sons  sugar  factory 
and  the  Audubon  Sugar  School,  Department  of  Chemical 
Kngineering,  College  of  Pure  and  Applied  Science,  Louis- 
iana State   University,   in  conducting   this   work. 

^Taggart,  W.  G.   Personal  communication  to  the  author. 
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TESTS  SHOW  GREATER  PROFIT 
FROM  'AERO'  CYAN  AM  ID  ALONE 


Yields   of  Cane  and  Sugar  on  Stubble  Cane  from  Cyanamid  Only 

,  and  Cyanamid  and  Superphosphate 

ACRE  APPLICATION 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid 

200  lbs.  Cyanamid  and 

only 

200  lbs.  sui 

oerphosphate 

1929* 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Tons  Cane 

Lbs.  Sugar 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Crescent  Farm) 

21.34 

4268 

22.63 

4489 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Mary  Plantation) 

33.69 

5546 

32.48 

5394 

Glenwood  Sugars 

34.15 

6425 

33.54 

6160 

Sterling  Sugars  (Camperdown  Plantation) 

24.65 

4896 

25.71 

5008 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

25.97 

4177 

24.63 

4024 

Average  (1929) 

27.96 

5062 

27.79 

5015 

1930*» 

Estate  of  Harry  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

19.92 

2105 

20.77 

2068 

Glenwood  Sugars 

17.41 

2751 

17.84 

2694 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

20  42 

3491 

20.94 

3767 

South  Coast  (Ashland  Plantation) 

26.73 

5045 

26.40 

4775 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.  (Midway  Plantation) 

17.54 

3229 

17.31 

3202 

W.  N.  Bergeron  (Enola  Plantation) 

18.66 

3170 

20.58 

3510 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Sons  (Enterprise  Plantation) 

17.04 

2950 

18.63 

3094 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Kinsale  Plantation) 

26.06 

3522 

25.62 

3433 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.  (Valence  Plantation) 

24.73 

4697 

26.03 

4749 

Average  (1930) 

20.94 

3440 

21.56 

3476 

1931" 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co. 

23.02 

4006 

22.79 

3673 

Godchaux  Sugars  (Raceland) 

21.01 

3044 

20.78 

2963 

Estate  of  H.  C.  Minor  (Southdown) 

12.32 

2238 

13.40 

2344 

J.  W.  Supple's  Sons  (Catherine) 

18.06 

2418 

17.57 

2260 

Alma  Plantation 

13.25 

2190 

10.05 

1675 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 

27.69 

4279 

28.77 

4462 

Average  (1931) 

19.22 

3029 

18.89 

2896 

♦Reported  by  Arthur  H.  Rosenfeld  in  "Facts  About  Sugar' 
♦♦Reported  in  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  237. 


Vol.  26,  No.  3. 


We  think  that  the  foregoing  results  prove  conclusively  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  plant  food  required  for 
sugar  cane  on  most  Louisiana  soils.  In  the  event,  however,  that  you  believe  that  your  soil  requires  supple- 
mental phosphoric  acid,  we  have  it  for  sale.  Where  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary,  we  advise  its  use  on  plant 
cane,  to  be  followed  by  Aero  Cyanamid  alone  on  the  stubble  crops. 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information,  write  or 
phone  our  representative,  H.  R.  Kelly,  1805  Coliseum  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La.     Phone  JAckson   1469. 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

Manufacturers   of   'Aero'   CyanaiJud,   'Avnno-Phos',    and    Grav.idar 

Super  Phosphate 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  NITROGEN  plus  UME 
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to  distribute  air  over  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  con- 
nected with  the  regular  factory  compressed  air  sup- 
ply. Air  agitation  was  begun  at  once,  but  it  had  to 
be  intermittent  at  first  as  the  highly  viscous  mass 
formed  a  slowly  subsiding  foam.  As  soon  as  this 
foam  subsided  the  mass  was  agitated  again.  After 
a  period  of  about  ten  days,  when  crystallization  had 
progressed  sufficiently  to  lower  the  viscosity  of  the 
mother  liquor  (molasses),  agitation  could  be  applied 
for  longer  periods  before  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
the  foam  to  subside.  When  the  grain  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  centrifuging,  a  sample  was  removed  and 
spun  in  a  12-inch  diameter  centrifuge  running  1725 
R.P.M. 

Agitation  was  stopped  on  January  5,  1937,  after 
taking  a  sample,  and  the  massecuite  was  allowed  to 
stand  until  June  3,  1937,  when  It  was  thoroughly 
mixed  and  a  sample  spun.  Some  evaporation  was 
obtained  by  the  air  agitation  as  the  Brix  of  the  mas- 
secuite had  increased  to  91.18  on  December  20,  1936 
and  to  96.72  on  January  5,  1937,  when  the  air  was 
stopped  because  It  channeled  Instead  of  mixing  at 
this  high  density.  It  is  not  expected  that  as  much 
evaporation  will  obtain  in  larger  tanks,  but  this  can 
be  equalized  by  boiling  the  massecuite  to  a  higher 
Initial  Brix. 

No  water  was  used  In  the  centrifugal,  and  a  thirty- 
minute  cycle  allowed,  except  on  January  5th  a  20- 
minute  cycle,  and  on  June  3rd  a  10-minute  cycle. 
The  massecuite  charge  was  weighed  and  the  sugar 
all  carefully  removed  from  the  basket  and  weighed. 
The  table  below  gives  the  date  samples  were  taken, 
yield  and  polarization  of  sugar  recovered. 


Date 


December  13,  1936 
December  20,  1936 
December  30,  1936 
January  5,   1937 
June  3,  1937 


TABLE  I. 

Third  Su^ar 
Yield  lbs.  per  cji.  Polarization 
ft.  by  weight 

8.8  89.3 

12.65  89.8 

13.27  92.0 

20.47  92.8 

22.2  92.2 


Analysis  of  the  final  molasses  from  the  test  of 
June  3,  1937,  gave  Brix  92.94  and  apparent  purity 
24.74. 

Summary 

The  results  of  this  pilot  plant  experiment  were  as 
follows: 

(1)  Better  than  the  average  yield  of  third  sugars 
was  obtained  In  about  six  weeks,  as  compared  with 
that  obtained  by  present  practice  in  six  months. 

(2)  An  increase  of  only  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  of  third  sugars  per  cubic  foot  of  massecuite 
was  obtained  by  allowing  the  massecuite  to  stand 
six  months  after  stopping  the  air  agitation. 

(3)  A  more  uniform  size  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
grain  were  produced  after  the  second  agitation  than 
was  obtained  by  the  usual   method. 

(4)  By  use  of  air  for  securing  grain  and  the  sub- 
sequent agitation  of  third  sugar  massecuites,  ncarh' 
twice  the  yield  of  third  sugars  was  obtained  than  is 
usually  secured  at  the  present  time  in   Louisiana. 
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employ  N  Q  RIT  in  your 
white  sugar  plant  or  refinery 
and  become  one  of  the  steadily 
increasing  number  of  satisfied 

^         NORIT 

users 


« niA 


I  N.V.  NORIT-VEREENIGING  VERKOOP  CENTRALE,  AMSTERDAM  -  HOLLAND 
I  AMERICAN    NORiT    COMPANY,    tNC    551    FIFTH    AVENUE    -    NEW  YORK 
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The  Story  of  the  New  Canes 


The  following  statement  of  Mr.  Elliott  Jones, 
Southdown  Plantation,  Houma,  La.,  was  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Louis- 
iana, at  the  Hearings  before  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Aug.  7, 
1937.  We  print  it  both  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation and  as  a  matter  of  record: 

I  will  attempt  to  draw  comparisons,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  production,  be- 
tween three  very  distinct  periods  of  the  sugar  indus- 
try during  my  connection  with  it  since  1920.  These 
three  periods  are  (1)  the  decline  in  production  of  the 
varieties  D-74  and  Louisiana  Purple,  the  old  varie- 
ties; the  period  (2)  when  the  P.O.J,  canes  were  in- 
troduced and  declined;  and  the  current  period  of  the 
C.P.  and  Coimbatore  varieties.  In  making  this  com- 
parison I  will  use  figures  which  are  taken  from  crop 
production  records  on  lands  under  my  supefvision, 
but  as  one  cannot  wholly  be  guided  by  figures,  I  will 
make  comments  on  them,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
in  order. 

To  represent  the  first  period  I  have  used  the  years 
1921,  1922  and  1923,  when  we  were  growing  the  old 
varieties  of  cane  exclusively.  The  obvious  decline  in 
yield  of  these  varieties  began  in  this  parish  in  1922, 
and  as  you  know  they  were  out  of  the  picture  by 
1927,  so  far  as  Terrebonne  Parish  was  concerned.  On 
this    property    we    began    replacing    the    old    varieties 


R.  J.  LeGardeur 


Frank  Youngman 


R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


1002  Baronne  Building       NEW  ORLEANS 


305  Baronne  St.  Phone  Raymond  3006 


with  the  P.O.J,  canes  in  1924  and  had  them  in  full 
production  in  1927.    I  have  used  the  years  1927  and 

1928  as  typical  of  the  P.O.J,  canes  under  best  condi- 
tions. I  would  have  preferred  using  three  consecutive 
years  instead  of  two  but  the  records  of  our  crop  of 

1929  are  not  representative,  due  to  early  and  succes- 
sive freezes,  and  the  crop  could  not  be  conserved  by 
windrowing,  as  none  of  the  P.O.J,  canes  would  keep 
in  windrow.  After  1929  the  P.O.J,  canes  likewise 
began  to  succumb  to  disease,  and  they  passed  out  of 
the  picture  in  1934.  Since  1934  the  Coimbatore  and 
C.P.  varieties  have  been  grown  exclusively  by  us, 
and  thanks  to  the  LInited  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture other  varieties  are  being  bred  in  large  num- 
bers and  superior  selections  can  be  made  from  them 
to  fill  our  needs  whenever  disease  may  attack  the  va- 
rieties   we    are    growing   currently. 

Here's  what  the  D-74  and  Louisiana  Purple  varie- 
ties produced  in  the  period  which  I  have  chosen  to 
consider: 


Year 

Total  acres 
in  cane 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Acres  used 

as  seed  for 

succeeding 

crop 

1921 

1922 

2,278 
2,733 
3,050 

Tons 

20.3 

15.9 

6.9 

495 
531 

1923 

823 

During  the   course   of   the   crop   year    1921    it  was 
evident  that  mosaic  disease  and  other  diseases  were 
(Continued   on  page   16) 


QUALITY  SEED  CANE  FOR  SALE 

Mosaic  Free  and  Borer  Free 

Varieties:  CO  281,  CO  290,  CP  28-19,  CP 

28-11,  CP  29-320  and  Limited  Quantity 

of  CP  29-116. 

CO  281  and  CO  290,  two  important 
Varieties,  are  fast  becoming  seriously 
affected  by  Mosaic.  These  are  two 
much  needed  varieties  and  they  can 
only  be  successfully  grown  by  using 
healthy  seed. 


For  Price  and  Other  Information  Apply 

WALTER  GODCHAUX 

ROSEWOOD  FARMS 
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More  Facts  about  the 

New   Iberia    Sugar   Factory 


Plant  will  be  equipped  ^th 
40  SQUIER  Centrifugals 


Work  is  progressing  rapidly  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  complete  2000-ton  raw 
sugar  house  being  built  by  Squier  near 
New  Iberia,  La.  Included  in  the  equip- 
ment for  this  mill  will  be  a  battery  of  40" 
centrifugals,  noted  for  their  fast  starts 
and  stops. 

These  high  speed  machines  have  Squier 
balanced  clutches,  and  heavy  duty  brakes, 
both  scientificallv  air-cooled. 


Special  alloys  are  used  in  clutches,  pulleys 
and  brackets,  reducing  the  "non-paying 
load"  to  a  minimum.  The  cost  and  time 
of  producing  pay  loads  is  thus  improved. 
All  Squier  Centrifugals  are  completely 
erected  and  tested  at  the  factory  before 
being  shipped  to  the  mill. 

Whatever  your  own  sugar  mill  require- 
ments, it  will  pay  you  to  get  the  facts  on 
Squier  first. 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462  BROADWAY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

SOUl€R 

Complete  Sugar  Mill  Machinery 
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becoming  prevalent,  but  their  effects  were  not  severe 
as  evidenced  by  an  average  yield  of  20.3  tons  which 
was  about  normal  for  these  varieties.  Although  the 
weather  conditions  of  1922  were  fairly  favorable  our 
yield  was  only  15.9  tons  per  acre,  and  I  attribute  the 
falling  off  in  yield  as  bein?  largely  due  to  disease. 
The  yield  of  6.9  tons  in  1923  was  a  combination  of 
diseased  cane  with  very  unfavorable  weather,  and  the 
yield  of  the  old  canes  in  1924  and  1925  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1923. 

Note  the  large  acreage  of  cane  that  was  needed  as 
seed  for  the  succeedins-  crops.  Even  under  normal 
conditions  when  the  old  varieties  of  cane  were  free 
from  disease,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  was  needed  to  supply  seed  for  the  succeed- 
ing crop,  and  as  diseases  became  worse  the  percentage 
necessary   for    seed   increased. 

I  believe  1927  and  1928  are  representative  years 
for  the  P.O.J,  canes. 


Year 

Total  acres 
in  cane 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Acres  used 

as  seed  for 

succeeding 

crop 

1927 

2,660 
3,294 

Tons 

19.0 

22.3 

190 

1928_ 

176 

However  1927  was  the  year  of  the  great  flood  and 
a  portion  of  our  crop  was  destroyed  by  overflow, 
which  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  acreage;  but 
Impaired  drainage,  due  to  high  water,  unquestionably 
affected  our  yield  adversely  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  acreage  not  entirely  overflowed.  I  would  say  that 
the  P.O.J,  canes  at  their  best  could  be  windrowed 
when  the  severe  cold  weather  was  imminent. 

You  will  note  that  with  the  advent  of  the  P.O.J. 
canes  the  acreage  necessary  for  seed  decreased  mate- 
rially. 

Now  look  at  the  figures  for  the  years  succeeding 
1930: 


Year 

Total  acres 
in  cane 

Average  yield 
per  acre 

Acres  used 

as  seed  for 

succeeding 

crop 

1931 

2,996 
3,559 
2,984 
3,107 
3,082 
3,546 

Tons 
17.2 
19.3 
19.7 
18.0 
22.3 
25.6 

202 

1932     _._      . 

116 

1933.    -    _ 

209 

1934 

1935     -    _.-    

212 
160 

1936 

184 

1931-32-33  represent  largely  the  P.O.J,  canes,  but 
we  are  gradually  introducing  the  Co.  and  C.P.  canes 
as  seed  became  available.  In  1935  the  production 
was  largely  from  Co.  and  C.P.  canes.  In  1936  the 
production  was  exclusively,  and  our  crop  conditions 
today  indicate  a  yield  equal  or  better  than  1936. 
Note  the  fact  that  the  seed  requirements  from  Co. 
and  C.P.  canes  amount  to  roughly  5  percent  of  the 
acreage  as  contrasted  with  20  percent  when  we  were 
growing  "the  good  old  D-74."  This  15  percent  differ- 
ence appears  to  me  to  be  a  15  percent  saving.  The 
other  advantages  occurring  are  on  the  production 
side.  Our  present  canes  I  am  confident  in  average 
years  will  produce  25  percent  or  more  tonnage  per 
acre  than  the  D-74  cane.  This  increase  in  produc- 
tion necessarily  must  stand  an  increased  harvesting 
cost,  but  the  present  vigorous  canes  can  be  cultivated 
more  economically,  and  the  saving  in  cultivation 
roughly   offsets    the    increased    harvesting   costs. 


Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  P.O.J,  canes 
the  sugar  yield  per  ton  in  our  factory  approximated 
150  pounds.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  P.O.J. 
canes  our  yield  per  ton  has  averaged  165  pounds.  As 
you  know,  sugar  yields  per  ton  of  cane  vary  accord- 
ing to  factory  efficiency  and  geographical  location, 
but  I  would  say  this  10  percent  increase  in  sugar 
yield  per  ton  of  cane  at  our  factory  fairly  reflects 
conditions  throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar  district, 
this  increased  yield  as  stated  being  due  to  the  substi- 
tution of  our  present  varieties. 

There  is  one  very  pertinent  fact  that  these  figures 
do  not  show  in  comparing  the  1921  yield  of  20.3  tons 
with  the  1936  yield  of  25.6  tons.  It  is  this:  In  1921 
and  in  years  previous  to  that  date  we  believed  the 
so-called  sandy  lands  in  this  area  were  the  sugar 
lands.  The  cultivation  of  sugarcane  was  largely  con- 
fined to  the  sandy  lands  which  are  better  drained, 
easier  to  work,  and  under  average  conditions  produce 
more  tons  of  cane  per  acre  than  the  black,  heavy 
soil,  \vhere  as  a  rule  drainage  is  somewhat  inferior. 
Our  yield  of  25.6  tons  in  1936  was  from  all  varieties 
of  soil,  black  and  sandy.  All  of  our  land  today  goes 
in  cane  production,  of  course,  in  rotation.  If  we 
planted  our  present  varieties  only  on  the  soils  where 
cane  was  planted  in  years  previous  to  1920,  our 
average  yield  per  acre  in  my  opinion  would  be  at 
least  30  tons.  But  the  fact  that  we  now  have  varie- 
ties of  cane  which  will  grow  and  grow  abundantly  on 
any  acre  of  cleared  land  reasonably  drained,  in  the 
sugar  district  of  Louisiana,  means  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  actual  cane  acreage  and  in  potential 
cane  crops  in  Louisiana  as  compared  with  the  maxi- 
mum crops  of  the  years  prior  to  1920. 

The  newer  varieties  of  cane  have  also  extended  the 
sugar  district  to  a  point  considerably  north  of  Baton 
Rouge,  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  our  new  varie- 
ties will  yield  150  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  by  Octo- 
ber 10-15.  This  early  maturity  gives  the  growers  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  belt  a  much  better  busi- 
ness   proposition   than   they   had   formerly. 

This  thought  (the  last  two  paragraphs)  merits 
more    emphasis. 

These  new  canes  as  a  rule  have  heavy  foliage,  and 
the  heavier  foliage  is  a  physical  protection  against 
cold  weather.  Also  for  some  reason  which  I  cannot 
explain,  it  may  be  due  to  the  higher  fiber,  the  rate 
of  deterioration  of  our  canes  today  after  being  sub- 
jected to  frosts  is  not  near  so  great  as  that  shown 
by   the   old    varieties. 

Although  you  may  tliink  I  have  overstated  the 
case  and  drawn  too  glowing  a  picture  of  cane  pro- 
duction in  Louisiana  today,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
reasonably  conservative.  As  one  who  saw  the  failure 
of  D-74,  struggled  to  make  it  grow,  and  failed  dis- 
mally to  make  it  produce  when  it  was  riddled  by 
disease;  as  one  who  saw  the  industry  restored  through 
the  new  canes  given  us  b}'  scientific  plant  breeders, 
and  as  one  who  must  still  make  his  living  by  grow- 
ing sugarcane,  the  conditions  under  which  we  are 
now  producing  sugarcane  are  more  tlian  satisfactory 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint;  yet  I  know  full  well 
that  as  we  stand  today  we  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  say  we  can  compete  with  the  Trop- 
ics. They,  too,  have  their  plant  breeders,  and  through 
their  plant  breeders  and  other  aids  they  also  are  pro- 
ducing sugar  far  cheaper  today  than  formerly. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  25  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and  165  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  represents  tops 
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Casta^nos  Cane  Loader  Co. 


CASTAGNOS  CANE  LOADERS 
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HOWARD  TYPE  CANE  LOADER 
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of  what  we  may  eventually  produce.  I  know  of  many 
planters  who  averaged  30  tons  last  year.  I  know  of 
experimental  plants  that  have  produced  as  high  as 
8,000  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre.  Better  equipment, 
better  agricultural  practices,  more  intensive  work  as 
we  accumulate  working  capital  after  paying  our  debts 
— all  these  things  will  further  increase  our  produc- 
tion— that  is,  if  we  can  get  some  permanent  national 
program   on   a   reasonable   basis. 

To  sum  up:  A  Louisiana  sugar  farmer  prior  to 
1920  might  reasonably  expect  to  make  3,000  pounds 
of  su<?ar  per  acre.  Today  his  reasonable  expectation 
is  4,200  pounds  per  acre  on  more  acres  and  at  less 
cost  per  acre.  His  cane  being  healthy  the  vagaries  of 
weather  have  less  effect  in  production,  and  his  chanc- 
es of  making  a  normal  crop  are  improved.  He  has  a 
cane  variety  suited  to  his  particular  section  of  the 
sugar  belt  and  to  each  variety  of  soil  on  his  farm. 
He  has  a  cane  more  resistant  to  the  effects  of  low 
temperatures,  and  he  has  also  a  variety  which  he 
can  windrow  and  thus  protect  himself  against  freezes. 
Moreover  we  feel  sure  better  canes  will  be  bred  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  cooperation  with  the 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  Their  technique  of 
breeding  has  been  improved  through  experience,  their 
ability  to  select  good  breeding  stock  is  greater  year 
by  year.  In  their  breeding  plants  today  are  thous- 
ands of  new  crosses  and  from  some  of  these  will 
come  better  varieties  than  we  have  in  production  to- 
day. Such  stocks  of  new  canes  will  be  continually 
kept  on  tap  to  replace  any  variety  that  begins  to 
decline,  so  we  are  assured  we  can  never  be  reduced 
again  to  the  unfortunate  position  we  were  in  during 
the  1'920's. 


Mosaic  Control  Work  on  the  South 
Coast  Properties 

{A  paper  by  Mr.  Emile  A.  Maier  read  at  the  meeting 

of  the  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane  League  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 

June  mh,  1937). 

In  November  1935  Co.  281  seed  was  selected  at 
Delta  Farms  (Muck  type  of  soil)  by  Mr.  M.  L. 
Shaffer  for  The  South  Coast  Corporation  and  planted 
on  various  parts  of  the  Ashland  and  Lower  Terre- 
bonne Divisions.  Mr.  Shaffer  also  selected  and 
rogued  some  seed  at  Clovelly  Farms  to  plant  10  acres 
of  cane  at  Raceland  Prairie. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Plant  Pathology  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Field  Station,  rogue- 
ing  for  mosaic  was  started  April  29,  1936  at  Race- 
land  Prairie  and  continued  at  Intervals  until  Septem- 
ber 25.  Rogueing  was  also  done  on  about  75  acres 
planted  with  seed  from  Delta  Farms  scattered  on 
the  various  plantation  units.  This  rogueing  was 
stopped  in  July  when  the  spread  of  mosaic  reached 
the  50%  mark. 

Rogueing  at  Raceland  Prairie,  10  Acres  Plant 
Cane,  1936. 

All  costs  for  labor  only — no  transportation  nor  su- 
pervision included. 


Date 

%  rogued 

Man  days 

Cost  C( 

3st/acre 

Apr.  29-30 

1.5 

8 

$  9.70 

$     .97 

June    1 

1.5 

5 

6.05 

.61 

June   18-19 

2.0 

8 

9.70 

.97 

July  24-25-30 

7.0 

8.5 

10.15 

1.01 

Sept.  22/25 

3.0 

15.75 

17.50 

1.75 

Total       Aprx. 

13/15 

45.25 

53.10 

5.31 

GAY^  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

GENERAL  COMNIISSIOMWERCHAIITS^^^^^^^^^^ 

203  N.  PETERS  STREET  NEW  ORLEANS^  U.  S.  A. 


CONSIGNMENTS    SOLICITED    OF 


Sug£ir  MolsLSses  Rice 

SALES  MADE  FOR  SHIPMENT  DIRECT  FROM  PLANTATIONS 


SOLICIT  YOUR  OFFERINGS,  OF 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Codes  Used:   Lieber's,  Western  Union  and  Others 

Fertilizer    )  /  Coifonseed  Meal, 

and  Departments    Tankage,  Clover, 

Merchandise  )        ash  For  pnets.        (Velvet  Beans,  Peas 
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at  harvest  this  cane  yielded  33  tons  per  acre  with 
about  1%  mosaic  infestation.  Cost  of  rogueing,  16.1c 
per  ton. 

Rogueing  at  Ranch  Plantation,  Ashland  Division, 
6  acres  Plant  Cane,  1936. 

May   13  1.5  3  $  3.85       $     .64 

June   10-12-13  5/8  9  10.70  1.71 

Less  then 
June   25-26  10/30    1  ac.     9  10.90         12.00 

No  further  rogueing.     Infestation  rose  to  65%. 

Rogueing  on  the  other  plantations  was  propor- 
tionate in  cost.  Mosaic  infestation-  rose  as  high  as 
95%.  Acreage  selected  on  the  plantations  embraced, 
light,  mixed  and  heavy  lands.  Some  acreage  locations 
were  near  the  bayou,  some  adjacent  to  other  Co. 
281,  some  midway  of  the  plantation  fields,  some  near 
the  woods,  and  some  isolated  near  the  woods  on  land 
which  had  never  been  planted  to  cane  before.  La- 
cache  Plantation  of  the  Lower  Terrebonne  Division 
with  28%  final  infestation  seemed  to  have  less  spread 
than  any  other  location.  On  this  property  field  run 
Co.  281  usually  suffers  less  mosaic  Infestation.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  Sharkey  soils  suffered  less 
mosaic  spread. 

All  of  the  cane  from  rogued  fields  was  used  for 
seed  in  the  Fall  of  1936.  20  acres  of  cane  were 
planted  on  Raceland  Prairie  from  seed  which  had 
been  grown  there  and  the  balance  of  the  cane  from 
the  original  10  acres  was  planted  at  Ashland  and 
Georgia  Divisions. 

Control  work  in  1937  was  started  at  Raceland 
Prairie  April  27th  when  the  20  acres  of  Plant  Cane 
were  rogued.  Because  of  the  dry  weather  rogueing 
was  discontinued  until  May  4th,  when  the  10  acres  of 
stubble  at  Raceland  Prairie  were   rogued   and    1.57% 


Cost  Cost/acre 
$  7.20       $     .36 
6.30  .315 

8.70  .43  5 


of  the  stools  removed.  Since  this  rogueing,  mosaic 
infestation  has  increased  to  approximately  15%  and 
no  further  rogueing  of  stubble  is  contemplated. 

On  May  5th  rogueing  was  started  at  Ashland. 
Some  50  acres  of  plant  cane,  seeded  from  the  10 
acres  field  rogued  at  Raceland  Prairie  in  1936,  were 
scheduled  to  be  rogued  on  Ashland  and  Georgia 
Divisions. 

Rogueing  at  Raceland  Prairie,  20  acres  Plant  cane. 
1937. 

Date  %  rogued  Man  days 

Apr.  27-28  1.8  6 

May  20-21  .44  6 

June    10-11  .30  8 

Per  acre  cost  to  date  $1.11. 

Rogueing  at  Plantations,    1937,  Plant   Cane. 

Ave. 

%  rogued  Cost/acre 

1st  rogueing  started       May     5th       2.0       30c  to  45c 

2nd        "  "  "      22nd       1.0       30c  to  45c 

3rd         "  "  June   10th    4  to  9  50c  to  $    1 

This  4  to  9%  infestation  June  10th  is  on  a  par  with 
mosaic  spread  for  1936  at  the  same  date.  On  June 
12th  rains  stopped  rogueing  work.  Since  the  spread 
is  about  the  same  as  for  1936  it  is  doubtful  that  much 
more  rogueing  will  be  done  on  the  plantations. 
Rogueing  will  be  continued   on   Raceland  Prairie. 

All  rogueing  was  done  with  a  sharp  shovel,  using 
selected  plantation  help  under  the  supervision  of  the 
writer.  For  the  May  rogueings,  1st  &  2nd,  the 
mother  seed  piece  was  removed.  On  man  covered 
2  to  4  acres  per  day.  For  the  June  or  3rd  rogueing 
the  stools  only  were  removed.  Stools  were  cut  from 
the  mother  seed  piece.  One  man  covered  %  to  1% 
acres  depending  upon  the  amount  rogued  out.     Julv 
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and  subsequent  rogueings  require  more  men  per 
acre,  depending  on  the  height  and  stand  of  cane  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  mosaic  stools  removed. 

We  have  found  that  rogueing  is  effective  to  control 
mosaic  on  the  muck  soil  at  Raceland  Prairie — not 
on  the  plantations. 


EAGLE  ASBESTOS  AKD  PACKING  CO.,  INC. 
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DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLtANS 


Production  of  Sugar  Beet  Seed  in 
West  Increasing 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  seed  needed  to  plant  the 
1937  sugar  beet  crop  was  produced  in  five  western 
states  where  sugar  beet  seed  production  has  become 
a  new  industry,  reports  Dr.  G.  H.  Coons,  in  charge 
of  sugar  beet  investigations  for  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  states  are  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  California. 

Until  recently  practically  all  of  the  15  million 
pounds  of  seed  needed  annually  was  imported  from 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.  In  the  past 
three  years  an  increasing  amount  of  this  seed  has 
been  home  grown.  More  than  7V2  million  pounds 
produced  last  season  were  available  for  this  year's 
planting.  Indications  are  that  the  1937  seed  crop 
will  be  still  larger. 

Production  of  sugar  beet  seed  on  a  commercial 
scale  started  in  this  country  less  than  five  years  ago 
after  scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  New  Mexico  Experi- 
ment Station  found  that  seed  could  be  produced 
from  sugar  beets  planted  in  the  fall  and  allowed  to 
over-winter  in  the  field.  Under  the  conventional 
method,  as  used  in  Europe,  roots  are  harvested  and 
stored  in  pit  silos  for  planting  the  following  spring. 
By  eliminating  this  hand  work,  seed  can  be  produced 
efficiently  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  beet  varieties  which  have  been  developed  in 
this  country  are  superior  for  our  conditions  to  foreign 
varieties,  particularly  in  that  they  are  resistant  to 
curly  top,  a  disease  that  attacks  non-resistant  beets 
in  the  west.  This  year  curly  top  resistant  varieties 
were  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  inter-mountain 
areas  and  rather  widely  in  the  West  Coast  beet  areas. 

Beet  seed  is  grown  on  irrigated  lands  of  the  south- 
west. The  beets  are  planted  early  in  September. 
The  roots  withstand  the  mild  winters.  The  following 
spring  the  plants  form  seed-stalks,  or  '"bolt". 

Best  seed  yields  have  been  obtained  when  the  land 
was  given  a  heavy  application  of  manure  previous  to 
planting  in  early  fall.  This  is  followed  in  the  spring 
by  a  heavy  application  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  when 
the  tops  resume  growth.  The  nitrogen  results  in 
heavier  seed  yields. 

High  seed  yields  from  experimental  plots,  ranging 
from  2,000  to  nearly  4,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  have 
been  nearly  equalled  in  many  large  commercial  fields. 
On  5,240  acres  planted  for  seed  production  in  1936. 
the  average  acre-yield  was  about   1,400  pounds. 

Since  the  seed  work  was  started  government  sugar 
beet  breeders  have  released  three  varieties  for  use  by 
farmers.  First  was  U.  S.  No.  1,  later  replaced  by 
U.  S.  No.  33  and  U.  S.  No.  34.  A  large  part  of  the 
seed  grown  last  year  and  planted  this  year  was  of  the 
last  two  varieties 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Brokers 

201   Nola  BuUding^407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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MOTOR  and  TRACTOR  OILS 
STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS 
NOFLO  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 


CHOPPER  and  GEAR  GREASES 

MILL  JOURNAL  GREASES 

PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in   the  manufacture   of   b>ugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Let  us  bid  on  your  requirements. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, _      _      _      Louisiana 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN    OFFICE 

10th    Floor 

Masonic  Temple   Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 


Qodchaux^s  Sugars  and  Syrups 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  OILS  AND  GREASES 

FOR  ALL  TYPES 
OF  ENGINES  AND  MACHINES 
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The  Maturing  Qualities  of  the  Newer  Sugarcane 

Varieties 


By    E.    C.    Simon,    Assistant    Sugarcane    Investigator  Louisiafia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  1937  harvesting  season  is  rapidly  approaching 
and  plans  must  soon  be  outlined  for  the  harvesting 
operations.  On  a  Louisiana  sugar  plantation  plant- 
ings for  this  year's  harvest  may  consist  of  from 
several  to  all  of  the  newer  commercial  varieties.  The 
question  necessarily  arises  in  the  planter's  mind  of 
just  what  type  of  maturity  may  be  expected  from 
each  variety;  i.  e.,  whether  a  variety  is  very  early, 
comparatively  early,  or  from  mid-season  to  late 
season  in  maturity. 

Although  each  variety  of  sugarcane  matures  in  a 
relatively  definite  manner  under  conditions  condu- 
cive to  growth  and  maturity,  no  set  rule  can  be 
made  as  to  just  how  each  will  perform  under  the 
growing  and  maturing  conditions  of  a  given  season. 
The  reason  for  this  is  evident  when  one  considers 
the  facts  that  the  various  canes  are  planted  on  dif- 
ferent types  of  soil  and  that  their  growth  and  man- 
ner of  maturity  are  dependent  on  several  variables. 
These  are:  the  soil  type;  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  not  the  same  even  from  cut  to  cut  on  a 
plantation,  but  varies  with  previous  soil  building 
and  tilth  promoting  practices;  the  cultivation  prac- 
tices; and  the  climatic  conditions  during  the  grow- 
ing and  maturing  seasons. 

A  variety  classified  as  very  early  in  maturity  may 
mature  considerably  later  than  anticipated  because 
of  improper  soil  preparation,  unsatisfactory  cultiva- 
tion practices  or  unfavorable  climatic  conditions,  or 
a  combination  of  these  three  factors.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  variety  classified  as  from  mid-season  to 
late-season  in  maturity  may  be  comparatively  early 
on  soils  of  low  fertility,  or  under  conditions  favor- 
able for  early  maturity. 

At  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station  varie- 
ties are  handled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  each 
to  grow  and  mature  under  as  favorable  growing 
conditions  as  possible.  The  soil  fertility  is  main- 
tained through  the  judicious  use  of  legumes;  the 
seed  bed  is  properly  prepared  before  planting;  and 
good  cultivation  practices  are  followed.  One  variety 
does  not  have  an  undue  advantage  over  another 
and  therefore  the  records  of  performance  are  directly 
comparable.  Such  records  of  performance  of  the 
newer  commercial  canes  are  available  for  the  entire 
time  these  canes  have  been  under  observation  and 
test.  From  their  records  the  newer  commercial  var- 
ieties may  be  classified  into  three  groups:  those 
very  early  in  maturity;  those  similar  to  P.O.J.  234 
in  maturity;  and  those  from  mid-season  to  late- 
season  in   maturity. 

In  the  very  early  maturing  class  are  placed  C.P. 
29-320  and  C.P.  28-19.  The  records  of  these  varie- 
ties show  that  both  are  very  early  in  maturity.  C.P. 
29-320  has  consistently  been  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  P.O.J.  234.  C.P.  28-19,  though  sometimes  as 
early    in    maturity    as    C.P.    29-320,    has    not    shown 


over  a  period  of  years  the  consistent  earliness  of  that 
variety.  With  the  advancing  season,  however,  C.P. 
28-19  has  given  higher  sucrose  analyses  than  C.P. 
29-320. 

Where  growth  has  been  retarded  by  heaviness  of 
the  soil  type  or  low  fertility  of  the  soil,  C.P.  28-19 
has  often  been  equally  as  early,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances even  earlier  in  maturity  than  C.P.  39-320. 

In  general,  the  records  show  that  at  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Experiment  Station,  C.P.  29-320  has  been  con-      ^ 
sistently    very    early    in    maturity,    while    C.P.    28-19 
has  been  from  early  to  very  early  in  maturity. 

In  the  second  class,  the  variety  C.P.  28-11  has 
given  a  type  of  maturity  very  similar  to  that  of 
P.O.J.  234,  ranging  from  not  quite  as  early  to  as 
early  as  that  variety.  When  grown  under  condi- 
tions conducive  to  maximum  yields,  maturity  has 
been  not  quite  as  early;  when  grown  under  condi- 
tions tending  to  reduce  tonnage,  maturity  has  been 
as  early. 

Co.  281  may  be  classified  as  mid-season  in  ma- 
turity, while  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  may  be  classified 
as  from  mid-season  to  late-season.  At  Baton  Rouge 
on  soils  that  give  heavy  yields  there  has  been  a 
tendency  for  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807  to  show  a  late- 
season  type  of  maturity;  on  soils  of  much  lower 
fertility  these  canes  have  shown  a  mid-season  type 
of  maturity.  Preliminary  data  on  C.P.  29-116  indi-  ^ 
cate  that  the  performance  of  this  cane  has  been  \ 
similar  to  that  of  Co.  290  and  C.P.  807. 

Varietal   Performance   at   Baton   Rouge   During 
the   1936  Season 

The  season  of  1936  at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experi- 
ment Station  was  unfavorable  for  early  maturity. 
A  prolonged  drouth  during  the  entire  month  of 
June  retarded  growth  considerably.  Following  the 
unfavorable  growing  conditions  of  June,  growth  con- 
ditions became  favorable  and  continued  so  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  growing  season.  The  cli- 
matic conditions  in  late  September  and  early  October 
were  not  conducive  to  very  early  maturity. 

LInder  the  conditions  of  growth  and  maturity  that 
prevailed  during  1936,  the  newer  commercial  varieties 
varied  quite  widel}^  in  the  manner  of  their  maturing. 
Comparative  analyses  of  first  year  stubble  cane  and 
plant  cane  are  given  in  Tables  I  and  II. 

The  data  presented  in  these  tables  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  newer  commercial  varieties  ma- 
tured at  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
during  the  1936  harvesting  season.  The  type  of 
maturity  of  each  of  these  varieties  has  been  similar 
over  a  period  of  years,  except  in  the  cases  of  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  807,  which  on  very  fertile  soils  have  given 
a  somewhat  later  type  of  maturity  than  shown  by  the 
above  analyses. 

(Continued   on   Page  24) 
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High-Grade  Construction 


means 


Low  Cost  Operation 

McCORMICK- DEERING  CANE  TOOLS 


and 


INTERNATIONAL   TRUCKS 


/Hn- 


M^CORMlCftDEERINC 
I^RM  M/^HINES^ 

^  IMPLEMENTS  ^ 


offer  5'ou  a  wise  investment  for 
your  farm  and  hauling  problem. 
We'll  be  glad  to  have  you  ask 
us  to  prove  it  in  detail. 


rNTERTJATlONAL 


The  McCORMICK-DEERING  Cane  Spe- 
cial Farmall  30  tractor  with  cultivator 
and  plow  attachments  will  save  you  Time, 
Labor  and  Money. 


There    is    an    INTERNATIONAL    TRUCK 

to  meet  your  hauling  requirement.  Sizes 
range  from  the  light  l/2-ton  job  to  power- 
ful  6-wheelers. 


Ask  Us  Or   Your  Nearest  Dealer  For  a  Demonstration 

INTERNA  TIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.      new  Orleans,  la 


If  you  make  cane  syrups 
for  table  use: 

RC"  fil\  C"  IWI  R  F  n   that  the  consumer  wants  syrups  that 
C-  IVI  L  lYI  pen    ^ju  „^t  "sugar"  or  ferment. 

/^  O  M \/  C"  D T IT  enables  you  to  make  such  syrups — syrups  of 
V^WlNVCn  I  I  I  hjgh  density  that  will  not  "sugar"  and  which 
are  protected  against  fermentation. 

OOWV/FRTIT    **  "°'  ^  chemical  nor  a  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast 

L_ enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by 

the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Refer  to  page  6 — Aug. 
15th,  1936,  issue.  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletin, 
"Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Sirup  from  Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut 
Sugar  Cane.") 

CONVERTIT' 

|l   Turificd  inrertasf  of  standardized  actirily  if 
•Process  of   manufacture   Patented      •      U.   S.    Patents    Nos.    1,919,67,")    -    1,919,076 

The    Nulomoline    Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convertlt 

120  Wall  Street  New  York  City 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 
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TABLE  I 

Comparative  Analyses  of  First  Year  Stubble  Cane 

1936 


P.  0.  J.  234 

C.  P. 

28-19 

C.  P. 

28-11 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/1 

13.30 

8.40 

63.16 

71.68% 

14.30 

9.96 

69.65 

70.73% 

13.00 

8.28 

63.69 

69.28% 

10/14 

14.15 

9.87 

69.75 

15.05 

11.06 

73.49 

14.10 

9.80 

69.50 

10/31 

15.15 

11.39 

75.18 

16.80 

13.41 

79.82 

15.40 

11.09 

72.01 

11/16 

16.05 

12.95 

80.69 

18.20 

14.79 

81.26 

17.00 

13.02 

76.59 

12/1 

15.85 

12,28 

77.48 

17.65 

14.67 

83.12 

16.80 

12.42 

73.93 

C.  P.  29-320 

Co. 

281 

Co. 

290 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/2 

14.10 

9.52 

67.52 

70.85% 

11.30 

6.47 

57.25 

73.34% 

12.80 

8.57 

66.95 

72.81% 

10/14 

15.90 

12.12 

76.23 

12.25 

7.66 

62.53 

13.25 

9.07 

68.45 

10/31 

16.05 

12.65 

78.82 

14.70 

10.80 

73.47 

15.10 

11.03 

73.05 

11/16 

17.50 

14.45 

82.57 

15.10 

12.09 

80.07 

17.00 

13.37 

78.65 

12/1 

17.85 

14.48 

81.12 

16.15 

12.65 

78.33 

16.55 

13.41 

81.03 

C.  P.  807 

C.  P. 

29-116 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/2 

12.00 

7.54 

62.83 

72.47% 

12.80 

7.84 

61.25 

76.60% 

10/14 

13.00 

9.27 

71.31 

13.60 

8.90 

65.44 

10/31 

13.50 

9.71 

71.93 

14.80 

10.43 

70.48 

11/16 

14.55 

11.29 

77.59 

16.05 

12.07 

75.20 

12/1 

14.95 

11.59 

77.53 

16.25 

12.26 

75.45 

TABLE  II 

Comparative  Analyses  of  Plant  Cane 

1936 


P.  0.  J.  234 

C.  P.  28-19 

C.  P. 

28-11 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/2 

13.20 

8.55 

64.77 

73.42% 

11.60 

6.43 

55.43 

72.44% 

12.60 

7.20 

57.14 

71.11% 

10/14 

14.50 

10.05 

69.31 

13.20 

8.34 

63.18 

13.45 

8.59 

63.87 

10/31 

15.00 

11.40 

76.00 

15.70 

11.56 

73 .  63 

15.45 

11.03 

71.39 

11/16 

15.95 

12.76 

80.00 

16.55 

12.99 

78.49 

16.55 

12.33 

74.50 

11/27 

16.10 

12.29 

76.34 

18.10 

14.08 

77.79 

17.10 

12.78 

74.74 

C.  P.  29-320 

Co.  281 

Co. 

290 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/2 

14.00 

9.46 

67.57 

72.55% 

12.60 

5.79 

45.95 

74.84% 

11.60 

6.81 

58.71 

76.79% 

10/14 

15.10 

10.91 

72.25 

13.60 

6.63 

48.75 

12.25 

7.48 

61.06 

10/31 

16.10 

11.74 

72.92 

12.60 

8.26 

65.56 

14.00 

9.57 

68.36 

11/16 

16.75 

13.25 

79.10 

14.45 

10.35 

71.63 

15.85 

11.88 

74.95 

11/27 

16.70 

12.75 

76.35 

15.50 

11.49 

74.13 

15.90 

11.55 

72.64 

C.  P.  807 

C.  P.  29-116 

Date 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

Brix 

Sucrose 

Purity 

Av.  Extr. 

10/2 

12.30 

7.54 

61.30 

72.20% 

11.60 

6.06 

52.24 

74.82% 

10/14 

12.30 

8.05 

65.45 

12.50 

7.53 

60.24 

10/31 

14.45 

10.88 

75.29 

14.70 

9.89 

67.28 

11/16 

14.65 

10.86 

74.13 

15.55 

11.04 

71.00 

11/27 

16.60 

13.07 

78.74 

16.00 

11.12 

69.50 

CHEMICAL  WATER  TREATMENT 

FOR  THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Chemical  treatment  of  water  for  all  plant  purposes — boiler  feed  water,  cooling  and 
condenser  water,  general  water  supply.  Furnished  with  complete  technical  supervi- 
sion. Take  advantage  of  our  wide  experience  and  complete  laboratory  facilities.  Pre- 
liminary survey  and  recommendations  gladly  made  without  obligation.  Write  us  to 
arrange  for  a  discussion  of  your  own  w^ater  problems. 

WESTERN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


713-15  Washington  St. 


Established  1890 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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PBADAT  &  DOUGLAS 

PUBLIC 

WEIGHERS  AND  GAUGEKS 

237  NORTH  PETERS  STREET    -   -   NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Phone  MAin   1354 

Prompt  and  accurate  handlers  of  Sugar,  Rice, 
Sisal,  Nitrate  of  Soda;  measuring  logs  and 
other  commodities. 

IVe  Specialize  in  Weighing  of  Cargoes 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  SPECIAL  CANE  TRACTORS 
THOMSON  IMPLEMENTS  and  CANE  WAGONS 

FOR 

•    Cultivating    - 


Plowing 


Hauling 


Low    Cost,    High    Speed    Hauling,    with    AlHs-Chalmers  Tractors  and   Thomson  Wagons   saves 
time  and  money  for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters. 

THOMSON  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

DISTRIBUTORS  LABADIEVILLE,  LA. 
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A  Revie\v  of  the  Steps  Leading  Up  to  the  Recent 

Sugar  Legislation 


{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Overton  of  Louisiana  and  Congressman  Mouton 
ofof  Louisiana  introduced  a  bill  which  provided  ben- 
efit payments  and  also  provided  unlimited  production 
of  sugar  in  continental  United  States  until  the  pro- 
duction exceeded  Yz  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States,  which  amounts  practically  to  un- 
limited production. 

On  March  1st  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message 
to  Congress  asking  that  the  principles  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  be  re-enacted.  Immediately  following 
this  message,  bills  were  introduced  by  Congressman 
Jones  of  Texas  in  the  House  and  Senators  O'Mahoney 
of  Wyoming  and  Adams  of  Colorado  in  the  Senate. 
These  bills  v/ere  identical  and  were  admitted  to  have 
been  prepared  in  the  Sugar  Section  A. A. A.  These 
bills  sought  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  it  is  now  very  interesting  to  note 
that  they  provided  the  same  restrictions  on  refined 
sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  had  been 
enforced  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  appointed  a 
Sub-committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  Jones  Bill. 
The  hearings  were  prolonged  and  everyone  was  given 
full  opportunity  to  appear,  which  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  all  areas.  It  was  striking,  however,  that 
no  Department  of  Agriculture  witnesses  appeared 
at  a  public  hearins;.  It  has  been  the  custom  of 
Congress  to  have  the  Department  Interested  present 
the  reasons  and  justifications  for  any  Administration 
proposal.  Nevertheless,  none  of  the  verv  involved 
and  intricate  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Bill  were  ex- 
plained by  government  witnesses,  although  some 
members  of  the  Sub-committee  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. After  the  public  hearings  had  been  closed. 
Secretary  Hull  was  heard  on  Cuba  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  other  witnesses  from  the  various  De- 
partments appeared,  all  in  Executive  Session.  There 
is  no  printed  record  of  their  testimony  or  their  an- 
swers to  questions  asked.  Finally,  Secretary  Wallace 
sent  to  the  Sub-committee  a  new  bill,  which  we 
refer  to  as  the  Departmental  Draft. 

This  Departmental  Draft  was  the  first  notice  we 
had  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Departments 
to  permit  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to  bring  in  their 
full  quota  in  the  form  of  refined  sugar.  It  was  also 
the  first  notice  we  had  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture wanted  Congress  to  insert  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
the  production  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  as 
"profitable"  as  the  five  principal  agricultural  crops. 
It  was  also  the  first  notice  we  had  that  three  Depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  had  formed  a  com- 
bination to  demand  the  Departmental  Draft  be 
adopted. 

The  Sub-committee  rejected  the  Departmental 
Draft  and  made  its  own  recommendations.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  then  took  charge 
of   the   Bill   and    after   interminable    delays    and   con- 


ferences, during  which  Chairman  Marvin  Jones  tried 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  industry  and 
the  Departments,  the  Committee  finally  reported 
the  compromise  Bill  which  rejected  the  more  drastic 
recommendations  of  the  Departments  and  yielded  to 
most  of  the  contentions  of  the  industry.  It  should 
be  stated  that  many  concessions  were  made  to  the 
Department  of  State  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  Cuba  and  the  earmarking  of  the  Philippine  deficit 
for  the  use  of  Secretary  Hull  in  making  reciprocal  w' 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries  other  than 
Cuba. 

There  was  a  considerable  fight  on  the  Floor  of 
the  House,  but  all  amendments  were  rejected  except 
those  amendments  which  the  Committee  had  recom- 
mended. In  the  case  of  the  restrictions  on  refined 
sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  Chairman  Jones 
offered  the  amendment  desired  by  the  Departments 
removing  such  restrictions  and  pleaded  with  the 
House  to  adopt  it.  But  this  appeal  was  voted  down. 
Finally,  the  House  voted  165  to  55  in  favor  of  the 
Suear  Bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee.  It  will  be 
noted  that  this  vote  was  %  in  favor  and  %  against. 

The  day  following  the  House  action,  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  called  hearings  on  the  Bill  and  it 
became  immediately  evident  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee was  in  favor  of  the  Bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
All  attempts  to  amend  the  House  Bill  were  rejected 
by  the  Committee,  excepting  in  three  particulars:  ^ 

1.  The  Senate  Committee  decided  to  eliminate  the 
complaint  of  so-called  discrimination  against 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  by  placing  refined 
sugar  quotas  on  all  domestic  areas,  but  without 
changing  the  amount  of  refined  sugar  which 
could  be  brought  in  by  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  The  Committee  rejected  the  five-principal-crop 
yardstick  as  a  measure  of  profitable  operation 
for  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane,  and 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof  a  yardstick  based  upon 
the  comparison  between  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  price  of  other  foods.  Each  of  these  pro- 
visions provided  protection  for  the  consumer. 

3.  The  tax  on  blackstrap  molasses  used  for .  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol  was   rejected. 

The  Senate  Committee  unanimously  reported  the 
Bill,  as  amended.  The  President  thereupon  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  demanding  that  all  restric- 
tions on  refined  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  be  removed.  The  Committee 
held  another  meeting  to  consider  the  President's 
letter  and  voted  to  persist  in  their  previous  report, 
insisting  that  Congress  must  remain  the  "legislative 
body."^ 

The  Senate  adopted  the  three  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Finance  Committee  and  rejected  all 
other  amendments.  Florida  sought  to  establish  a 
State  quota  for  itself  in  six  or  seven  different  ways, 
but   all    such    amendments    were   overwhelmingly    re- 

(Continuod  on  Page  28) 
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jected.  It  was  significant  that  no  Senator  took  the 
floor  to  advocate  or  defend  the  Administration's  po- 
sition on  refined  sugar. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Bill  without  a  record  vote 
and  as  far  as  we  could  tell,  with  only  the  two 
Florida  Senators  voting  against  it.  Then,  in  view  of 
the  disagreeing  votes  on  the  three  amendments  enu- 
merated above,  the  House  asked  that  a  Conference 
Committee  be  appointed  to  compose  these  difi"erences. 
The  Committee  reached  a  compromise  on  refined 
sugar  by  leaving  the  amounts  as  they  were,  but  pro- 
viding for  a  termination  of  the  refined  sugar  restric- 
tions against  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  as  of  date 
March  1,  1940.  although  the  general  provisions  of 
the  Act  expire  December  31,  1940,  and  the  tax  levied 
under  the  Act  expires  on  June  30,  1941.  With  re- 
spect to  the  consumer  amendment  and  the  price  con- 
trol yardstick,  the  Conference  Committee  adopted  a 
compromise  rejecting  both  other  yardsticks  and  leav- 
ing it  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  to  whether  he  will  provide  additional  allowances 
of  sugar  above  the  quotas  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive prices  to  the  consumer;  but  requiring  the 
Secretary  in  so  doing  to  recognize  a  price  which  is 
ncessary  "to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as 
a  whole."  The  blackstrap  tax  was  stricken  out  en- 
tirely. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  Conference  Committee 
report  the  same  afternoon  without  dissenting  votes, 
except  those  of  Florida.  The  House  took  up  the 
Conference  Report  the  next  day.  After  considerable 
debate,  the  opposition  asked  for  a  roll  call  but  did 
not  have  sufficient  strength  to  force  it  and  on  a 
division  vote  the  Report  was  adopted  by  198  to  23, 
which  is  about   10  to   1. 

After  the  House  and  Senate  passed  the  Sugar 
Bill  by  overwhelming  majorities  it  became  a 
question  of  the  President  signing  the  Bill  despite 
the  objections  of  the  Federal  Departments.  The 
President  received  pleas  from  the  elected  Delegate 
representing  Puerto  Rico  in  Congress,  from  the 
Cuban  sugar  Industry,  from  individuals  and  groups 
in  all  sugar  producing  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  irreconcil- 
ables  were  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Hawaii. 
Even  Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wallace  are  reported  to  have  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  should  sign  the  Bill.  And  he  did,  on 
September  1st,  which  becomes  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  for  all  purposes,  including  the  tax. 

As  already  reported  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  United  Louisiana  Congressional 
Delegation  was  encouraging  in  the  extreme  and  pro- 
duced results  in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommended  for  Louisiana  and  Florida 
only  360,000  tons  as  a  quota.  Our  delegation  was 
able  to  have  that  amount  improved  to  420,000  tons. 
But  in  so  doing,  they  were  without  the  support  of 
Florida;  in  fact,  Florida  assumed  a  defeatist  attitude 
throughout  and  used  every  known  means  of  ridicul- 
ing, obstructing  and  attempting  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  the  Sugar  Bill.  This  naturally  increased  the 
difficulties  for  and  the  work  of  our  Delegation,  be- 
cause they  were  without  the  support  of  Members  of 
Congress    who   should   have    been    helping,    but    who 


instead  were  actually  jeopardizing  the  increase  which 
Louisiana  alone  secured  for  the  Continental  Cane 
Area.  The  honor  roll  includes  all  Members  of  the 
Congressional  Delegation,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  DeRouen,  as  Dean  of  the  Delegation.  In  the 
Senate  both  of  our  Senators  participated  In  the  hear- 
ings and  Senator  Overton  was  accorded  the  privilege 
of  questioning  the  Florida  witnesses  and  the  Depart- 
ment witnesses,  although  he  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  On  the  Floor  most  of  the 
debate  was  on  the  amendments  offered  by  Florida 
to  establish  a  separate  State  quota,  and  again  both  of 
our  Senators  not  only  met  these  arguments  but  at- 
tained for  Louisiana  a  position  of  greater  security 
and  loyalty  in  the  minds  of  the  representatives  of 
the  beet  sugar  producing  States.  Even  after  Con- 
gress had  passed  a  Bill,  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men continued  their  efforts,  with  Senator  Ellender 
being  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  three  which 
finally  prevailed  upon  the  President  to  change  his 
mind  about  vetoing  the  Bill  but  to  sign  It,  with 
"reservations"  as  to  the  future. 

The  rules  and  regulations  through  which  the  Sugar 
Act  will  be  applied  in  the  field,  are  now  In  course 
of  preparation.  Therefore  it  is  Impossible  to  discuss 
the  exact  plan  and  procedure  that  will  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Act.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  planting 
is  now  going  on  in  Louisiana,  which  fact  Is  well 
known  to  the  Secretarj^,  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  acreage  allot- 
ments and  fair  price  determination  will  be  adopted 
and  published  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
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Puerto  Rican  Increase  Put  In  Sugar 
Reserve 


{Release  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Sept.  2nd,  1937) 
The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounced today  that  the  increase  of  9,446  short  tons, 
raw  value,  in  the  Puerto  Rican  quota  under  the  new 
sugar  act  will  be  treated  as  an  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing unallotted  sugar  reserve  for  Puerto  Rico  pending 
its  allotment  to  individual  Puerto  Rican  mills. 


Secretary  Wallace  Announces 
Quotas  Under  New  Sugar  Act 

{Release  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
^  '  Sept.  2nd,   1937) 

'  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  signed 
today  the  first  of  the  sugar  quota  regulations  under 
the  new  sugar  act,  approved  by  the  President  yester- 
day. The  total  sugar  consumption  requirements  of 
the  continental  United  States  for  the  calendar  year 
1937  were  determined  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  act,  to  be  7,042,733  short  tons, 
raw  value.  This  compares  with  the  final  total  of 
6,812,687  short  tons,  raw  value,  established  in  1936 
and  the  initial  amount  for  1937  established  last  De- 
cember of  6,682,670  short  tons,  raw  value. 

The  quotas  became  effective  today  with  the  signing 
by  Secretary  Wallace  of  General  Sugar  Quota  Regu- 
lations, Series  4,  No.  2.  The  quotas  are  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1937,  and  any  charges  against  the 
quotas  previously  made  under  the  old  Jones-Costigan 
Act  remain  as  charges  against  the  newly  established 
quotas. 

f  The  quotas  for  the  different  areas  as  now  estab- 
lished compare  with  the  quotas  heretofore  in  effect 
as  follows: 

1937  Quotas  1937  Quotas 
under "Sugar  under  Jones- 
Act  of  1937"  CostiganAct 
(Short  tons,  (Short  tons, 
Area                                            raw  value)  raw  value) 
Continental  beets                      1,633,361  1,613,576 
Continental  cane                         442,793  270,664 
Hawaii                                         988,551  976,685 
Puerto  Rico                                  840,954  831,508 
Virgin  Islands                                  9,396  5,462 
Philippine  Islands                     1,085,304  1,035,742 
Cuba                                         2,014,538  1,922,423 
Foreign  countries  other 

than  Cubai                                 27,610  26,610 

Of  the  total  1937  quotas,  the  following  amounts 
from  each  area  may  be  brought  in  as  direct-con- 
sumption  sugar: 

Quotas  under     Quotas  under 
"Sugar  act  of  Jones-Costigan 

1937"  Act 

(Short  tons,         (Short  tons. 
Area  raw  value)  raw  value) 

Cuba  375,000  422,933 

Philippine  Islands  80,214  80,214 

Puerto  Rico  126,033  126,033 

Territory  of  Hawaii  29,616  29,616 


No  sugar  can  be  brought  in  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
in  the  form  of  direct-consumption  sugar. 

iThe  1937  sugar  quotas  for  individual  foreign  countries 
other  than  Cuba  are  fixed  in  the  regulations  at  the  same 
amounts  heretofore  in  effect  and  the  unallotted  reserve 
has  been  increased  slightly. 


Secretary  Wallace    Reallots    1937 

Philippine  Sugar  Quota  Deficit 

to  Countries  Other  than  Cuba. 


{Released  Sept.  lOth,  1937  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture). 

Secretary  Wallace  today  reallotted  the  1937  Philip- 
pine sugar  deficit  of  86,805  short  tons,  raw  value,  to 
foreign  countries,  other  than  Cuba,  on  the  basis  of 
the  proration  of  the  quotas  in  effect  for  such  coun- 
tries pursuant  to  Section  204(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937. 

The  Tydings-McDufffe  Act  (Philippine  Independ- 
ence Act)  establishes  the  amount  of  sugar  which  may 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  from 
the  Philippines  during  any  calendar  year  at  800,000 
long  tons  of  unrefined  sugar  and  50,000  long  tons  of 
refined  sugar  (equivalent  to  about  985,000  short  tons, 
raw  value,  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  polarization 
of  1937).  A  quantity  of  13,499  short  tons  of  Philip- 
pine 1936  duty  free  sugar  which  did  not  clear  cus- 
toms custody  until  after  January  1,  1937,  and  is 
therefore  chargeable  against  the  1937  quota  for  the 
Philippines,  cannot  be  counted  against  the  1937  duty 
free  quota.  Consequently,  998,499  short  tons  of  sugar 
may  enter  the  United  States  duty  free  in  1937  against 
the  1937  Philippine  quota  of  1,085,304  short  tons, 
raw  value,  leaving  86,805  short  tons  on  which  the 
full  rate  of  duty  of  1.875  cents  per  pound  would  be 
paid  if  entered  from  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1937. 
Official  advices  from  the  Philippines  indicate  the  Is- 
lands   will    not    avail    themselves    of   the    privilege    of 
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shipping  the  full  duty  sugar  remaining  in  their  quota. 
The  present  1937  quotas  for  foreign  countries, 
other  than  Cuba,  as  established  by  Supplements  1 
and  2  of  General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  4, 
No.  2,  are  as  follows: 


Country 


Argentina- 
Australia.. 


Belgium 

Brazil 

British  Malaya 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong. 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic. 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies.. _ 

France 

Germany. 

Guatemala 

Haiti,  Republic  of 

Honduras 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 


Subtotal 

Unallotted  reserve. 

TOTAL 


Quotas  estab- 
lished pur- 
suant to  Sec. 
204  (b)  of  the 
Act 


Increase  from 
Philippine  Is- 
lands deficiency 

pursuant  to 

Sec.  204  (a)  of 

the  Act 


14 


Ot 

0 

629,055 

132 

0 

205,934 

274,484 

571 

44,024 

562,782 

,253,232 

451,813 

0 

0 

0 

332,754 

921,022 

0 

0 

0 

299,060 

465,665 

,510,500 

,755,315 

0 

749,517 

0 


49,455,860 
6,216,140 


(In  pounds, 

raw  value) 

0 

0 

2,208,237 

463 

0 

4,233,314 

963,549 

2,004 

154,542 

1,975,592 

50,034,589 

1,586,046 

0 

0 

0 

1,168,101 

3,233,158 

0 

0 

0 

1,049,821 

1,634,672 

19,344,076 

83,390,729 

0 

2,631,107 

0 


55,672,000         173,610,000        229,282,000 


1937 
Revised 
Quotas* 


0 
0 

2,837,292 

595 

0 

5,439,248 

1,238,033 

2,575 

198,566 

2,538,374 

64,287,821 

2,037,859 

0 

0 

0 

1,500,855 

4,154,180 

0 

0 

0 

1,348,881 

2,100,337 

24,854,576 

107,146,044 

0 

3,380,624 

0 


223,065,860 
6,216,140 
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any    calendar   year   established    in    Section    212    of   the    Sugar  Act 
of   19.37. 

tThe  countries  whose  quotas  are  given  as  zero  were  assigned 
quotas  for  19.37.  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  fill  any 
of  their  quotas  by  September  1,  1937,  these  quotas  were  taken 
from  them,  in  accordance  with  Section  204(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937,  and  reassigned  to  countries  which  had  filled  their 
quotas   by  September  1. 


Certification  Required  for  Entry  of 
1937  Cuban  Direct  Consump- 
tion Sugar. 


*Does   not   inrliule   tlir    first   ten    sliort   tons   of   sugar   or   liquid 
sugar    imported    from    any    foreign    country,    other    than    Cuba,    in 


{Release  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Sept.  4.  1937). 
The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  today  that  the  Cuban  di- 
rect consumption  quota  of  375,000  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  is 
nearing    exhaustion. 

All  Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  advised  that, 
Effective  September  6,  1937,  they  should  not  permit 
the  entry  of  any  further  Cuban  direct  consumption 
sugars  into  the  continental  United  States  for  con- 
sumption therein  during  1937  until  the  Sugar  Section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
issued  certification  to  the  Collector  that  such  sugars 
are  within  the  1937  Cuban  direct  consumption  quota. 
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Mechanical  Sugarcane  Cutters  De- 
veloped In  Hawaii  Successful. 

It  was  stated  on  July  8th,  1937,  by  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  outstanding  news  in 
industrial  circles  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
past  month  was  the  announcement  of  successful  tests 
of  three  mechanical  types  of  sugarcane  cutters  devel- 
oped on  the  Island  plantations.  While  these  machines 
are  still  in  the  exprimental  stage,  sugar  industry  offi- 
cials say  they  have  demiOnstrated  that  cane  can  be 
cut   successfully   by   machinery   in   Hawaii. 


Advertising  of  Cuban  Sugarcane  As 
Source  of  Cellulose  Proposed. 

A  motion  providing  for  the  publishing  of  propa- 
ganda intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  world  in- 
dustries to  a  type  of  Cuban  sugarcane  (cana  brava), 
which  is  described  as  a  rich  source  of  various  types 
of  cellulose,  was  offered  before  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Pinar  del  Rio,  according  to  a  recent  press  item. 
The  motion  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cellulose 
for  a  great  variety  of  modern  industries,  including 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  films,  many  types 
of  cellulose  plastics  used  in  the  production  of  toys, 
combs,  ornaments,  containers,  etc.,  paints  and  lac- 
quers, paper,  flexible  glass,  nitrocellulose,  artificial 
silk,  artificial  leather,  and  others,  can  be  extracted 
from  this  type  of  cane.  The  motion  provides  for  the 
publication  of  booklets  In  English,  Spanish,  French 
and  German  describing  the  possibilities  of  this  Cuban 
product;  and  It  establishes  a  fund  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the   advertising. 
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SUGAR 

(PiMie  Cam 

cA  complete,  £i/n& 
of  fiiaft  aLia£U/LL 
fxwie  ccme  AuacVi/s 


California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation,  Ltd. 
San  Francisco,  California 


shipping  the  full  duty  sugar  remaining  in  their  quota. 
The  present  1937  quotas  for  foreign  countries, 
other  than  Cuba,  as  estabhshed  by  Supplements  1 
and  2  of  General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  4, 
No.  2,  are  as  follows: 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British  Malaya 

Canada 

China  and  Hongkong. 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Czechoslovakia 

Dominican  Republic.  . 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies..- 

France 

Germany - 

Guatemala 

Haiti,  Republic  of 

Honduras 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Salvador 

United  Kingdom 

Venezuela 


Subtotal 

Unallotted  reserve. 

TOTAL 


Quotas  estab- 
lished pur- 
suant to  Sec. 
204  (b)  of  the 
Act 


Increase  from 
Philippine  Is- 
lands deficiency 

pursuant  to 

Sec.  204  (a)  of 

the  Act 


14, 


23, 


Ot 
0 

629,055 

132 

0 

,205,934 

274,484 

.571 

44,024 

562,782 

.253,232 

451,813 

0 

0 

0 

332,754 

921,022 

0 

0 

0 

299,060 

465,665 

,510,500 

755,315 

0 

749,517 

0 


49,455,860 
6,216,140 


55,672,000 


(In  pounds, 

raw  value) 

0 

0 

2,208,237 

463 

0 

4,233,314 

963,549 

2,004 

154,542 

1,975,592 

50,034,589 

1,586,046 

0 

0 

0 

1,168,101 

3,233,158 

0 

0 

0 

1,049,821 

1,634,672 

19,344,076 

83,390,729 

0 

2,631,107 

0 


173,610,000 


1937 
Revised 
Quotas* 


0 
0 

2,837,292 

595 

0 

5,439,248 

1,238,033 

2,575 

198,566 

2,538,374 

64,287,821 

2,037,859 

0 

0 

0 

1,500,855 

4,154,180 

0 

0 

0 

1,348,881 

2,100,337 

24,854,576 

107,146,044 

0 

3,380,624 

0 


223.065,860 
6,216,140 
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any   calendar   year    established    in    Section    212    of   the    Sugar   Act 
of   1937. 

tThe  countries  whose  quotas  are  given  as  zero  were  assigned 
quotas  for  1037.  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  fill  any 
of  their  quotas  liy  September  1.  1937,  these  quotas  were  taken 
from  them,  in  accordance  with  Section  204(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  li>37,  and  reassigned  to  countries  which  had  filled  their 
quotas  by   September  1. 


Certification  Required  for  Entry  of 
1937  Cuban  Direct  Consump- 
tion Sugar. 


♦Does   not  incliule   the   first   ten    short   tons   of   sugar   or   liquid 
sugar   imported    from   any    foreign    country,    other   than    Cuba,   in 


{Release  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricnltiire  Sept.  4.  1937). 
The  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  today  that  the  Cuban  di- 
rect consumption  quota  of  375,000  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  established  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  is 
nearing    exhaustion. 

All  Collectors  of  Customs  have  been  advised  that, 
Effective  September  6,  1937.  they  should  not  permit 
the  entry  of  any  further  Cuban  direct  consumption 
sugars  into  the  continental  United  States  for  con- 
sumption therein  during  1937  until  the  Sugar  Section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adju.'stment  Administration  has 
issued  certification  to  the  Collector  that  such  sugars 
are  within  the   1937  Cuban  direct  consumption  quota. 
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Mechanical  Sugarcane  Cutters  De- 
veloped In  Hawaii  Successful. 

It  was  stated  on  July  8th,  1937,  by  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the  outstanding  news  in 
industrial  circles  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
past  month  was  the  announcement  of  successful  tests 
of  three  mechanical  types  of  sugarcane  cutters  devel- 
oped on  the  Island  plantations.  While  these  machines 
are  still  in  the  exprimental  stage,  sugar  industry  offi- 
cials say  they  have  demonstrated  that  cane  can  be 
cut  successfully   by   machinery   in   Hawaii. 


Advertising  of  Cuban  Sugarcane  As 
Source  of  Cellulose  Proposed. 

A  motion  providing  for  the  publishing  of  propa- 
ganda intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  world  in- 
dustries to  a  type  of  Cuban  sugarcane  (cana  brava), 
which  is  described  as  a  rich  source  of  various  types 
of  cellulose,  was  offered  before  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil of  Pinar  del  Rio,  according  to  a  recent  press  item. 
The  motion  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  cellulose 
for  a  great  variety  of  modern  industries,  including 
the  manufacture  of  photographic  films,  many  types 
of  cellulose  plastics  used  in  the  production  of  toys, 
combs,  ornaments,  containers,  etc.,  paints  and  lac- 
quers, paper,  flexible  glass,  nitrocellulose,  artificial 
silk,  artificial  leather,  and  others,  can  be  extracted 
from  this  type  of  cane.  The  motion  provides  for  the 
publication  of  booklets  in  English,  Spanish,  French 
and  German  describing  the  possibilities  of  this  Cuban 
product;  and  it  establishes  a  fund  to  defray  the  costs 
of  the   advertising. 
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Buyers  and  Sellers 


OF 


Syrups  and  Molasses 


1449  Canal  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


i 


MURPHY  IRON  AND  BOILER  WORKS,  Inc. 


SUGAR  MACHINERY, 
BOILERS,  TANKS  and  SMOKE  STACKS 

ALL  CLASSES  OF  STEEL  FABRICATION 
AND    GENERAL   REPAIR   WORK 


Cable     Address     "MURPHY"      NEW   ORLEANS,   U.   S.   A.  Office   and   Shops 

W.  U.  Code  Broad    Street,    between 

Phone   GAlvez   3128-9  Perdido    and    Poydras    Streets 


' 
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